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To  the  Right  Honourable 
FRANCIS  Earl  of  HUNTINGDON, 
Baron  Haftings,  Hungerford,  Newmark,  Peverel, 
Botreaux,  Molins,  Moels,  and  de  Hornet. 

MY  LORD, 

THIRTY-SIX  years  have  now 
elapfed,  lince  I  was  firft  ho-? 
noured  with  the  patronage  and 
friendfhip  of  your  noble  family; 
and  now,  like  the  navigator,  who, 
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after  failing  in  queft  of  knowledge, 
returns  to  communicate  his  difco- 
veries,  I,  from  gratitude,  dedicate 
to  your  lordfhip  the  remit  of  my 
obfervatiori  and  experience.  In  the 
following  Inquiry  into  the  Prefent 
State  of  Medical  Surgery,  my  aim 
is,  to  recommend  this  branch 
of  the  •  profeflion  ;  which,  not- 
withstanding  its  -high  importance, 
appears  not  to  have  been  duly  at- 
tended to  by  modern  writers.  The 
object  of  it  is  to  aflift  nature  with- 
out mutilating  the  patient,  and  to 
*  lefien  the  neceflity  of  manual  oper- 
ations. 

Should  my  labours,in  their  refult, 
contribute  to  anfwer  this  purpofe, 
I  know  they  will  meet  your  lord- 

fliip's 
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fhip's  willies  ;  than  whom,  no  per- 
fon  is  more  fufceptible  of  the  feel- 
ings of  humanity.  You  will  read 
with  pleafure  whatever  tends  to 
avert  an  increafe  of  mifery  from 
thofe  who  are  fo  unfortunate  as  to 
require  chirurgical  afliftance. 

This  introduction,  your  lordfhip 
knows,  is  intended  to  remove  the 
impediments  to  medico-chirurgical 
knowledge,  by  recommending  the 
ftudy  and  practice  of  medicine  in 
the  manner  of  the  Greeks.  I  am 
happy  in  being  fupported  in  opinion 
by  your  lordfhip;  whofe  mature 
judgment  and  literary  acquirements 
are  univerfally  known  :  and  I  have 
ventured  to  make  my  fentiments 
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public,  in  hopes  that  others  may 
entertain  the  fame  favourable  ideas 
of  them  your  lordfhip  was  pleafed 
to  exprefs  when  you  honoured  my 
manufcript  with  a  perufal.  It  is 
intended  for  the  fervice  of  man- 
kind, and  will  not  require  any  other 
recommendation  to  your  lordfhip. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordlhip's 

Moft  obedient,  and 

moft  humble  fervant, 

Affiby  de  la  Zouch, 
February  i,  1783.  ' 

THOMAS  KIRKLAND. 


P   R   E   F   A   C  E. 


THE  following  introduction,  which 
refers  to  the  fubfequent  Inquiry, 
&c.  is  meant  to  encourage  the  ftudy  of 
that  branch  of  medicine,  which  cures  ex- 
ternal difeafes  chiefly  by  medicaments, 
and  to  prove  the  infeparability  of  Phyfic 
and  what  is  now  called  Surgery.  Nor  is 
it  poffible  to  have  a  clearer  inftance  of  the 
neceflity  of  a  work  of  this  kind,  than 
fenfible  writers  in  thefe  days  advifing 
chronic  ulcers  of  the  legs  not  to  be  admit- 
ted into  the  hofpitals  ;  becaufe  they  feldom 
obtain  a  radical  cure,  and  are  injurious  to 
the  charity.  Among  the  other  tracts  are 
the  medico-chirurgical  works  I  have  al- 
ready offered  to  the  public,  now  formed 
into  regular  effays,  and  improved  by  the 
addition  of  fuch  knowledge  as  I  have 
fince  derived  from  mature  reflection  and 
experience. 

In 
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Ia  examining  the  medical  part  of  fur- 
gery,  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out 
what  doctrines  ought  to  be  rejected,  and 
what  retained  ;  where  improvements  are 
wanted,  and,  as  far  as  practice  hath  en- 
abled me,  in  what  manner  they  may  pro- 
perly be  made.  And  knowing  that  good 
practice  fprings  only  from  the  application 
of  reafon  to  experience,  I  have  in 
general  argued  from  indifputable  facts, 
and  I  hope  without  lofing  light  of  the 
direct  object.  Wherever  I  decry  theory, 
I  mean  that  only  which  is  hypothe- 
tical, and  deftitute  of  proper  fupport. 
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NOTE. 


Having  discovered  that  the  large  arteries  have 
neither  fyftoie  nor  diaftole  (fee  Addenda  to  the  Treatife 
on  Inflammation)  the  following  alterations  appear  to  be 
neceffary. 

Page  168,  line  n,  delethe  word  aftion.  P.  261,  1.  it;, 
for  fyftoie  rea d  motion.  P.  262, 1.  10,  They  are  fometimes 
lengthened  by  the  force  of  the  blood  expelled  from  the 
heart  then,  and  for  this  office,  &c.  P.  283,  1.  5,  incapable 
of  doing  their  office.  P.  291, 1.  21,  dele  and  arteries  P.  369, 
1.  9,  dele  by  encreafing  the  adtion  of  the  vefiels. 

ERRATA. 

Page  20,  line  2,  read  but  if  notwithftanding  fuppura- 
tion  comes  on,  we  muft  then  forward  it.  P.  37,  1  2,  for 
olite  read  polite.  P.  66,  1.  n ,  for  letros  read  Ietroi. 
P.  67,  1.  17,  after  of  add  the.  P.  99,  1. 4,  for  gaol  read 
goal.  P.  138,  1.  x?),  for  crofs  readfach.  P.  226, 1. 4,  for 
fever  read  fevers.  P.  227, 1.  10,  cold  water  with  a  toaft. 
P.  313,  1.  18,  for  fincethe  read  fince  the.  P.  379,  1.  1 
far  fyrups  read  fyrup.  P.  384,  1.  12,  for  Anginora  read 
Anginofa.  P.  402, 1.  J,  for  noftrils  read  tonfils.  P.  419, 
1.  16,  dele  brains.  P.  473,  1.  4,  dele  is.  P.  475,  I.  16,  for 
viasread  is.  P.  474,  1.  I,  for  trichcafis  read  trichfafis, 
P.  48 1,  1.6,  for  Opthalmia  read  ophthalmias.  P.  485, 
1.  20,  for  anaftomifing  read  anaftomoling. 
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BEING 

An   Essay  on  the  Inseparability 
of  the  Different  Branches  of  Medicine. 


Id  ante  omnia  fclre  convenit,  quod  omnes  medicina  partes,  itd 
connexa  f  mt,  tit  ex  toto feparari  non  pojfint,        Ge  l  s  us. 


WHOEVER  is  acquainted  with  the  ^  ,»  . 
Medicine 
general  preface  to  Celfus  de  Medi-  has  been 

cina,  muft  know  that  the  above  axiom,  bbf"* 
taken  from  the  beginning  of  his  fifth  book,  Pr0Sreft- 
was  the  refult  of  Uriel:  inquiry,  mature  de- 
liberation, and  found  judgment.  But 
though  univerfally  allowed  to  be  true,  it 
has  been  perverted,  and  the  fcience  of 
medicine  retarded  in  its  progrefs  ;  for  not- 
withftanding  it  is  fuppofed,  that  all  its 
branches  are  now  cultivated  in  greater 

B  per- 
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perfection,  than  in  former  times,  it  is  pof- 
fible  we  may  only  be  propagating  error  in 
new  forms.  If  mutability  is  a  fign  of  im- 
perfection, as  Pliny  aiTerts,  medicine  was 
never  more  imperfect  than  in  thefe  days, 
owing  to  the  caufe  affigned,  and  to  the 
fpeculative  theories  men  of  fertile  inven- 
tion daily  make,  with  the  fame  facility 
that  a  fpider  fpins  a  thread.  The  lohoch. 
e  myrrha  of  Fuller,  is  .a  molt  powerful 
remedy  in  nervous  coughs ;  but  upon  the 
mechanical  doctrine  taking  place,  nothing 
would  do  in  diforders  of  the  lungs  but  re- 
moving them  with  wedge  and  hammer, 
and  it  was  thus  driven  out  of  ufe.  In 
thefe  days,  the  naufeating  doctrine*  of 
fpafm  in  fevers,  probably  fqueezes  practice 
into  an  aukward  form,  by  torturing  the 
patient  to  remove  effects  which  never  ex- 
ift.    The  preparations  of  lead  were  much 

*  The  horrid  pradlice  of  keeping  up  a  naufea  for  fe- 
deral hours,  to  take  oft*  fpafms  of  the  Ikin  ! 

difufed 
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difufed  till  Mr.  Goulard  refcued  them  from 
neglect,  and  fupported  their  external  ap- 
plication againft  the  falfe  analogy  of  fpe- 
culative  men.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of 
a  thoufand  other  remedies  ;  fo  that  neg- 
lecting valuable  medical  compofitions,  and 
preferring  thofe  fuited  to  the  theory  of  the 
times,  feems,  in  too  many  inftances,  to 
conftitute  what  is  deemed  improvement  iri 
medicine.  Nor  can  there  be  a  greater 
proof  of  ignorance,  in  the  treatment  of 
difeafes,  than  altering  practice,  as  the 
weathercock  of  theory  directs  ;  it  being 
a  convincing  argument,  that  we  know  no 
certain  method  of  relieving  or  curing  them, 
and  that  we  are  guided  by  medical  caprice. 
Indeed  furgery,  properly  fo  called,  is 

Except 

almofl  exempt  from  thefe  ftrictures  ;  for  that  part 

i_ .       •    •     7  1    •  ,  ,  calledfur- 

the  principal  part  being  accomplished  by  gery. 
the  hand,  its  effects  are  evident,  and  it  is 
practifed  upon  more  certain  grounds  than 
the  cure  of  inward  diftempers,  in  which 

B  2  it 
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it  may  often  be  doubted,  whether  the  re- 
covery is  owing  to  remedies,  or  the  cOn- 
ftitution  :  accordingly,  manual  operation, 
and  a  knowledge  of  fome  complaints  re- 
quiring this  treatment,  have  been  fo  much 
improved  in  England,  within  this  laft  half 
century,  that  almoft  every  one  who  un- 
dertakes the  cure  of  external  diforders, 
becomes  an  expert  operator. 

Neverthelefs,  though  this  branch  of 
medicine  has  received  fuch  great  advan- 
tages, an  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  cure 
of  thofe  external  difeafes,  relieved  by  me- 
dicaments, has  been  too  much  negle&ed : 
for  as  foon  as  Mr.  Samuel  Sharp's  chirur- 
gical  treatife  appeared,  operations  in  fur- 
gery,  as  they  have  been  improperly  call- 
ed, became  the  chief  objed  of  attention. 
Students  were  foon  taught  to  believe, 
that  the  nature  and  cure  of  inflammation, 
abfceffes,  wounds,  ulcers,  fradures,  lux- 
ations, &c.  were  fettled  and  agreed  on, 
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by  all  the  funreons  of  eminence  in  Eu-  Even  *he 

J  0  cureotex- 

rope*  ;  and  hence  thofe  who  thought  not  ternaI 
for  themfelves,  faw  no  neceflity  of  exa-  quiring- 

the  ule 

mining,   what  had  been  written  upon  ofmedica- 

r  n    -l  r  1      merits  has 

thefe  fubjects.    Perhaps  alio  the  parade  beenneg- 
and  eclat,  that  commonly  attend  a  fuc-  le&ed' 
cefsful  operation,  might  be  an  induce- 
ment to  purfue  that  part  of  the  bufinefs, 
by  which  fame  was  moft  readily  acquired ; 
efpecially  in  thofe  who  had  not  been  pro- 
perly educated  in  the  practice  of  medical 
furgery.  Formerly  the  knowledge  of  this 
art  defcended  from  mafter  to  pupil,  and 
the  Tyro  was  regularly  taught  the  me- 
thods of  cure  which  had  been  approved, 
and  handed  down  from  one  furgeon  to  an- 
other. But,  unfortunately  for  the  fcience, 
fome  years  ago,  moft  of  thofe  who  com- 
menced furgeons  in  England  had  been 
bred  Apothecaries;  and  were  never  in- 
structed in  the  art  of  curing  external  dif- 


*  Mr.  Sharp's  Crit.  Inq.  Preface. 
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eafes,  until  a  year's  attendance  in  an  hof- 
pital,  and  being  able  to  perform  opera- 
tions, gave  them  credit  for  being  profi- 
cients in  a  branch  of  knowledge  they  had 

not  a  fufficient  opportunity  of  attaining  : 
it  being  impomble  to  learn  medical  fur- 
gery  without  a  feries  of  years  experience. 
Accordingly,  it  muft  have  been  obferveds 
that  many  men  with  this  education,  who 
have  fhone  as  operators,  have  not  been 
able  to  diftinguim  themfelves,  in  prevent- 
ing the  neceffity  of  this  treatment,  or  in 
the  cure  of  thofe  difeafes,  where  opera- 
tions cannot  with  any  fort  of  propriety  be 
introduced, 

Thedreff-  The  dremng  arid  cure  of  fores  is  not 
fores  in     to  be  learned  by  merely  looking  on ;  and 

whatman-  as  nothing  is  worfe  in  its  confequences 

ner  t'o'  be  1     :"  '• 

learned.     than  bad  habits,  the  topical  application  of 
remedies  ought  only  to  be  ftudied  from 
exact  and  attentive  practice..  Dreffings 
muft  be  applied,  with  the  proper  inten- 
tion 
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t'ion  of  affifting  nature  ;  and  the  hand,  by 
ufe,  will  acquire  dexterity  in  carrying  into 
execution  the  di&ates  of  an  enlightened 
mind.    A  man  may  fee  bandage  ufed  daU 
3y,  and  hear  of  its  advantages,  without 
being  able  to  employ  it  otherwife  than 
to  do  injury,   until  ufe  and  obfervation 
make  him  familiar  in  the  application.  So 
much  depends  upon  the  manner  of  ufing 
external  remedies,  that  it  is  a  notorious 
fact,  that  thofe  furgeons  who  have  been 
properly  educated  from  their  youth,  will 
accomplifh  a  cure  with  the  fame  kind  of 
dremngs  which  prove  ufelefs,  if  not  per- 
nicious, in  the  hands  of  thofe  who  were 
never  taught  the  right  manner  of  apply- 
ing them.   A  mechanical  exactnefs  is  re- 
quired ;  accordingly,  thofe  who  have  a 
mechanical  genius  make  the  beft  dreflers, 
becaufe  it  leads  them  to  apply  the  whole 
of  their  dremngs  accurately.    It  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  though  recent  ulcers,  arif- 
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ing  from  common  accidents,  fuch  as 
wounds,  bruifes,  &c.  will,  by  the  force  of 
nature,  often  heal,  in  whatever  manner 
they  are  dreffed ;  yet  proper  treatment 
will  greatly  facilitate  their  cure.  There-: 
fore,  unlefs  nature  is  properly  confulted 
and  amfted  in  the  cure  of  chronical  ulcers, 
not  only  with  fuitable  drefllngs,  but  by 
attending  to  every  point  of  the  fore,  and 
to  the  parts  about  it,  with  precifion,  the 
furgeon  will  give  frequent  proofs,  that  he 
has  learned  his  bufinefs  only  in  part.  Nor 
indeed  is  it  pomble  for  him  to  form  any 
true  judgment  of  the  appearance  of  an 
ulcer,  without  knowing  the  effects  that 
different  modes  of  dreffing  produce. 

Now  this  kind  of  inftru&ion  is  not  to 
be  expected  in  hofpitals  in  general ;  though 
great  advantages,  from  feeing  a  variety  of 
cafes,  and  operations,  may  be  acquired  by 
attending  them.  The  number  of  patients 
dreffed  in  a  very  fhort  fpace  of  time,  will 

not 
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not  admit  of  great  nicety  ;  the  pupil  has 
not  time  to  examine  them  with  attention 
and  accuracy  ;  the  hafty  and  general  man- 
ner of  drefling  will  fall  very  fliort  of 
proper  inftruclion  ;  and  if  he  has  not  been 
previously  well  grounded  in  judicious  pri- 
vate practice,  he  will  adopt  a  bad  method 
of  proceeding  *  :  Of  courfe  proving  defi- 
cient in  the  cure  of  thofe  fores  where  art 
is  required,  he  turns  his  thoughts  to  the 
ufe  of  the  knife,  where  he  is  more  likely 
to  be  fuccefsful.    Indeed,  1  believe  a  defi- 
ciency in  Medtco-chirurgical  knowledge, 
has  often  arifen  from  want  of  a  proper  in- 
itiation into  the  art ;  and  I  am  perfuaded, 
this  has  been  the  fource  of  more  mifchief 
than  is  generally  imagined  ;  bad  practice 
having  been  tranfmitted  from  matter  to. 

*  Thofe  who  have  not  had  proper  opportunities  of 
receiving  inftruction,  during  the  early  part  of  their  edu- 
cation, fhould  not  omit  feeing  the  private  practice  of 
the  hofpital  furgeon,  under  whom  they  enter,    in  or- 
der to  learn  a  proper  method  of  drefTing. 

pupil, 
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pupil,  by  thofe  who  had  not  been  taught 
a  judicious  method,  in  the  application  of 
topical  remedies.  Otherwife  1  am  certain 
the  cure  of  chronical  ulcers  would  not  fo 
often  have  been  a  Humbling  block :  the 
old  furgeons  knew  how  to  cure  them,  and 
I  have  every  reafon  to  believe,  they  will 
for  the  moll  part  be  readily  and  fafely 
healed,  when  fcientific  principles  are  pur- 
fued. 

^t^eftu-  But  whatever  were  the  motives,  a  fond- 
dy  ot  ope    ne£g       ^  knjfe  prevai}ed   an{]  even,  in 

rations  *■  *  5 

has  been  dayg    ty[r.  pott  teHs  us  *    fa^  oper_ 

cultivated,  "  x 

the  medi-  ations  are  the  great  and  almoft  only  ob- 
offurgery  je&,  which  thole  who  come  to  the  hofpi- 
aSated.C  ta^s  f°r  improvement  have  in  view  :  and 
I  am  forry  to  obferve  the  fame  views  too 
often  continue,  when  they  afterwards  re- 
fide  in  the  country.  Chirurgical  writers 
alfo  have  chiefly  been  engaged  in  this 


nev 


*  Preface  to  Treat,  on  Fiftul.  Lachrym. 
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purfuit  *.    Inftead  of  following  the  plan 
of  Parey,  Hildanus,  Aquapendens,  Wife- 
man,  Turner,  &c.  who  attended  to  the 
improvement  of  medical  furgery,  the  moft 
eminent  furgeons  in  thefe  days  confine 
their  inquiries  to  thofe  complaints,  where 
the  principal  part  is  accomplished  by  the 
hand.    At  the  fame  time,  fo  little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  cure  of  ulcers, 
which  make  by  much  the  greateft  part  of 
medical  furgery,  that  Mr.  Life,  knowing 
the  infufficiency  of  modern  pradice,  late- 
ly wrote  a  paper  j~  to  recal  furgeons  to 
the  ufe  of  bandage  in  the  cure  of  fore 
legs  ! ! !  fairly  evincing,  that  as  the  art 
gained  knowledge  in  one  part,  it  has  dege- 
nerated in  another.    Nor  can  there  be  a 
ftronger  proof  of  this  degeneracy,  or  great- 
er marks  of  quackery,   than  the  difpofi- 
tion  to  believe,,  that  thefe  complaints  may 

*  Mr.  Bilguer  on  amputation  in  particular  muft  be 
excepted.  -J-  Med.  Inq.  vol.  iv. 

be 
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be  cured  by  fpecifics ;  and  that  we  have  a 
univerfal  remedy  in  the  vinegar  of  lead. 
The  principles  inconteftibly  right,  laid 
down  by  Parey  *from  the  Greeks,  for  the 
topical  management  of  compound  fractures, 
and  formerly  followed  by  the  belt  furgeons 
in  Europe,  are  now  generally  negle&ed, 
or  not  underftood  ;  and  our  refinements 
too  often  extinguifh  the  life  of  the  patient 
by  a  deluge  of  matter  f . 
The  con-       Surely  fufFering  the  medical  practice  of 

fequence 

of  fuffer-    furgery  to  degenerate,  is  difgraceful  to  the 

ing  the  .  ...  r  . 

medical  fcience,  and  highly  injurious  to  lociety. 

furgery  to  For  he  who  omits  to  inform  himfelf  in  the 

rafeTand  methods  of  preventing  operations,  will 

ta^e^tQ11"  perf°rin  niore  than  are  neceffary ;  and 


the  i  fat    many  a        wni°n  mig^lt»  I  am  perfuad- 


tending  to   ed,  have  been  faved,  has  been  taken  off, 
branch  of  becaufe  the  operator  had  never  attended 
Pro*"ef   properly  to   the  art  of  healing.  Every 


the 
fion 


*   Lib.  xv,  cap.  24  &  25.  f  See  Eflay  on 

Comp.  Fra&ures. 
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blockhead  can  amputate  a  kg ;  but  how 
much  more  praife  worthy  is  he  whofe 
fkill  enables  him  to  effect  a  cure,  and  pre- 
ierve  the  limb  ?  The  difcerning  part  of 
mankind  will  efteem  him  ;  he  will  ever 
be  diftinguifhed  from  the  herd,  who  are 
incapable  of  giving  nature  proper  affift- 
ance  under  difficulties  ;  and  his  own  re- 
flections will  fully  reward  him  for  the 
pains  he  may  have  taken,  in  acquiring 
that  knowledge  his   profcffion  requires. 
Befides,  if  he  is  well  fkilled  in  medical 
furgery,  the  event  of  neceffary  operations 
(when  he  is  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to 
them)  will  be  more  fuccefsful,  from  a  ju- 
dicious choice  of  proper  applications.  For 
fuppofmg  a  furgeon  to  remove  a  fcirrhus 
with  dexterity  from  the  breaft,  and  to 
drefs  the  fucceeding  ulcer  with  common 
digeftives  ;  by  irritating,  he  may  bring 
on  a  return  of  the  difeafe,  which  perhaps 
might  not  have  happened,  if  proper  feda- 

tives 
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tives  had  been  all  along  employed,  and 
care  taken  to  keep  the  parts  about  the  ci- 
catrix in  a  ftate  incapable  of  being  eafily 
fretted  *;    Or  fuppofe  the  operation  of 
trepanning  to  be  well  performed,  yet  if 
the  furgeon  does  not  know  what  kind  of 
medicaments  mould  be  ufed,  to  fubdue 
fungi  of  the  brain,  and  when,  and  in  what 
manner,  to  fupprefs  evacuations  from  this 
fubftance ;  the  patient  will  fometimes  fall 
a  victim  to  the  ignorance  of  his  affiftant  f . 
In  fhort,  will  not  operations,  however  well 
performed,  often  prove  abortive,  if  the 
furgeon  has  not  made  medical  furgery 
the  principal  part  of  his  ftudy  ?  And  yet  I 
am  fearful,  too  many  who  have  confined 
their  inquiries  to  operations  chiefly,  have 
adopted  the  opinion,  that  nature  being 
the  curer  of  wounds,  no  external  applica- 
tion whatever  affifts,  farther  than  by  keep- 
ing the  parts  foft,  and  defending  them 

*  See  Cancer,        f  See  Wounds  of  the  Head. 
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from  the  air ;  and  that  dry  lint,  and  any- 
mild  ointment,  are  fully  fufficient  for  e- 
very  purpofe  ! 

It  however  rauft  be  confefled,  that  ma-  Opera- 

.  .  r  j-r    r        tions  ufc- 

nual  operation  orten  eradicates  diieaies,  fu]7  an(i 
which  are  incapable  of  being  removed  by  jJ^dTf 
other  remedies  :  and  it  is  certainly  a  moft  Perform- 

J  ing  them 

ufeful,  and  neceffary  branch  of  the  pro-  readily 

acquired. 

feflion  :  they  have  done  well,  who  have 
devifed  the  moft  proper  method  of  per- 
forming   it ;    and    an    operator,  with 
knowledge  and  fteadinefs,  is  worthy  of 
efteem.    Neverthelefs,  though  fome  men 
have  raifed  themfelves  to  the  head  of  the 
art,  by  their  practice  and  writings  in  this 
branch  of  medicine,  yet,  I  think  with  M. 
de  la  Peyronie  *,  that  thofe  furgeons  who 
reft  their  merit  on  the  ability  of  perform- 
ing operations  alone at  once  leffen  them- 
felves, and  depreciate  their  profeffion.  By 
this  courfe  of  practice,  they  effectually 


*  Preface  to  vol.  i.  Memoirs  Surg.  Paris. 
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prove  that  their   attainments  in  the  art 
have  been  confined  to  a  very  narrow  com- 
pafs ;    becaufe,  after  all,  the  ufe  of  the 
knife  requires  but  a  fmall  degree  of  me- 
chanical dexterity.    Operations  are  very 
readily  undertaken,  and  as  readily  per- 
formed, by  Tyros,  after  a  little  practice 
upon  dead  bodies  ;  and  illiterate  men,  to- 
tally unconfcious  of  any  one  law  of  na- 
ture, or  of  any  one  principle  in  the  orga- 
nization of  an  animal  frame,  are  equally 
dexterous  and  fuccefsful  in  their  operations 
with  the  knife,  upon  brutes.    In  this  re- 
prefentation,  we  hope  to  be  underftood 
merely  as  cenfuring  hackneyed  modes  of 
practice ;   being  fufficiently  aware,  that 
difeafes  requiring  operations  out  of  the 
common  way,  frequently  prefent  them- 
felves,  where  original  delign  is  required, 
and  which  can  only  be  well  conceived 
and  executed  by  men  of  genius  and  reflec- 
tion. 

Society 
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Society  would  have  received  greater  ad-  Greater 

J  advanta- 

vantages  from  the  art  of  furgery,  if  equal  ges  would 

°  have  ac- 

attention  had  been  paid  to  the  nature  of  erued  to 

fociety,  if 

inflammation,  ulcers,  and  abfceffes.    For  more  at- 

r     1    i  tendon 

however  thele  may  appear  to  be  iettled,  had  been 
yet  there  is  not  any  branch  of  medicine  Judical 
requires  more  correction  ;  much  lefs  hav-  forgery, 
ing  been  done  fince  the  time  of  Galen, 
than  is  generally  imagined ;  erroneous 
principles,  and  bad  practice,  having  been 
handed  down  to  us,  from  his  days,  by  one 
writer  to  another,  and  received  as  efta- 
blifhed  rules,  without  being  ftrictly  exa- 
mined. 

Even  Wifeman,  who  was  perfectly  ca-  But  erro- 
pable  of  writing  an  original  book,  copied  nTonsrme 
a  farrago  of  medicines,  from  Galen,   or  ^eeJ  f°"m 
his  followers,  and  adopted  many  errors,  ^n™" 
feemingly  for  no  other  reafon  than  their  other, 
having  paffed  through  the  hands  of  the 
Greek,  Arabic,  and  Latin  writers  unmo- 
lefted.    Becaufe,  whenever  he  had  refolu- 

G  tion 
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tion  enough  to  fhake  off  the  fetters  of  au- 
thority, his  own  good  fenfe,  in  many  in- 
ftances,  flatly  contradicts  the  very  rules 
he  had  approved  and  laid  down.  And 
truly  moft  of  the  books,  which  treat  upon 
medical  furgery  in  general,  are  collections 
of  old  materials,  often  named  up  to  fanc- 
tify  an  heterogeneous  practice,  inadequate 
to  the  purpofe  for  which  it  was  intend- 
ed. 

Andopi--       The  baron  Van  Swieten,  indeed,  has 

nions,and 

rules  re-    collected  together  almoft  all  that  had  been 

commend-  . 

ed,  which  written  upon  the  fubject ;  but,  not  being  a 
have  been  practical  furgeon,  he  has  received  and  recom- 
rejecled.  j^r^e^  amidft  true  medical  fcience,  many 
opinions  and  rules  which  ought  to  have 
been  rejected.  Nor  has  Mr.  Samuel 
Sharpe,  on  the  art  of  healing,  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  ehirurgical  treatife,  (hewn 
ft  ill  equal  to  his  manner  of  defcribing 
operations.  In  the  one  inftance  he  ranfack- 

ed  the  works  of  every  writer  of  eminence 
i  for 
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For  information,  and  exhibited  a  clear, 
learned,  and  ingenious  view  of  the  lubject 
in  queftion  :  in  the  other,  as  will  here- 
after appear,  he  left  convincing  proofs 
that  his  inquiries  were  not  equally  affidu- 
ous,  and  that  his  attention  was  principal- 
ly taken  up  with  the  ufe  of  the  knife* 
Had  his  work  been  ftored  with  true  me- 
dico-chirurgical  knowledge,  he  would 
have  taught  us  in  what  manner  obftinate 
ulcers,  which  are  curable,  might  be 
cured. 

Indeed  the  complaint  made  by    Dr.    As  effeas 
Freind,*  of  the  effect  of  external  appli-  lo- 
cations not  being  properly  adjufted,  ftill 

remains  in  full  force  :  few  right  fteps  hav-  ProPerly 

0         r  adjufted. 

ing  yet  been  taken,  to  inveftigate  their 
properties.   The  dodrine  of  inflammation  . 
too,  its  confequences,  and  cure,  will  ad- 
mit of  much  improvement.    For  inftance, 
all  the  books,  to  this  day,  tell  us  that  we 


* 


Hill,  ofPhyfic.  p.  56  &feq.  vol*  i. 
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Inftances 
of  erro- 
neous doc- 
trines re- 
tained. 


muft  firft  attempt  difcuffion  in  every  in> 
flammation :  and  notwithstanding  fuppu- 
ration  comes  on,  we  muft  forward  it  as 
much  as  poffible  :  whereas  nature  herfelf 
proceeds  with  no  fuch  uncertainty ;  and  if 
writers  would  have  confulted  her  inftead 
of  books,  they  would  long  fince  have  dif- 
carded  this  inconfiftent  doctrine,  and  have 
known  when  to  have  attempted  difcuffion, 
and  when  to  have  let  it  alone*.    The  an- 
cient doctrine  of  laudable  pus^  as  it  is  call- 
ed, being  neceflary  to  the  cure  of  ulcers, 
is  univerfally  believed  ;  yet  upon  inquiry, 
this  opinion  will  be  difcovered  to  be  ill 
founded  f  ;  and  that  even  in  many  cafes, 
attempts  to  procure  laudable  pus,  are  not 
only  unneceffary,  but  injurious.    The  ap- 
plication too  of  digeftives,  coinpofed  of 
rofin,  wax,  and  heating  ingredients,  to 
wounds,  is  ftill  in  general  ufe  ;  but  cef- 


1  *  See  Treat,  on  Inflam.  chap,  ii, 
f  See  Eff.  on  Ulcers. 
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tainly  with  great  impropriety  ;  and  there 
cannot  be  any  doubt,  but  nature  for  the 
moft  part  brings  on  digeftion  in  them,  in 
oppofition  to  bad  practice.  Irritating  dreff- 
ings  are  very  frequently  applied  to  fores, 
already  preternaturally  irritable ;  hence 
they  are  injurious  and  repugnant  to  com- 
mon fenfe.  Nor  are  the  ointments  com- 
monly employed  in  ulcers,  the  moft  eligi- 
ble ;  wherefore,  without  mentioning  other 
particulars,  the  neceftity  of  purfuing  the 
plan  fpoken  of  in  the  preface,  is  obvious. 

By  medical  furgery  we  do  not  only  Medical 
mean  external  difeafes,  where  both  dreff-  {"hat,  and 
ings  and  internal  medicines  are  required,  Jjjj  h  fe 
but  alfo  fuch  complaints    as   are  cured  Parates 

medicine 

wholly  by  outward  remedies  ;  becaufe,  in  and  fur- 
this  inftance,  the  hand  and  external  medica-  drawn. 
merits,  which  fubdue  the  difeafe  by  their 
medicinal  virtues,  are  both  employed  at 
the  fame  time.    Accordingly  Celfus,  in 
Jiis  fifth  book,  places  wounds,  ulcers,  in- 
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flammation,  eryfipelas,  gangrene,  tumors, 
&c.  in  that  branch  of  medicine,  which  op- 
pofes  difeafes  by  medical  compofition  ;  and 
very  properly  confines  furgery  to  thofe 
difeafes,  where  the  principal  intention  is 
accomplifhed  by  the  hand.  Wherefore, 
Tf  a  line  is  to  be  drawn  betwixt  thefe  two. 
branches  of  the  profeffion,  furgery  muft 
be  confined  to  its  original  defignation,  ma- 
nual operation ^  fuch  as  making  a  wound, 
removing  extraneous  bodies,  &c. 

The  practice  of  medicine  immediately 
takes  place,  when  the  drefTings  are  ap- 
plied ;  and  for  this  reafon,  the  drefling  of 
wounds  characterized  the  art  of  healing, 
long  before  furgery  was  diftinguifhed  by 
any    particular  name.     The  word  heal^ 
feems  to  have  been  originally  underftood 
to  fignify  the  healing  of  wounds  :  "  I 
wound9'  and  I  heal 

f.  Deutcr.  cap.  xxxii.  verfe  39  about  fix  hundred  years 
before  Homer,  and  one  thoufand  before  Hippocrates. 

Thofe 
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Thofe,  therefore,  who  were  employed  in 
this  office,  were  called  healers.  ~  Nor  had 
the  appellation  of  Rauphe  among  the  He- 
brews, letros  among  the  Greeks,  or  Me- 
dicus  among  the  Latins,  any  other  mean- 
ing *.  Wherefore  Homer  fays  f 
og  yotp  ccvvjp  ttoXXcov  otvroc^icq  ccXXuv 

The  letros  is  a  man  prejer able  to  many 
others,  in  extracting  arrows,  and  applying 
mild  medicaments  to  the  wound. 

Nor  can  there  be  clearer  limits  of  two 
branches  of  the  lame  profeffion  than  this 
paffage  de'fcribes  :  extracting  arrows  be- 
ing furgery,  and  the  external  application 
of  remedies,  phyfic  J. 

An 

*  Iatrike  is  a  technical  term,  ftill  ufed  to  fignify 
that  branch  which  treats  of  the  healing  or  curing  dif- 
eafes. 

f  Horn.  lib.  xi.  v.  514. 

\  It  is  well  known  the  word  phyfic  is  not  properly- 
applicable  to  any  of  the  branches  of  medicine  ;  but,  as 
it  has  been  fo  long  transferred  from  natural  philofophy 
to  that  fcience,  and  is  fo  well  underftood  in  this  fenfe, 

C  4  it 
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Medical  An  inquiry  then  into  the  medical  part 

extend  it-  °f  forgery,  leads  us  from  the  confined 

every  p°art  views  °f  an  operator,  to  a  more  extenfive 

ofmedi-  contemplation  of  nature  and  her  works  : 

cine  and  f  > 

prevents  a  true  infight  into  nature  being  requifite, 
tions,,  whenever  medicines  are  ufed.  For  how 
is  it  pofhble  to  act  with  propriety  without 
knowing  their  powers,  and  the  ftate  of 
the  parts  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied  ? 
Nor  can  the  end  of  ufing  medicines  be  any 
way  attained  (unlefs  by  accident \  with- 
out true  medical  knowledge.  Surely  they 
know  very  little  of  the  matter,  who  can 
fuppofe  the  duty  of  a  forgeon  extends  no 
farther,  in  the  cure  of  any  external  difeafe, 
than  the  ufe  of  his  knife  or  plaifter,  and  a 
manual  neatnefs  of  bandage  ! 

it  feemed  proper  to  ufc  it  for  the  fake  of  diftinflion, 
We  have  alfo  often  ufed  the  word  Medicine,  according 
to  the  modern  acceptation,  in  oppofition  to  the  word 
furgery,  though  i(;  properly  fignifies  the  whole  art  of 
liealing. 

Notwith- 
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Notwithstanding,  therefore,  that  the 
moderns  have  called  the  treatment  of 
wounds,  ulcers,  &c.  furgery,  contrary 
to  the  direction  of  Celfus  *  ;  it  is  ft  ill,  and 
ever  will  be,  ftri&ly  the  medical  branch; 
for  it  is  medicine,  and  not  furgery,  which 
effects  a  cure  He  therefore  who  under- 
takes the  cure  of  external  complaints,  re- 
quires now  many  more  qualifications  than 
Celfus  has  enumerated  "f,  as  requifites  ne- 
ceflary  for  a  furgeon  :  becaufe  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  his  days,  what  he  call- 
ed furgery,  and  the  branch  which  cured 
by  medicaments  J,  are  united ;  and  the 
firft  object  of  the  furgeon  is  now  to  pre- 
vent operations  by  medicaments.  Befides 
underftanding  anatomy  and  the  animal 

*  See  preface  to  his  fifth  book. 
+  Lib.  vii.  Preface. 

%  Later  writers  have  diftinguiflied  thefe  two  branches 
into  ehirurgery  and  chirurgical  operations,  fee  Aqua- 
pendens.    But  furely  this  diftinaion  is  unclaflical. 

ceconomy, 
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ceconomy,  he  mould  be  able  to  diPringuifli 
from  the  appearance  of  a  wound,  ulcer, 
tumor,  &c  in  what  manner  any  of  thefe 
difeafes,  may  affect  the  whole  body.  If 
he  is  not  well  verfed  in  the  fedative  and 
ftimulating  properties  of  applications,  to- 
gether with  the  different  kinds  of  irritabi- 
lity, and  its  confequences  ;  he  will  often 
be  counteracting  nature,  inftead  of  affift- 
ing  her.    Even  by  the  improper  ufe  of 
precipitate,  and  fimilar  applications,  he 
may  fubjeir.  the  patient  to  rigors  and  their 
effects,  by  increafing  the  irritability  of 
the  whole  habit  * ;  and  bring  on  a  train 
of  misfortunes,  which  {kill  and  a  proper 
conduct  would  avoid.    Hence  his  being 
converfant  with  the  ftate  of  the  body,  the 
nature  and  action  of  medicines,  and  with 
what  changes  different  kinds  of  medical 
combinations  produce,  is  indifpenfable. 

*  See  Eflay  on  Inflam. 
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Different  kinds  of  acrimony  require  dif- 
ferent correctives.  He  muft,  therefore,  be 
able  to  judge,  what  kind  of  alteration  the 
matter  in  fores  has  undergone,  when  it 
degenerates  from  health  ;  whether  it  is 
owing  to  a  difeafed  habit,  or  a  local  com- 
plaint ;  he  muft  underftand  in  what  man- 
ner thefe  may  affect  each  other,  and  what 
particular  kind  of  remedies  are  neceifary 
to  reftore  the  juices,  &c.  to  a  healthful 
ftate  ;  otherwife  he  will  be  deficient  in  his 
practice.     Nor  is  it  even  poffible  for  him 
to  apply  a  bandage  with  propriety,  unlefs 
he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  obftruction,  tenfion,  relaxation, 
&c.    In  fhort,  he  mould  be  acquainted 
with  all  a  phyfician  ought  to  know  ;  for 
if  he  cannot  foretel,  in  general,  what  kind 
of  effects  will  be  produced  upon  an  ulcer, 
&c.  both  by  external  and  internal  medi- 
cines,   he  will  often  meet  interruption 
from  an  improper  ufe  of  them.    For  in- 

ftance 
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fiance,  if  he  does  not  know  that  purges 
inereafe  the  running  of  fores,  he  may  of- 
ten bring  on  a  flux  of  humors  by  increaf- 
ing  irritability,  when  he  intends  to  lelfen 
it ;  and  not  lefs  frequently  occafion  a  de- 
generacy of  a  healing  fore  into  a  bad  ftate, 
by  an  improper  ufe  of  them,  if  he  knows 
not  from  the  appearance  of  a  corrofive 

ulcer,  whether  mercury  corrects  or  in- 
creafes  the  difeafe,  he  may  as  often  do  ir- 
reparable injury  as  fervice  ;  and  if  he  can- 
not judge  from  the  fleflvy  i  bres,  together 
with  the  difcharge,  what  remedy  is  to  be 
chofen  as  an  antidote,  he  will  be  equally 
in  the  dark. 

All  this,  I  imagine,  will  be  allowed  me ; 
and  yet  it  feems  very  evident,  that  but 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  thefe  par-r 
ticulars.  For  is  it  not  ufual  with  furgeons 
to  have  one  common  digeftive,  which  they 
ufe  upon  moft  occafions  ?  And  is  not  this 
like  prefcribing  the  fame  purge  in  all  cafes 

and 
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and  conftitutions  ?  Would  any  one  fuppofe, 
that  the  cure  of  an  exceeding  fenfible  fore 
had  ever  been  in  view,  when  the  oint- 
ments in  common  ufe  were  devifed  ?  Is 
it  poffible  to  reflect  without  horror  on 
the  ufmg  yellow  bafilicon,  foftened  with 
turpentine,  or  mixed  with  precipitate*  to  Wantof 
di^eft  an  ulcer,  where  the  nerves  are  al-  attention 
ready  preternaturally  irritable  r  or,  11  we  feas  of 
take  a  view  of  the  confidence  of  the  yel-  ^Iced.n" 
low  bafilicon  of  the  (hops,  and  of  the  ma- 
terials of  which  it  is  made,   may  it  not  be 
imagined,  that  the  ftate  of  the  nerves  and 
the  action  of  topics  had  never  been  thought 
upon  ?  The  black  bafilicon  is  omitted  in 
ibme  difpenfatories,  notwithstanding  it  is 
certain,  that  pitch,  made  into  an  ointment, 
is  a  powerful  fedative,  and  often  more 
readily  and  effectually  takes  off  preterna- 

*  It  is  faid,  "  that  precipitate  produces  laudable 
pus,"  and  is  therefore  ufeful ;'  but  this  it  effeds  by  in- 
creafing  heat,  which  we  fhall  hereafter  ihew  is  not  al- 
ways necefiary, 

tural 
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tural  irritability  in  fores  than  any  other' 
remedy;  and  maybe  ufed  with  happy  ef- 
fects, where  no  other  application  can  fo 
properly  take  place. 
However,  in  the  furgeons  books  belong- 
Modem    ing  to  our  hofpitals,  lefs  irritating  digef- 
havTim-    t^ves  tnan   tne  yellow  bafilicon  of  the 
the  plan    London  difpenfatory  are  prefcribed  ;  and 
predecef    t*ie  co^ege  at  Edinburgh  have  improved 

fors,  but  this  plan,  by  ordering  their  yellow  bafi- 
without  r      '     J  6  /  . 

extending  licon  to  be  made  with  a  lels  quantity  of 

nough;     heating  ingredients,  and  a  larger  quanti- 

fif of!  of  h°g's  lard>  and  oil>  fo  as  to  give  it  a 
ten  do      fofter  and  a  better  confiftence.    It  were 

more  than  ■ 

lieeafy     to  be  wifhed,  they  had  alfo  directed  an 

upon  the  , .      .       «  ;    ,  r 

part.  application  tor  recent  wounds  ;  became, 
in  thefe  not  only  turpentine,  but  alfo  ro- 
fin  and  wax  are  quite  out  of  place.  I  have 
not  any  doubt  but  many  furgeons  apply 
flill  milder  dreffings  than  thofe  in  com- 
mon ufe.  The  indifd  iminate  ufe  of  pre- 
parations of  lead,  mull  often  have  pre- 
vented 
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vented  the  application  of  irritating  dreff- 
ings ;  and  there  are  furgeons  who  con- 
demn thofe  ointments,  in  which  there  is 
a  large  proportion  of  rofin  or  turpentine, 
or  whatever  irritates  ;  and  recommend  e- 
mollient  fomentations,  poultices,  and  fim- 
ple  ointments  in  their  ftead. 

There  is  fome  danger  however,  of  run- 
ning from  turpentine  and  heating  drefT- 
ings,  into  the  oppofite  extreme  ;  and  a 
fa  (h  ion  I  fee  is  arifing,  of  leaving  nature 
to  accomplifh  her  own  work,  under  the 
application  of  inactive  remedies,  incapable 
of  giving  her  afhftance.  No  man  is  a 
greater  advocate  for  fimplicity  in  remedies, 
than  I  am  ;  but  intention  fhould  at  the 
fame  time  be  purfued.  Former  practition- 
ers certainly  did  right  in  employing  dif- 
ferent remedies  for  different  intentions, 
as  the  cafes  might  require  ;  for  though  na- 
ture cures  difeafes,  fbe  muft  be  affiftedby 
art,  and  though  avoiding  painful  applica- 
tions 
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tions  is  a  main  object  to  which  the  fur- 
geon  mould  always  attend,  yet  if  we  only 
have  in  view  the  choice  of  thofe  remedies, 
which  by  their  fimplicity,  and  mild  dif- 
pofition,  are  incapable  of  giving  pain,  we 
extend  our  refinements  too  far  ;  as  fuch 
practice  is  equally  capable  of  doing  mis- 
chief, with  attempts  to  fubdue  difeafes  by 
ftorm.    In  the  one  inftance,  the  efforts 
of  nature  are  overpowered  and  fcifled  ;  in 
the  other,  (lie  is  deftitute  of  help  :  and  I 
will  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  moil  fim- 
Poultices,  pie  an(i  healthful  ulcer,  will  frequently 

fomenta-  r 

tions,  &c.  degenerate  into  an  exceeding  bad  ftate, 

in  fome 

cafes  oc-    under  the  long-continued  ufe  of  ointments 

cafion  the  r  r 

degenera-  made  or  wax  and  oil,  poultices,  or  romen- 
ukerTnto  tations.  For  thefe  things,  by  relaxing, 
a  bad  ftate  occa{ion  tne  veflels  in  the  affected  part,  to 
be  diftended  and  overcharged  ;  the  ftagnat- 
ing  juices  become  acrid,  irritate,  and  in- 
flame, and  I  have  feen  the  worfl  confe- 
rences under  this  treatment. 
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It  is  not  always  fufficient  then,  that  re- 
medies are  mild,  and  lie  foftand  eafy  up- 
on the  part  ;  they  mould  frequently  have 
a  power  as  we  mall  occafionally  {hew,  of 
preventing  inflammation,  of  eafing  pain, 
of  removing  obftruction,  of  corre&ing  a- 
crimony,  and  of  taking  off  that  kind  of 
irritability  which  emollients  increafe.  For 
thefe  purpofes  the  neutral  falts,  prepara- 
tions of  lead,  the  different  kinds  of  native 
balfam  (either  in  their  natural  flate  or  di- 
verted of  their  heating  property),  warm 
gums,  opium,  the  eflential  oils  properly 
corrected,  antifeptic  liniments,  the  appli- 
cation of  Peruvian  bark,  alum,  cold  wa- 
ter, fpirit  of  wine,  and  a  variety  of  other 
things,  have  the  preference  to  each  other 
under  different  circumftances  ;  and  differ- 
ent combinations  of  thefe  affirmants  produce 
diftinc"r,  and  neceflary  effedts. 

Nor  have  we  any  reafon  to  believe,  that 
the  effects  of  internal  medicines  have  been 

D  properly 
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The  ob- 
jections 
made  to 
furgeons 
under- 
ftanding 
the  prac- 
tice of 
phytic  re- 
cited. 


properly  attended  to,  in  the  cure  of  exter- 
nal difeafes,  when  we  view  the  contradic- 
tory methods  propofed  in  books,  and  fee 
furgeons  of  the  firft  eminence  advifmg  a 
falivation  indifcriminately,  when  an  ulcer 
is  difficult  of  cure  ;  and  purging  once  or 
twice  a  week  to  prevent  it  from  breaking 
out  again  when  healed  !  Neverthelefs,  we 
do  not  point  out  this  practice  to  decry  the 
medical  abilities  of  furgeons  in  general ; 
for  in  many  places  they  act  as  phyficians 
in  ordinary,  have  frequently  a  medical 
education,  and  often  difplay  a  refpedtable 
degree  of  phylical  knowledge  in  their  writ- 
ings. 

But  it  is  alleged,  "  that  an  abfolute  neg- 
"  lecT:  of  a  liberal  education,  raoft  com- 
"  monly  happens  to  the  generality  of  fur- 
"  geons  ;  which  is  apt  to  induce  quackery, 
"  or  at  leaft  a  narrownefs  of  thinking  a- 
<c  bout  medical  fubje&s,  and  an  abfence  of 
"  that  comprehend ve,  and  univerfal  know- 

"  ledge, 
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<l  ledge,  as  well  as  that  ingenuous  call  of 
"  temper,  requisite  to  complete  a  phyfi- 
"  cian  * :"  and  I  am  fearful  there  is  too 
much  truth  in  the  affertion.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  ornamental  learning  has 
too  frequently  concealed  ignorance  in  me- 
dicine, it  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire, 
how  far  it  is  neceffary  in  the  practice  of 
phyfic.  An  early  and  regular  cultivation 
of  learning  enlarges  the  mind,  trains  it 
up  to  application,  gives  an  active  difpofi- 
tion  to  inquiry;  and  by  a  proficiency  in 
languages,  other  ftudies  are  with  more 
facility  acquired  :  but  it  does  not  appear 
from  what  may  be  obferved,  that  thefe 
acquirements  are  always  accompanied  with 
an  ingenuous  caft  of  temper  ;  though  an 
illiberal  difpofition  is,  I  think,  a  certain 
criterion  of  a  narrow  mind,  and  often  of 
a  want  of  true  profeffional  knowledge. 
However,  there  is  not  a  ftronger  recom- 

*  Brocklefby's  Med.  Ob.  p.  37. 

D  2  mendation 
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image's  mendation  to  a  young  pra&itioner,  than 
learning^1  ornamental  learning,  becaufe  few  men  on- 
and  what    ly  can  judge  of  the  medical  abilities  of  a 

fliareofit  '  . 

isfuffi-      phyfician,  but  many  of  polite  literature  ; 

thTEtudy  and  they  give  a  phyfician  credit  for  fkill 
of  phyfic.  -m  jjjg  own  profem0n,  if  they  find  him 

pofTefled  of  this  kind  of  fcience.  It  is, 
therefore,  an  ornament  every  one  would 
wim  to  wear,  on  account  of  thefe  advan- 
tages, had  they  time  to  procure  it.  But 
as  medical  furgeons  are  early  employed  in 
medicinal  practice,  they  very  feldom  have 
an  opportunity  of  acquiring  claffical  erudi- 
tion, equal  to  thofe  who  have  an.  acade- 
mical education*. 


*  Thofe  intended  to  be  educated  in  medical  furgery, 
ftiould  not  leave  fchool  till  they  are  feventeen  ;  they 
mould  afterwards  engage  with  a  proper  perfon  to  aflilt 
them  in  reading  languages  uieful  in  their  profeffion  at 
leifure  hours,  for  three  or  four  years  longer  ;  and  when 
they  begin  to  feel  the  pleafure  of  extending  their  lite- 
rary knowledge,  they  will  not  be  wanting  in  this  pur- 
fuit. 

It 
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It  fortunately  happens,  however,  for 
thefe  gentlemen,  that  claffical  or  Polite  li- 
terature, and  the  neceflary  qualifications 
for  a  good  phyfician,  are  diftindt  and  very 
different   things.      I  aglivi  aflens,  that 
though  logic,   mathematics,  the  various 
idioms  of  languages,  rhetoric,  &c.  are 
confiderable  ornaments  to  the  profeffion, 
yet  they  are  not  more  conducive  to  a  cir- 
cumftantial  and  exact  hiflory  of  difeafes 
than  the  art  of  painting  is  to  a  mufician. 
And,  in  fupport  of  this  opinion,  we  might 
bring  fufficient  evidence  to  prove,  that  in 
proportion  as  phyficians  have  interlarded 
their  books  with  paffages  from  the  Greek 
and  Latin  poets,  medical  knowledge  has 
been  wanting  ;  becaufe  the  mind  has  been 
employed  in  contemplating  the  beauties 
of  thoie  celebrated  writers  :  and  whoever 
takes  a  view  of  the  impediments  to  the 
progrefs  of  medical  knowledge,  will  often 
find  them  arife  from  ftudying  fcience  un- 

D  3  connected 
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connected  with  medicine.  Accordingly 
Lord  Bacon  obferves,  "  that  phyficians 
<c  have  appeared  to  more  advantage  as 
tc  poets,  antiquaries,  critics,  politicians, 
"  divines,  &c.  than  in  their  own  profef- 
'*  fion  becaufe  in  his  time,  the  line  of 
education  led  chiefly  to  thefe  ftudies. 

No  one  I  believe  will  contend  that  Dr. 
Mead  was  a  better  phyfician  than  Syden- 
ham, becaufe  he  was  a  mo-  e  polite  fcho- 
lar  and  a  greater  philofophv*r.    The  rea- 
fon  is  obvious  ;  for  Sydenham  was  not  di- 
verted by  fpeculative  reafoning,  but  learn- 
ed by  ftricl:  obfervation  the  nature  and 
cure  of  difeafes  ;  whereas,  the  other  was 
often  manifeftly  led  away  from  the  proper 
object  by  purfuits  foreign  to  his  profeffion. 
Therefore,  though  claffical  learning,  &c. 
may  be  neceffary  to  form  an  elegant  writer, 
or  a  diftinguimed  orator,  or  may  enable 
a  man  to  appear  with  luftre  in  converfa- 
tion,  yet  if  it  is  not  immediately  con- 
nected 
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nested  with  medical  knowledge,  much 
time  may  be  loft  in  acquiring  it,  which 
ought  to  have  been  fpent  in  other  ftudies. 
Thofe  who  are  not  fo  highly  polifhed,  may 
acquire  fufficient  fkill  in  the  art  of  heal- 
ing, if  they  have  a  competent  lhare  of 
understanding  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  and  attend  proper  medical 
fchools,  after  they  have  learned  the  ma- 
teria medica,  the  art  of  compounding  me- 
dicaments, and  their  external  and  internal 
effects  upon  the  human  body.  For  the 
mind  is  put  into  action,  and  more  enlarged, 
by  the  ftudy  of  nature,  than  by  any  other 
kind  of  learning  ;  and  thofe  who  practice 
medical  furgery,  have  nature  conftantly 
before  their  eyes. 

The  hu 

The  human  body  is  a  machine  fui gene-  man  body 
r/j,  that  can  only  be  explained  by  its  own  a^upon 
laws  and  principles  *  ;  the  effect  of  medi-  hs.  ™vn 

principles; 
cines    the  pure 
of  difeafes 

*   As  the  ftudy  of  phyfiology  leads  to  hydraulics,  {°,Cdb 
optics,  pneumatics,  mechanics,   Sec.  fome  advife  the   Seal  * 

D  4  ftudy  practice. 
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cines  and  the  cure  of  difeafes  are  no  ways 
to  be  learned  but  by  clinical  practice. 
And         Therefore,  if  the  mind  is  enlarged  by 
therefore     the  ftudy  Qf  the  animal  (Economy,  and 

iurgeons,  J  J  1 

without      that  part  of  nature  immediately  connect- 

rre  t  claf-  .  .  , 

ficaUearn-  ed  with  medicine,  there  cannot  be  any 
u"der-y  doubt  but  furgeons,  of  tolerable  abilities, 
jWphy-  wit|1  the  e(iucation  fpoken  of,  and  the  in- 
formation obtained  in  the  nature  and  feat 
of  difeafes,  by  their  office  of  opening  mor- 
bid bodies,  may  acquire  every  kind  of 
knowledge  requifite  to  the  ftudy  of  me- 
dicine. And  though  they  may  not  be  pof- 
feffed  of  the  art  of  perfuading,  or  able  to 

ftudy  of  thefe,  previous  to  the  ftudy  of  the  animal  ceco- 
nomy,  by  way  of  preparatory  knowledge  :  but,  when 
thus  employed,  they  have  always  been  defective,  and 
frequently  led  into  egregious  error.  After  the  office  of 
the  human  body  is  learned  upon  its  own  principles,  fo 
much  of  the  other  fciences  may  indeed  be  inquired  in- 
to, as  feems  to  be  connected  with  the  fubjeft :  they 
will,  in  many  inftances,  explain  each  other,  care  being 
taken  that  the  foreign  aid  is  always  made  fubfervient  to 
the  objett  in  queftion. 

diftinguiftv 
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diftinguifh  themfelves  as  great  fcholars,  yet, 
as  we  fhail  prefently  fhew,  thofe  brought 
up  in  medical  furgery  have,  or  may 
have,  every  advantage  of  information,  in 
collecting  the  hiftories  of  difeafes,  and 
their  cures,  at  prefent  written,  and  of  im- 
proving them  by  their  own  obfervation. 

The  chief  miftake,  committed  by  medi-  F 
cal  fureeons,  is  leaving  off  their  ftudies  whence  a 

0  0  deficiency 

juft  when  they  have  qualified  themfelves  of  know- 
for  purfuing  them  !  Inftead  of  confider-  meaica? 
ing  the  inftru&ions  they  have  received  in  foretimes 
medical  fchools,  as  an  opening  to  the  es? 
mind,  and  the  beginning  of  inquiry  only, 
they  think  themfelves  completely  furnifh- 
ed,  and  are  content  with  the  little  ftore 
of  undigefted  knowledge  they  have  ga- 
thered in  a  fhort  time.    But,  withdutfrefh 
fupplies,  this  knowledge  degenerates,  and 
evinces  the  truth  of  the  obfervation,  that 
the  mind,  like  the  body,  unlefs  it  is  con- 
ftantly  nourimed  with  proper  food  and 

exercife, 
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exercife,  becomes  feeble,  and  of  very  lit-* 
tie  ufe. 

Perhaps  fome  may  read  over  the  modern 
publications  in  medicine  ;    but  reading 
without  good  digeftion  does  very  little  fer- 
vice,  and  often  harm  :  the  digefting  of 
any  kind  of  learning  confifts  in  beginning 
at  its  origin,  and  tracing  it  to  its  prefent 
ftate  ;  for  which  purpofe  the  ancients  muft 
be  confulted,  that  the  origin  of  practice 
may  be  known  * ;  a  collection  of  facts,  ei- 
ther from  obfervation  or  experiment,  muft 
Medico-     be  made  ;  time  and  reflection  exercifed  ; 
callow-  a  regular  chain  of  rational  examination 
whitman-  purfued  ;  and  the  remit  of  inquiry  collect- 
Tier  to  be    e(j  an(j  methodifed  :  for  unlefs  this  plan  is 
obtained.  x 

adopted,  erroneous  opinions,  crude  concep- 

*  Suppofe  for  inftance,  we  were  to  meet  with  a  new 
powder  recommended  for  the  cure  of  an  Eryfipelas  : 
upon  examining  the  hiftory  of  this  difeafe,  we  fliall  dif- 
cover  this  practice  to  be  the  fpawn  of  an  ill  grounded 
hypothecs,  and  a  very  injudicious  treatment.  See  Ery- 
fipelas. 

tions, 
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4ions,  and  fuperficial  knowledge,  always 
appear  in  cafes  of  difficulty. 

But  thofe  who  have  not  been  trained  The  dif- 

up  tQ  thinking,  by  continual  application,  *dgeasn~f 

find  it  difficult,  I  imagine,  to  fix  themfelves  the  mi.nd 

not  being 

down  to  confider  things  attentively  ;  be-  trained  to 
caufe  few  ftudy  their  profeffion  fcientifi-  thm  10S' 
cally  * :  neverthelefs,  refolution  and  per- 
feverance,  in  fearching  after  knowledge, 
will  certainly  overcome  this  difficulty. 
When  the  mind  is  properly  bent  to  a  ha- 
bit of  thinking,  it  will  not  fly  back ;  and 
affiduous  inquiry  will  become  a  pleafure 
in  (lead  of  pain.    Sydenham  f,  a  proper  - 
example,  fpent  more  of  his  time  in  think-  A"d  in 

*    »   #  whatman- 

ing  than  in  reading  ;  nor  have  any  men  npr  a  ha- 

J  bit  of 

living  more  time  upon  their  hands,  or  bet-  thinking 
ter  conveniencies  for  this  purpofe,  than  a^quirtd. 

*  'There  are  many  who  become  exceeding  good  fur- 
geons  in  common  cafes,  without  being  able  to  extend 
their  pra&ice  beyond  a  certain  line  :  but  if  thefe  gen- 
tlemen would  view  their  profeffion  upon  a  larger  fcale, 
ihey  would  be  Hill  more  ufeful  to  fociety. 

}  Dedicac.  Treat,  on  the  Gout. 

thofe 
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thofe  who  ride  about  to  fee  their  patients; 
having  frequent  opportunities  of  obferv- 
ing  fads,  and  uninterrupted  time  to  un- 
ravel them.  Nor  do  I  know  any  method, 
which  fo  effectually  makes  a  long  journey 
eafy  as  reflection  ;  and  furely  it  is  negli- 
gence to  the  laft  degree,  not  to  employ  this 
time  (which  otherwife  muit  hang  heavy), 
to  the  advantage  of  mankind. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  fome  phy- 
ficians,  it  is  not  necefiary  for  furgeons  to 
extend  their  knowledge  farther  than  ma- 
nual  operation,  and  the  application  of 
Phvfici-    dreflings  :  for  they  imagine  all  difeafcs, 
ans  chum   ^ot|1  external  anc[  internal,  fall  properly 

the  pnvi-  r     r  / 

lege  of      under  their,  cognizance ;  and  aflert  an  ex- 

prefcrib-.  ' 

ing  inter-   clufive  claim  to  the  direction  of  all  internal 

nal  medi- 
cines in     medicines.     On  this  principle,  an  able 

all  cafes.  pra£fcitionerj  for  whofe  memory  I  have 
the  higheft  regard,  in  pointing  out  how 
far  the  province  of  the  phyfician  extends, 
fays,  "  fuppofe  a  perfon  to  break  his  leg, 

and 
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u  and  a  fever  and  a  gangrene  to  enfue  ; 
"  the  queftion  occurs,  whether  the  limb 
"  mould  be  immediately  amputated,  or  if 
"  the  effects  of  certain  remedies,  given 
"  with  a  view  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the 
"  gangrene,  mould  be  waited  for  till  an- 
"  other  day  ?  It  is  evidently  the  bufinefs 
"  of  the  phyfician  in  this  cafe,  to  judge 
"  from  the  fymptoms,  from  the  habit  of 
"  body  of  the  patient,  and  other  circum- 
"  ftances  of  moment  *,  whether  the  delay 
"  is  prudent  or  not." 

Now  according  to  this  doctrine,  the  Theboun- 
operation  and  dreffing  the  wound  only,  f^ixtphy- 
are  left  for  the  furgeon  ;  which  is  making  j}c  and 
a  divifion,  or  fixing  boundaries  betwixt  improper- 

1  r  rr  i  lydefcrib» 

the  two  proieiiions,  that. cannot  any  way  ed  by- 
be  warranted  :  unlefs  the  phyfician  takes  [Jj™™ 
upon  himfelf  the  whole  management  of  evince- 

*  This  expreffion  carries  with  it  the  air  of  my  lie  y, 
which  I  wifh  to  fee  entirely  banimed  from  the  practice 
medicine. 

the 
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the  patient,  after  the  operator  has  done 
his  office.  But  fhould  he  not  rather  have 
juftified  the  pretentions  of  the  phyfician 
to  taking  the  talk  upon  himfelf,^y  fhew- 
ing  an  acquaintance  with  the  fubject  re- 
ferred to  ?  Thofe  who  underftand  the 
treatment  of  gangrenes,  know  that  there 
is  not  any  queftion  in  the  cafe  ;  as  it  can- 
not be  right  to  think  of  taking  off  a  leg 
invaded  with  a  grangrene,  whether  it  be 
local  or  not,  while  any  fever  exifts.  Nor 
is  it  poffible  to  judge  properly,  whether  a 
difeafe  is  local  or  conftitutional,  whether 
fpreading  or  Hopped,  from  what  caufe  it 
arifes,  or  what  kind  of  remedies  are  necef- 
fary,  unlefs  from  the  afpecl:  and  ftate  of 
the  difeafed  parts.  It  muft  be  mere  guefs- 
work  in  the  prefcriber,  if  he  does  not  gain 
information  from  the  ftate  of  the  ulcer  : 
and  furely  they  muft  be  the  beft  judges  in 
this  matter,  who  have  the  molt  frequent 
opportunities  of  information,  by  conftant 
and  attentive  infpe&ion. 

By 
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By  the  fame  rule,  phyficians  ought  to 
determine,  whether  a  perfon  with  a  vio- 
lent bruife  upon  the  head,  without  a  frac- 
ture, mould  be  trepanned  or  not.  But  in 
a  cafe  of  this  kind  related  by  Mr.  Pott*, 
we  fee  the  phyfician  did  not  comprehend 
its  true  nature,  from  not  having  feen 
much  bufinefs  of  this  kind ;  and  not  be- 
ing able  to  form  any  opinion  from  the 
appearance  of  the  fkull  and  the  parts  when 
laid  bare,  over-ruled  the  only  method, 
when  propofed,  which  could  poffibly  have 
given  relief ;  and  fufFered  the  patient  to 
die  unaffifted,  from  matter  being  confined 
within  the  fkull,  while  he  was  prefcribing 
internal  remedies,  from  whence  no  poflible 
good  could  be  expected  or  derived  f . 

Again,  according  to  the  cafe  ftated,  phy- 
ficians ought  to  direct,  whether  an  ulcer 
of  long  ftanding  mould  be  kept  open  or 

*  On  Wounds  of  the  Head,  cafe  3. 

+  See  a  cafe  in  point,  in  injuries  of  the  head,  following. 

healed 
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healed  up  :  and  yet  it  is  impoffible  in 
many  inftances,  for  any  man  living  to 
know  whether  the  difeafe  arifes  from  a 
bad  habit  of  body,  or  an  affection  in  the 
part  itfelf,  till  the  veffels  about  the  ulcer 
are  rendered  pervious  by  proper  applica- 
tions ;  and  our  fteps,  if  we  chule  to  act 
with  certainty,  mull  be  directed  by  the 
knowledge  we  gain  by  this  proceeding. 
But,  indeed,  ulcers  cannot  be  radically 
cured  while  the  conftitutiorrremains  bad. 
Inflead  of  relieving,  they  for  the  moft 
part  are  injurious  to  health.    So  far  from 
draining  off  noxious  humours,  &c.  they 
load  the  body  with  difeafe,  by  matter  ab~ 
forbed"  from  them  ;    occafion  an  hectic 
fever,  eryfipelata,  and  thofe  abfceffes  and 
ulcers  in  the  liver,  and  other  parts  of  the 
vifcera,  with  which  they  are  fometimes 
accompanied.    When  we  treat  of  chroni- 
cal ulcers,  we  mall  mew  that  they  ought 
always  to  be  cured  as  foon  as  they  will 
admit  of  being  healed. 

But 
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But  farther,  fuppofe  a  man  to  have  the 
misfortune  of  a  compound  fraclure  in  his 
leg,  and  being  feized  with  rigors,  feverj 
and  other  unfavourable  fymptoms  ;  fome 
time  after  digeftion  has  come  on,  a  phy- 
fician,  unufed  to  the  dreffing  and  local 
management  of  thefe  accidents,  is  called 
in  :  in  what  manner  is  it  poffible  for  him 
to  give  proper  affifiance,  when  thefe  fymp- 
toms take  their  rife  from  confined  mat- 
ter,  from  improper  dreffings,  from  fplin- 
tered  bones,  or  a  bad  pofition  of  the 
limb  ?  It  is  true,  he  may  level  his  pre- 
fcriptions  at  the  fymptoms,  but  the  caufe 
mull  be  removed  by  the  {kill  of  the  fur- 
geon  ;  and,  if  he  is  deficient  in  know- 
ledge, and  depends  upon  help  altogether 
from  internal  medicines,  it  is  ten  to  one 
that  the  patient  dies  fecundum  artem,  and 
there  is  an  end  of  the  matter. 

A  man  was  feized  with  an  inflammation 
iji  the  fcrotum,  without  any  fymptoms  of 

E  plethora, 
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plethora,  but  attended  with  pain,  fever, 
and  a  large  emphyfema,  as  often  happens. 
His  phyfician  ordered  repeated  bleeding, 
low  diet,  purging  and  cooling  medicines 
to  difcufs  the  fwelling  ;  but  a  mortifica- 
tion came  on,  and  the  man  died. 

Now  inflammation  in  the  fcrotum,  at- 
tended with  emphyfema,  very  frequently 
terminates  in  a  local  fphacelus,  owing 
feemingly  to  the  flownefs  with  which  the 
blood  moves  through  this  appendage  to 
the  body  ;  becaufe  the  mortification  flops, 
when  it  arrives  at  thofe  parts  where  the 
blood  circulates  with  more  vigour.  It  has 
been  obferved  to  come  on  more  particu- 
larly where  large  evacuations  have  been 
made  ;  and  might  not  this  patient  fink 
into  the  arms  of  death,  in  co.nfequence  of 
nervous  energy  being  weakened  by  fuch 
treatment,  in  oppofition  to  the  beft  chi- 
rurgical  conduct  ?  / 

This  divifion  of  the  profeflions,  there- 
fore, cannot  properly  take  place,  unlefs 

the 
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the  phyfician  is  well  Hulled  in  the  ma- 
nagement  of  wounds,  ulcers,  &c.  by  prac- 
tifing  the  cure  of  external  difeafes  amdu- 
oufly,  for  a  proper  number  of  years.  For, 
without  taking  thefe  fteps,  it  is  impomble 
to  judge  rightly  about  the  nature  of  the 
malady,  and  the  impediments  to  health  ; 
as  we  cannot  form  a  true  notion  of  thofe 
things,  with  which  we  have  not  made 
ourfelves  familiar  :  "  and  when  there  is 
"  no  certain  knowledge  of  a  thing,  mere 
opinion  cannot  difcover  a  fure  reme- 
dy*." A  general  knowledge  is  all  that  General 
can  be  pretended  to,  by  thofe  who  have  i^ge'in- 
not  pra&ifed  furgery,  which  is  commonly  ^"nent 
infufficient  for  the  purpofe.   Indeed,  prac-  derftand* 

ing  fur- 

tice  upon  general  notions,  in  any  branch  gery. 
of  medicine,  can  only  be  excufed  in  thofe, 
whofe  opportunities  of  experience  have 
not  furnifhed  them  with  better  know- 
ledge.   A  perfect  acquaintance  with  every 

*  Celfus. 

E  2  circum* 
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circumftance  in  difeafes,  and  in  the  me- 
thod of  curing  them,  diftinguifhes  the 
phyfician  ;  and  I  am  fully  perfuaded,  that 
a  perfon  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
hiftory  of  difeafes,  and  the  effects  of  thofe 
remedies,  whofe  ufe  is  di  fco  vered  by  prac- 
tice, will  make  a  much  better  phyfician 
than  one  who  prefcribes  theoretically,  and 
indifcriminately  orders  medicines  in  the 
fame  clafs.  Lord  Bacon  *  obferves,  "  The 
"  fenfe  of  hearing  or  feeing  afar  off,  is 
"  full  of  miftaking  ;  but  within  due  di- 
"  fiance  of  the  object,  errs  not  much.  So 
"  it  is  with  the  underftanding.  For  men 
"  ufe  commonly  to  take  a  profpect  of 
"  nature,  as  from  fome  high  turret,  and 
"  to  view  her  afar  off,  and  are  too  much 
"  taken  up  with  generalities  ;  whereas,,  if 
"  they  would  vouchfafe  to  defcend,  and 
"  approach  nearer  to  particulars,  and  more 
u  exactly   and   confiderately   look  into 

•  Advan,  Learning,  lib.  iv.  cap.  2, 

"  things 
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■  things  themfelves,  there  might  be  made 
u  a  more  true  and  profitable  difcovery 
"  and  comprehenfion.  The  remedy  of 
"  which  error  is,  to  go  nearer  to  the  ob- 
"  je£t ;  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  doubt, 
*  but  if  phyficians,  letting  generalities  go 
"  for  a  while,  and  fufpending  their  alTent 
"  thereto,  would  make  their  approaches 
"  to  nature,  they  might  become  mailers  of 
"  that  art  whereof  the  poet  fpeaks, 

"  Et  quoniam  variant  morbi,  variabimus  Artes, 
<l  Mille  mali  fpecies,  mille  falutis  erunt*." 

Nor  is  there  any  branch  of  the  profeflion 
to  which  this  can  be  more  properly  appli- 
ed than  medical  furgery. 

It  is  true,  when  an  inflammatory,  putrid, 
he&ic,  or  leucophlegmatic  diathefis,  &c. 
accompanies  an  ulcer,  the  ftate  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  neceffary  treatment,  may  in 
fomc  meafure  be  known  without  looking 
at  the  fore  ;  yet  the  appearance  of  the 
*  Ovid  R.  a.  C.  2. 

E  3  local 
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AppearT  local  affection  will  afford  the  fureft  crite-* 
the  local    rion,  and  we  fhould  therefore  defcend  to 

afte&ion  ■     i  rpi    r  i  1 

affordsthe  particulars.  JLhele  cannot  be  known, 
fureft  cn-  without  underftandin£  the  afpect  of  the 

tenons  to  or 

g°  b.v?  difeafed  parts.  It  is  impoffible,  for  in- 
ftance,  to  treat  an  external  inflammation 
properly,   unlefs  by   accident,  without 

Jnftances.  knowing  the  criteria,  which  diftinguifh 
whether  it  ought  to  be  difperfed,  or 
brought  to  fuppuration ;  and  thefe  can 
only  be  underftood  by  a  familiar  acquain- 
tance with  the  different  appearances  in 
this  difeafe.  "We  mail  hereafter  fhew*, 
that  for  want  of  proper  attention  to  the 
knowledge  that  might  be  acquired  by 
examining  the  affected  part  accurately, 
much  mifmanagement  has  arifen  in  the 
Cure  of  this  complaint.  Suppofe  a  per-? 
fon  having  loft  much  blood  from  a  wound, 
looks  pale,  has  fwelled  legs,  is  feeble, 
and  has  a  weak  pulfe ;  it  is  no  difficult 

*  See  Treatife  on  Inflammation. 

matter 
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matter  to  difcover  what  kind  of  treatment 
is  neceflary  ;  but  the  appearance  of  the 
fibres  in  the  fore  will  beft  determine  whe- 
ther diet  or  medicine,  or  both,  mould  be 
ufed. 

Indeed  every  ulcer  is  an  index  to  the  Every  .uI* 

J  cer  an  in- 

habit of  body  *  ;  we  even  fee  into  the  con-  dex  to  the 

J  t  habit. 

ftitution,  and  from  the  naked  fibres  difco- 
ver health  or  difeafe,  the  nature  of  dif- 
eafe,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  likely 
to  terminate  ;  efpecially  if  affifted  with 
well  adiufted  dreffmgs. 

Great  information  too,  is  often  received 
by  the  touch,  which  is  not  to  be  learned 
by  words.  Even  the  fmell  of  the  mat- 
ter difcharged  gives  knowledge,  and  fre- 
quently foretels,  when  all  other  fymptoms 
are  deficient,  a  diftant  but  approaching 
death,  if  not  prevented.  The  effect  of 
medicine  is  moft  obvious  in  fores,  and  a 

*  Witnefs  the  ulcer  made  by  inoculation  ;  fee  Dimf- 
dale,  p.  30.  which  we  inftance,  becaufe  every  body 
knows  it. 

E  4  proper 
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proper  number  of  trials  under  different 

circumftances,   will  determine  in  what 
kind  of  fore  each  of  them  are  proper,  and 
what  is  to  be  expe&edfrom  them.  Where^ 
fore  the  appearance  of  the  fore,  and  the 
fymptoms  attending  it,  will'ever  point  out, 
to  a  careful  obferver,  the  exact  ftate  of 
the  patient ;  will  beft  direct  what  inter- 
nal medicine  is  to  be  chofen,    and  whe- 
ther a  combination  of  medicines  are  necef- 
fary.    People  ufed  to  the  cure  of  venereal 
complaints,  will  foon  difcover  a  venereal 
ulcer  by  its  afpe£t ;  the  method  of  cure  to 
be  purfued  immediately  follows  ;  andjuft 
fo  it  is  with  all  other  ulcers.    Bark,  fteel, 
ppium,  elicampane,   elm-bark,  mercury, 
nitre,  acids,  lime-water,  and  a  variety  of 
Other  medicines,  have  been  found  fervice-, 
able  in  the  cure  of  ulcers  ;  but  in  what 
kind  each  of  thefe  are  proper,  words  can- 
not defcribe.    The  look  of  the  ulcer  only 
gan  determine  this  point ;  and  unlefs  the 

know- 
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knowledge  of  difHnguifhing  one1  ulcer 
from  another,  and  the  effects  of  different 
medicines  upon  them,  be  acquired  by 
careful  attention,  all  proceedings  are  con- 
jectural and  uncertain. 

B  elides,  is  not  prefcribing  internal  re-  prefCrib- 
medies  only,  in  external  complaints,  flop-  |"af 
pins:  fhort :  for  may  not  an  miudieious  fines  on" 

1     °  J  J  ly  in  ex- 

furgeon,  fruflrate  every  attenfpt  of  the  temal 

com- 

phyfician  ?  Suppofe  a  gangrene  to  be  oc-  plaints,  is 
cafioned  by  extreme  inflammation,  and  fit-^nd 
the  furgeon  follows  the  indifcreet  doOrine  fng^exter- 
of  ufing  in  all  cafes  fpirituous  and  heating  ^^J" 
applications  ;     ill  he  not  increafe  the  dif-  out  fuffi- 

cient  ex- 

eafe  in  oppofition  to  every  internal  attempt  perience, 
to  abate  it?  If  the  gangrene  arifes  from  '1JU_U0US* 
acrimony  in  the  fluids,  accompanied  with 
great  irritability  in  the  affected  part,  and 
the  phyfician,  along  with  other  things,  pre- 
icrihes  opium  ;  may  not  the  furgeon  by 
the  common  practice  of  applying  fomen- 
tations, and  turpentine  digeftives,  prevent 

his 
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his  intention  taking  place  ?  For  the  one 
by  increafing  putrefaction,  and  the  other 
by  inviting  a  flux  of  humors  to  the  part, 
will  increafe  the  difeafe.  Or  fuppofe  a 
perfon  to  have  an  ulcer  in  his  leg,  with 
fwelling,  inflammation,  and  pain ;  and 
the  furgeon,  from  an  opinion  that  mild 
and  foft  applications  are  proper  to  relieve 
the  patient,  ufes  exceeding  mild  digef- 
tives,  emollient  poultices,  fomentations, 
&c.  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  the  fore  and 

the  health  of  the  patient  will  often  dege- 
nerate into  an  exceeding  bad  ftate,  in  op- 
pofition  to  all  the  phyfician  can  do.  Nor, 
if  the  phyfician  takes  upon  himfelf  the 
whole  management,  without  fufficient  ex- 
perience, is  he  likely  to  be  more  fuccefsful 
in  the  ufe  of  his  applications  ?  A  farmer 
had  a  very  large  fcirrhus  on  the  fide  of  his 
chin,  which  was  become  rough,  unequal, 
of  a  muddy  red  colour,  and  a  foftnefs  in 
fame  parts  of  it,  pointed  out  that  the  acrid 

ichor 
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ichor  underneath  would  foon  corrode  its 
way  out ;  wherefore  he  confulted  a  young 
phyfician  of  good  abilities,  in  what  man-? 
ner  to  proceed.  We  advifed  him  to  take 
extract  of  hemlock  twice  a  day,  and  or- 
dered the  furgeon,  into  whofe  hands  the 
prefcription  might  fall,  to  apply  a  hem- 
lock poultice  daily,  till  the  tumor  was  up- 
on the  point  of  breaking  :  then  to  cut 
down  into  it  with  a  knife,  as  deep  as  could 
be  done  with  fafety,  and  to  apply  a  mild 
digeftive,  compofed  of  baljam  of  capivi^ 
and  unguent,  e  gum  elemi,  as  often  as  oc- 
cafion  required  !  An  apothecary  who  had 
the  tendons  of  his  thumb  contracted,  fell 
down  upon  the  pavement,  and  putting  his 
hand  before  him  to  fave  himfelf,  lacerated 
the  tendons,  and  made  a  fmall  external 
wound.  This  was  at  firft  overlooked,  but 
the  adjacent  parts  fhortly  began  to  fwelj, 
and  when  his  hand  became  painful,  and 
brought  on  a  fever,  a  phyfician  was  called 
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iri  ;  who  feeing  an  eryfipelas,  ordered  it 
to  be  dredged  with  flour  *,  and  directed 
at  one  time  neutral,  and  afterwards  vola- 
tile falts  to  be  taken  inwardly  :  after  which 
a  mortification  came  upon  the  vhole  arrri, 
and  the  patient  died.  Dr.  Buchan,  iri  his 
noted  book,  tells  us,  that  after  a  wound 
is  become  very  fuperficial,  it  muft  be  dreff- 
ed  with  the  yellow  bafilicon  of  the  London 
Difpenfatory.  Another  phyfician  tells  us, 
that  ointments  are  always  injurious  in 
fores, and  ought  to  be  intirely  rejected  from 
practice  !  In  every  inftance  advice  is  moft 
likely  to  be  equally  replete  with  mifchief, 
where  the  prefcriber  has  not  properly  in- 
ftruded  himfelf  for  the  purpofe.  Even 
from  Hoffman  we  might  bring  many  in- 
ftance s  in  fupport  of  this  aflertion  \  and 
yet  I  am  perfuaded,  phyficians  have  a&ed 
from  a  thorough  convidion  of  doing 

e 

*  See  Eryfipelas. 
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right ;  and,  reflecting  upon  the  enlarged 
nnderftanding  they  generally  poffefs,  it 
is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  they  have 
not  made  it  a  rule  to  learn  by  practice, 
the  cure  of  external  difeafes.  Whereas 
they  have  deceived  themfeives,  by  miftak- 
ing  ideal  for  practical  knowledge  ;  for  opi- 
nion without  practice  is  nothing  more.  It 
unavoidably  happens,  that  the  cure  of  in- 
ternal difor-ders  is  but  a  conjectural  art ; 
in  confequence,  phyficians  bred  wholly  to 
this  department,  are  obliged  often  to  rea- 
fon  from  fuppofition  *  ;  and  fome  of  them 
are  hence  led  to  content  themfelves  with 
forming  opinions  about  the  nature  and 
cure  of  external  dilbrders,  which  perhaps 
they  but  imperfectly,  if  ever,  law. 

*  Neverthelefs,  many  fenfible  men,  I  obferve,  leave 
this  field  of  uncertainty,  and  tread  upon  furer  ground, 
by  learning  the  hiftory  of  difeafes,  and  the  method  of 
curing  them  ;  and  by  this  means  our  country  poffefles 
a  confiderable  number  of  able  phyficians. 

Indeed 
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Dividing 

Indeed,  1  do  not  think  a  greater  abufe 
JfordS6    ^as  ever  crePl  mt0  tne  art  of  dealing  than 
anabufe8'  dividing  tne cure  °f tne  ^ame  diforder  into 
fhares  ;  it  being  not  uncommon  for  the 
phyfician  and  furgeon  to  act,  without  de- 
fign,  in  oppofition  to  each  other,  and  pre- 
vent either  giving  relief*.    One  of  them 
at  leaft  ought  to  underftand  the  whole  of 
the  matter  ;  for  learning  the  cure  of  a  dif- 
order only  in  part,  carries  on  the  face  of 
it  imperfection  in  practice,  and  muft  be 
deftructive  of  thofe  advantages  to  man- 
kind, which  might  otherwife  be  expected, 
tfo't         The  Greeks  who  firft  propofed  dividing 

thoughtcf  .....  -i  -i 

by  the  medicine  into  three  parts,  never  thought 
thSrdivi-  °f  fucn  a  glaring  abfurdity  as  dividing 
f!onia".    the  fame  diforder  into  fhares,  well  know- 

tional;  in 

whatman-  jng  there  is  no  ftudying  difeafes  by  halves. 

ner  made, 

and  might  Their  divifion  was  rational,  being  in'  prac- 
purfued. 2  tice  and  not  in  fcience  ;  it  is  the  only  di- 
vifion which  can  take  place,  with  any  fort 

*  See  Examples. 

of 
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of  propriety,  and  would  intircly  put  an 
end  to  thofe  inconveniencies,  which  muft 
arife  from  the  phyfician  and  furgeon 
having  different  interefts  in  view.  And 
as  it  has  either  been  mifunderftood  or 
mifreprefented,  we  will  venture  to  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  Celfus  in  this  par- 
ticular. 

A  modern  writer  has  faid,  "  There 
"  was  anciently,  as  Celfus  informs  us,  a 
"  divifion  of  medicine  into  three  parts ;  the 
"  firft  regarded  the  regulation  of  diet ;  the 
"  fecond,  prefcription  of  medicine  ;  the 
"  third,  manual  operation.  The  two  firft, 
"  though  diftinguifhed  in  theory,  were 
"  always  united  in  practice,  the  laft  has 
"  been  practifed  feparately".  This  ac- 
count no  way  agrees  with  what  that  cele- 
brated writer  has  faid ;  and  one  would 
imagine  thofe  who  give  it,  had  never  read 
his  book,  the  divifion  he  fpeaks  of  being 
of  a  very  different  kind. 

After 
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After  mewing,  that  medicine  had 
been  carried  on,  down  to  the  time  of  He- 
rophilus  and  Erafiftratus,  in  an  union  of  all 
its  branches,  he  fays,  "  during  this  period 

•  "  medicine  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
"  one  cured  by  diet,  another  by  medica- 
"  merits^  a  third  by  manual  operation. 

^ "  The  firft  part  was  named  in  Greek 

TheGreek  "  Aiouthitwij,  the  fecond  (pct^aKVjriTtvi,  the 
divifion  .  .    .  ...... 

explained.  third  xeigovgluttiy  each  deriving  its  appel- 
"  lation  from  the  principal  method  taken  to 
"  effeB  a  cure ;  therefore,  as  that  method 
"  which  cures  chiefly  by  diet,  fometimes 
"  admits  medicaments,  fo  that  which 
"  chiefly  oppofes  the  difeafe  by  medica- 
"  ments,  ought  alfo  to  attend  to  diet 
From  whence  it  is  very  evident,  that  it 
was  a  feparation  in  the  different  branches 
of  medicine,  and  not  in  prefcribing  diet 
and  medicines,  which  was  intended  :  for 

*  This  reading  is  taken  from  his  general  preface,  and 
from  the  preface  to  his  fifth  book. 

i  though 
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though  they  had  different  appellations, 
each  feci:  had  the  whole  management  in 
thofe  diforders  which  fell  properly  under 
their  care.    Accordingly,  if  we  take  a 
view  of  the  feveral  chapters  in  which 
each  of  thefe  fubjects  are  treated,  we  mail 
difcover  that  one  fet  of  pra&itioners  un- 
dertook the  cure  of  internal,  and  the  other' 
of  external  diforders  ;  and  whether  they 
were  of  that  clafs  which  cured  principally 
by  diet,  or  principally  by  medicaments ;  , 
yet  each  party  took  in  every  necelTary  aid 
for  his  purpofe,  both  from  diet  and  me- 
dicines.   The  firft  four  books  evince,  that 
the  dietetic  branch  were  to  have  the  in- 
tire  management  of  all  diforders,  which 
confined  themfelves  to  the  inward  parts  of 
the  body,  and  originated  internally*.  The 
fifth  and  fixth  books  fhew,  that  the  Phar- 
maceutifts  had  the  whole  direction  of  diet 


*  Areteus  and  Celius  Aurelianus  confined  themfelves 
to  this  line. 

f  and 
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and  medicines  in  all  the  external  divi- 
ders (which  now  belong  to  furgery),  where 
the  principal  part  was  not  conducted  by 
the  hand,  whether  arifing  from  an  exter- 
nal or  an  internal  caufe,  being  the  feci 
which  are  faid  to  have  prefcribed  medi- 
cines ;  and ,  furgeons  cured  the  wounds 
they  had  made,  both  by  diet  and  medicine. 
Thofe  who  cured  internal,  and  thofe  who 
cured  external  diforders,  without  manual 
operation,  had  the  appellation  of  Ietro$ 
among  the  Greeks,  and  Medici  among  the 
Latins ;  nor  was  it  intended  that  they 
fhould  interfere  with  each  other  in  their 
different  departments.  Butj  notwithftand- 
ing  this  divifion  has  not  been  adhered  to, 
each  party  invading  the  province  of  the 
other,  yet  it  ftill  exifts,  and  might  eafily 
be  adopted  with  advantage  to  the  commu- 
nity, under  the  appellations  of  phyfic,  me- 
dical furgery,  and  furgery*  :  the  apothe- 

*  We  have  ufed  the  word  Surgery,  in  this  place,  in 
its  primitive  fenie. 

cary 
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cary  being  the  medical  inftrument-maker 
only,  to  the  whole. 

Parey,  Aquapendens,  arid  Wileman's 
books,  among  many  others,  are  exactly 
upon  the  plan  prefcribed  by  the  Greeks, 
and  followed  by  Celfus,  as  a  proper  model 
for  the  province  of  thofe  who  practice  the 
cure  of  external  difeafes      and  though 
it  is  true  Parey  and  Wifeman  mention 
phyficians,  who  did  not  praclife  furgery, 
fometimes  interfering  ;  yet  when  we  ex- 
amine how  this  originally  happened,  we 
mall  rind  it  began  in  a  manner  no  ways 
favourable  to  medical  fcience.    For,  un- 
fortunately, the  topical  treatment  of  ex- 
ternal difeafes  fell  into  the  hands  of  Bar- 
bers ^  who  were  perfectly  ignorant  of 
ufe  of  internal  medicines ;    of  courfe, 
when  thefe  were  neceflary,  they  were  pre- 
fcribed, by  what  may  ftill  properly  be  called 
the  dietetic  branch,  who  had  never  practic- 
ed what  we  now  improperly  call  furgery. 

F  2  Hence 
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Hence  a  new  or  fccond  dlvifion  in  medicine 
took  place,  though  perfectly  unnatural, 
becaufe  it  moft  certainly  retards  the  pro- 
gress of  fcience. 

Neverthelefs,  there  were  at  all  times  re- 
gular practitioners,  educated  in  the  whole 
treatment  of  external  maladies,  who  com- 
plained loudly  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
barbers  •,  and  of  the  ill-treatment  the  pa- 
tient commonly  underwent,  from  their 
being  unacquainted  with  what  belonged 
to  this  part  of  the  art  of  healing.  Hilda- 
nus,  Marchettis,  and  many  others,  give  us 
abundance  of  notable  irtftances  of  this  fort. 
Hoffman  defcribes  the  German  furgeons* 
as  in  a  wretched  ftate  of  ignorance  ;  nor 
do  the  ftatates  of  the  College  of  Phyficians, 
in  the  laft  century,  exhibit  a  more  pleafmg 
pi&ure.    In  the  form  of  eonfulting,  they 
fay,  "  Becaufe  Apothecaries  and  Surge- 
"  ons,  but  efpeciaily  the  furgeons,  often 

*  Med.  Polit.  cap.  2. 

"  bring 
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"  bring  the  urine  of  fick  people  to  phyfi- 
"  dans,  and  defire  they  would  mfpecl  it, 
"  and  prefcribe  for  their  (furgeons^  pati- 
"  tients,  managing  under  this  pretence  of 
"  confultation,  the  whole  cure  at  their 
"  pleafure,  and  appropriate  the  gain  to 
"  themfelves,  while  the  phyfician  gets  no- 
*'  thing  more  than  the  mean  and  hungry 
*'  reward  that  arifes  from  viewing  the  con- 
*'  tents  of  the  urinal :  we  ordain  that  no 
"  phyfician  (hall  give  advice  to  fuch  like 
"  impoftures,  without  feeing  the  patient." 

Hence  it  feems  impoffible  to  advance 
this  part  of  the  art,  without  purfuing  the 
Greek  plan  ;  it  being  an  idle  dream  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  a  proper  qualification  for  prac- 
tice can  be  acquired  by  any  other  mode 
of  ftudying  the  nature  and  cure  of  exter- 
nal difeafes.    Befides?  if  the  furgeon  can 
be  indifferent  about  the  effects  of  internal 
remedies,  he  is  dead  to  the  intereft  of  his 
patient,  and  deftitute  of  neceffary  ambi- 

F  3  tion, 
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tion,'  without  which  he  can  never  rife  in 
his  profeffion.  And  fome  of  the  effects  of 
the  iecond  divifion  are  thefe  :  an  unfkilful 
furgeon  may  conceal  his  ignorance  by 
calling  in  a  phyfician  unacquainted  with 
the  topical  management  of  external  difor- 
ders,  as  he  is  hire  not  to  be  excelled  in 
healing  the  malady  ;  and  if  the.  patient 
dies,  he  is  fcreened  from  reproach.  It  may 
be  obferved,  in  thofe  places,  where  the 
dreihng  of  fores,  and  prefcribing  internal 
remedies,  are  confidered  as  diftincl;  offices, 
the  furgeons  exert  themfelves  in  thofe  dif- 
eafes  chiefly  where  the  principal  part  is 
accomplished  by  the  hand,  where  very  lit- 
tle or  no  affiftance  from  medicine  is  necef- 
fary ;    and  where  they  rauft  of  courfe 
have  the  whole  credit  of  the  cure.  But- 
when  they  are  concerned  with  phyficians 
in  the  management  of  chronic  ulcers,  &c. 
they  only  attend  to  one  part  of  the  difeafe, 
and  under  fuch   circumftances  medical 

forgery 
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furgery  cannot  do  otherwife  than  dege- 
nerate. 

However,  in  thofe  places  where,  from 
an  improper  line  being  drawn,  furgeons 
do  not  inform  themfelves  in  the  manner 
of  treating  internal  complaints,  phyficians 
muft  be  confnlted,  wherever  internal  re- 
medies are  required.  And  it  muft  alfo  be 
conferled  that  furgery  is  frequently  prac- 
tifed  by  men  of  confined  abilities.    Others,  Surgeons, 

i         i'    i  what  fort 

though  they  are  not  wanting  in  good  un-  unqUaii- 

si  j 

derftanding,  and  have  had  a  medical  edu-  L ' 
cation,  cannot  confine  themfelves  to  ftudy, 
and,  therefore,  remain  content  with  what 
they  have  heard  in  attending  lectures,  &c. 
and  think  it  fully  fufBcient  if  they  can 
fupport  their  practice  by  a  theory  learned 
in  the  fchools  ;  while  too  many  are  only 
anxious  about  performing  operations, 
which  they  think  the  fummit  of  perfec- 
tion, and  the  high  road  to  fame.    Where-  „ 

°  bupervi- 

fore,  fupervifors,  or  directors,  in  medical  fors  often 

neceftarv. 

r  4  furgery 
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Who 
■fhould 
qualify 
them- 
felves  pro- 
perly, that 
the  phy- 
ircian  and 
furgeon 
may  be 
both  in 
the  fame 
man. 


forgery  will  often  be  neceflary  ;  and  thofe 
who  intend  to  affume  this  chara&er, 
fhould,  in  my  opinion,  hy  a  proper  educa-? 
cation,  both  in  medicine  and  furgery,  qua- 
lify themfelves  duly  for  the  purpoie  *. 

If  they  intend  to  confine  their  practice 
to  the  cure  of  external  difeafes  chiefly,  they 
fhould  neverthelefs  follow  the  example  of 

*  After  being  with  a  regular  bred  medical  furgeon  for 
at  leaft  five  years,  and  ftoring  the  mind  with  plain,  fim- 
ple  fa&s,  he  may  in  about  four  years  more  finifh  his 
education  regularly,  and  take  a  degree  :  remembering 
{he  caution  of  Celfus,  of  rejecting  from  pra&ice  all  rea- 
foning  he  meets  with  in  the  fchools,  not  founded  upon 
evident  fa&s.  Nor  fhould  he  be  lefs  careful  about  fuf- 
fering  the  art  of  talking,  or  theorifing  about  difeafes,  to 
feduce  him  from  an  attention  to  practice ;  as  has  toq 
frequently  happened.  I  wi£h  to  fee  the  ftudy  of  medi- 
cine begin  where  it  generally  ends  ;  becaufe,  thofe  who 
begin  in  theory,  too  frequently  let  it  guide  them  all  the 
days  of  their  life,  continually  fluctuating  in  pra&ice,  as 
new  theories  are  manufactured  and  difperfed  abroad. 
Whereas  thofe  who  are  at  firft  trained  up  in  wholly  ob- 
ferving  fatts,  have  fixed  principles  to  go  upon,  are  ftea- 
dy  in  practice,  and  always  judge  of  new  difcoveries  by 
j:he  refemblance  they  bear  to  truth. 

Hildanus„ 
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Hiklanus,  Vefalius,  Hieronymus,  Fabric!- 
us  ab  Aquapendente,  Fallopius,  Scultetus, 
Nuck,  and  many  other  eminent  men,  in 
uniting  the  title  of  Doctor  in  medicine  to 
that  of  Surgeon;  in  order  that  whenever 
an  internal  difeafe  terminates  in  a  manner 
that  requires  external  afliftance,  to  go  hand 
in  hand  with  other  phyficians,  who  may 
have  been  concerned.     For  though  no 
man  of  fenfe  will  refufe  confulting  with 
men  of  abilities  and  learning  in  their  pro- 
feffion,  whether  they  have  a  degree  or  not, 
yet  a  line  muft  be  drawn  as  a  barrier 
againft  the  unfeafonable  intrufion  of  thofe, 
from  whom  no  advantage  in  confultation 
pan  arife.    Accordingly  we  have  the  plea- 
fure  of  feeing,  that  a  medico-chirurgical 
fociety  is  inftituted  at   Edinburgh,  of 
which,  feveral  of  thofe  who  graduate  are 
members  ;    who    will  undoubtedly  re- 
member, that  furgery  is  learned,  like  all 
other  arts,  by  experience ;  and  that  nei- 
ther 
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ther  a  hufbandman  nor  a  pilot  are  quali- 
fied in  thofe  profeffions  by  reafoning,  but 
by  practice.  Other  wife,  we  may  fay  of 
furgery  as  Pliny  faid  of  phyfic,  that  the 
ftudy  has  degenerated  into  chattering  *  : 
and  I  am  forry  to  fee  fome  medico-chirur- 
gical  books  lately  made,  that  cannot  poffi- 
bly  teach  any  other  art.  But  it  is  evident 
to  common  fenfe,  that  in  the  cure  of  ex- 
ternal difeafes,  the  furgeon  and  phyfician 
ought  to  be  both  in  the  fame  man.  By 

The  ad-  ftfa  plan,  the  phyfician  educated  in  fur- 
vantages  A 

of  this  gery,  will  be  able  to  direct  the  whole  of 
the  proceedings.  When  he  meets  with 
other  phyficians,  who  do  not  practife  fur- 
gery, they  will  both  be  upon  a  footing, 
their  proceedings  muft  be  a  joint  'act,  of 
courfe  the  cure  or  want  of  fuccefs  cannot 
be  afcribed  to  either  alone.  They  will  be 
equally  interefted  in  the  event,  a  mutual 

*  Ad  verba  garrulitatemque  defcendente.   Lib.  xxvi. 
cap.  2. 

exertion 
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exertion  of  their  abilities  will  be  a  natural 
confequence,  and  a  cordial  union,  which  it 
is  hoped  would  always  take  place,  might 
be  of  the  utmoft  advantage  to  the  patient. 

It  muft  at  the  fame  time  be  confeffed, 
that  I  have  obferved  an  inconvenience  in 
furgeons  commencing  doctors ;  as  they  are 
apt  to  leave  off  the  practice  of  furgery,  to 
rife  in  dignity  *j  and  thus  give  up  the 
advantages  which  might  accrue  from  the 
external  and  internal  treatment  being  con- 
ducted by  the  fame  perfon.  Without  But  there 
practice  knowledge  will  degenerate,  and  are.lncon^ 

F  0  veniences 

they  may  be  miftaken  in  their  expecta-  in  furge- 

J        J  r  onscorar 

tions  ;  for,  by  changing  the  ground  upon  mencing 

doctors, 

which  they  have  ftood,  perhaps,  with  ere-  unlefs 
dit,  they  will  meet  with  very  few  oppor-  Idherew 

the  prac- 

":  The  number  of  cafes  requiring  affiftance  is  much  r 
greater  in  internal  than  external  complaints,  which  may  to 
he  another  reafon  for  quitting  furgery  ;   but  the  number 
of  medico-chirurgical  phyficians  would  only  be  in  pro- 
portion. 

tunities 
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tunities  of  mewing  their  medical  abilities. 
It  is  hard  to  raife  a  reputation  by  practice 
-  in  that  branch  of  medicine,  where  it  is 
difficult  to  fay  when  remedies  do  fervice. 
The  fetting  out  at  firft  as  a  phyfician,  con- 
fers the  credit  of  the  character,  whether  a 
man  underftands  the  practice  of  medicine 
or  not ;  but  future  reputation  does  not, 
for  the  moft  part,  depend  upon  his  know- 
ledge in  the  art  of  healing,,  but  upon  acci- 
dent ;  or,  as  Dr.  Gregory  afferts,  "  on  the 
"  various  arts  of  flattery  and  infinuation  ; 
"  and  the  arts  of  deceiving  mankind  into 
"  an  high  opinion  of  their  underftand- 
u  ing*."    On  the  contrary,  the  cure  of 

*  The  reafonhe  very  properly  afligns  for  this  condutt 
is,  that  mankind  in  general  cannot  judge  properly  of  the 
medical  abilities  of  a  phyfician  ;  and  that  he  is  there- 
fore obliged  to  gain  their  confidence  and  efteem,  by  ways 
fuited  to  their  underftanding.  But,  to  remove  this  dif- 
grace  to  the  prpfefljon,  the  doftor  propofes  that  medicine 
mould  make  part  of  the  education  of  every  gentleman  : 
and  I  fincerely  wilh  any  fcheme  might  take  place,  that 
Sfrt  could  no  longer  prevail  over  knowledge. 

external 
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external  diforders  is  evident  to  the  fenfes. 
The  ftudy  proceeds  upon  fads  inftead  of 
conjecture ;  fuperior  abilities  will  always 
manifeft  themfelves  without  artifice,  and 
he  who  diftinguifhes  himfelf  by  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  in  fo  ufeful  a  branch  of 
the  profeflion,  will  command  attention  and 
refpeft,  equal  to  any  department  in  me- 
dicine. Wherefore,  they  who  quit  furgery 
to  gain  imaginary  dignity,  lelfen  them- 
felves and  their  fervices  to  mankind. 

Now  phyficians  themfelves  allow,  that  Phyfic'i- 

the  whole  cure  of  external  difeafes  ought  that^heT 

to  be  in  the  fame  perfon,  by  averting,  that  ^r°eleof 
it  is  a  reflection  upon  them  to  be  ignorant 

of  external  difeafes  ;  and  by  the  College  °u?ht,to 

,  J  °     be  in  the 

of  Phyficians  formerly  having  a  bye-law,  fame  man. 
in  which  they  infifted  that  every  one  of 
their  members  mould  diligently  attend  the 
chirurgical  lecture  for  the  fpace  of  five 
years.  I  imagine  there  are  few  or  no  phy- 
ficians, 
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ficians,  who  have  not  attended  ehirurgical 
lectures,  read  and  thought  upon  the  fub- 
ject,  and  taken  a  curfory  view  of  difeafes 
belonging  to  forgery  ;  yet  thefe  are  not 
fufficient  for  the  purpofe.  Inftead  of  cur- 
fory views,  it  muft  be  practically  learned 
day  by  day,  by  as  exact  inveftigations  as 
pomble  :  and  though  a  man  may  have 
attained  the  art  of  reading  ingenious  lec- 
tures in  furgery,  yet  if  he  has  never  prac- 

tifed  it,  he  will  know  very  little  of  the 
matter.  In  fupport  of  this  affertion,  we 
might  give  many  inftances  from  phyfici- 
ans,  who,  not  being  guided  by  practice, 
have  copied  into  the  books  they  have 
thought  proper  to  write  on  furgery,  both 
good  and  bad  treatment,  without  diftinc- 
tion.  The  College  of  Phyficians,  no  doubt, 
thought  they  did  right  in  publiming  in 
their  Difpenfatory,  ointments,  cataplafms, 
plafters,  &c  as  remedies  for  the  furgeon 
Hfifr  ■  to 
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to  work  with  *  ;  yet  they  are  moft  of  them 
tools  ill  calculated  for  the  purpofe  for 
which  they  were  intended,  or  that  cannot 
be  ufed  without  doing  mifchief ;  and  fair- 
ly evince,  that  without  practice  no  good 
rules  can  be  laid  down. 

There  is  fomething  in  all  difeafes  which 
is  not  to  be  learned  by  words  or  thinking, 
the  eye,  or  touch,  being  the  chief  director 
in  our  purfuit.  In  internal  diforders,  every  But  this 

is  not  to 

body  knows  there  is  a  judgment  to  be  beaccom- 
formed  upon  fight  of  the  patient,  which  without 
words  cannot  defcribe.    For  inftance,  in  pra^lce" 
external  diforders,  were  a  cancer  and  a 
fungus,  arifing  from  a  foul  jaw-bone,,  to 
be  defcribed  upon  paper ;  the  fame  fet  of 
words  muft  often  be  ufed  for  both  of  them, 

*  This  feems  to  have  heen  owing  to  precedent.  The 
fi.fi:  Difpenfatorics  were  compiled  from  the  writings  of 
thofe  Greek  phyficians,  who  pra&ifed  both  phyfic  and 
furgery;  and  the  fame  form  has  ever  fince  been  continu- 
ed, though  the  means  for  acquiring  knowledge  for  the 
purpofe  has  been  long  laid  afide. 

and 
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and  yet  there  is  fomething  in  their  looks,- 
which  diftinguifhes  them  from  each  other 
and  points  out,  to  experienced  and  keen- 
fighted  men,  that  one  of  them  will  admit 
of  a  cure.     Nor  is  it  polhble  for  any 
method,  but  the  taffius  eruditm  to  diftin- 
guifh  the  difference  betwixt  a  fcirrhus,  and 
an  induration  in  the  breaft  ;  and  fo  on,  in  a 
multiplicity  of  other  difeafes  we  might  enu- 
merate.   Indeed,  I  believe  it  is  an  incon- 
trovertible truth,  that  all  the  real  know- 
ledge exifting,  is  derived  from  experience  ; 
and,  that  without  practical  experience  true 
knowledge  cannot  be  obtained.  Hearing 
and  reading,  unlefs  extended  into  practice, 
For  all      which  converts  them  into  real  know- 
'2ds£IfeW    ledge,  only  teach  men  the  art  of  talking 
from  ex-     and  writing  ingenloufly  ;  but  talking  a- 
penence.    kout  difeafes,  and  knowing  how  to  cure 
them,  are  diftinct  and  very  different  things. 
Students  in  medicine  muft  be  allowed  to 
be  the  greateft  of  phyficians,  if  reafon- 
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ing  coiild  make  them  fo  j  whereas  they 
have  abundance  of  words,  and  very  little 
fkill  in  the  art  of  healing.  Nor  is  it  pof- 
fible  to  form  a  true  judgment  on  the  me-  * 
dical  abilities  of  any  man,  till  we  fee  hini 
apply  remedies  as  exigencies  require  ;  for 
there  are  many  who  cannot  communicate 
their  ideas,  and  yet  foon  convince  us,  that 
they  know  in  what  mariner  to  proceed  upon 
being  fet  to  work  ;  et  rice  verfa. 

Eloquence,  or  other  arts  of  deceiving,  whytalk- 
which  have  often  been  faccefsful  in  fom*  lnsvviu 
branches  of  medicine,  will  never  gain  ere-  fubftantiifi 

!•  (     ■  credit  in 

tilt  in  the  management  of  thofe  difeafes,  the  cure 
where  the  nature  and  cure  are  evident  to  t&St 
the  fenfes.  Something  fubft antial  and  con-  feafe* 
vincing  muft  be  done  j  for  without  a  cure 
is  obtained,  an  obflinate  ulcer  (for  inftance) 
will  remain  a  mark  of  unfkilfulnefs  in  the 
prefcriber,  unlefs  the  blame  falls  upon  the 
dreffer,  or  the  phyfician  fucceeds  in  per- 
fuading  the  patient  that  he  ought  not  to 

G  ■  think 
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think  of  being  cured  for  fear  of  being 
killed.  Or  mould  he  efcape  cenfure  from 
having  acquired  the  character  of  a  man  of 
great  learning,  {kill,  and  fagacity,  in  the 
cure  of  internal  diforders  ;  yet,  however 
this  may  prevail  with  other  people,  he 
ought  not  to  fuffer  it  to  deceive  himfelf, 
by  fuppofing  that  he  underftands  the  na- 
ture of  complaints  he  has  not  properly 
We  fhould'  ^tended  to.  Nor  is  it  fufficient  that  phy- 
•notfatis-    flcians  and  furgeons  of  eminence,  who 

fy  our- %  . 

felves  have  only  ftudied  external  difeafes  in  part, 
caping      from  unconnected  meetings*,  countenance 

with  im-  -i        1        ~     i     r  r         •  r 

puniiy,  if  each  other  and  elcape  cenlure  in  an  uniuc- 
c'  uid       cefsful  cafe  with  impunity,  if  a  thorough 

have  been 

done.  *  Hoffman  indeed,  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  Med.  Po- 

lit.  cap.  2,  regul.  iii.  that  the  phyfician  mould  not  enter 
-  into  too  much  familiarity  with  the  furgeon.  .  But  unlefs 
the  plan  I  have  advifed  is  purfued,  furely  no  men  living 
fhould  be  more  open  to  each  other  in  communicating 
their  intentions,  that  they  may  both  proceed  upon  the 
fame  plan;  for  without  there  is  a  pe  feci:  union  in  opi- 
nion, the  patient  is  moft  likely  to  be  a  fufferer,  where 
each  takes  only  the  management  of  part  of  the  difeafe. 

acquaint- 
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acquaintance  with  the  fubjecT:  might  have 
produced  a  more  favourable  termination 
of  the  difeafe.  We  muft,  therefore,  repeat 
what  has  been  faid  in  other  words,  that 
every  phyfician,  who  prefcribes  in  exter- 
nal diforders,  ought  to  be  a  good  furgeori ; 

and  that  every  furgeon  ought  to  be  a  good 
phyfician  ;  that  the  nature  of  external  dif- 
eafes  can  only  be  learned  by  conftantly 
feeing,  and  examining  them  thoroughly  ; 
and  that  the  method  of  cure  will  not  be  The  me- 
underftood  but  by  curing  them,  and  by  acquiring 
ftrictly  obferving  the  alterations  which  F°per 

J  °  knowledge 

happen  from  difeafe,  or  nature,  and  the  m  chirur- 

.  .  gical  cafes 

effedts  of  medicine  ;  that  we  may  deter-  enumer* 
mine  how  far  particular  remedies  are  affift-  a  e 
ing  in  the  cure.  The  experience  of  other 
men  will  not  fupply  the  want  of  our  own 
obfervation  ;  for  even  fads  muft  be  tried, 
and  pafs  through  our  own  thoughts  and 
experience,  before  they  can  be  of  much. 

G  z  ufe 
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ufe  to  ns.  Sir  William  Temple  obferves*, 
"  though  a  man  may  grow  learned  by 
"  other  men's  thoughts,  yet  it  is  from  his 
"  own  thoughts  as  well  as  experience  that 
"  he  will  grow  wife." 

Should  phyficians  think  the  knowledge 
of  drefiing  ulcers  unneceflary,  they  will 
find  themfelves  miftaken ;  it  leads  to  a 
more  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  dif- 
eafe,  and  the  very  manner  of  drefiing  with 
the  fame  remedy  will  often  either  forward 
or  prevent  a  cure.  For  inftance,  in  many 
habits  the  epulotic  cerate,  though  properly 
prepared,  fpread  thick,  continues  the  run- 
ning of  fores  ;  whereas  when  it  is  fpread 
thin  upon  lint,  and  fuffered  to  dry  before 
it  i  3  ufed,  it  frequently  heals  them.  Di- 
geftives  are  often  necefTary  to  promote 
cicatrization,  but  fometimes  their  being 
fpread  thick,  and  fometimes  thin,  is  re- 
quired ;  otherwife  the  cure  will  not  ad- 

*  On  Health  and  Long  Life,  p.  267. 

vance. 
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vance.  Different  degrees  of  preffure  pro- 
duce different  effects  ;  one  kind  prevents 
inflammation,  another  occafions  it ;  one 
promotes  digeftion,  another  fuppreffes  it ; 
one  occafions  pain,  another  eafes  it,  &c. 
If  a  roller  is  not  properly  wrapped  up,  it 
cannot  be  well  applied,  and  the  patient 
will  receive  no  benefit  where  the  cure  de- 
pends on  bandage.    Nor  are  innumerable  T, 

*■  °  I  he  man- 

Other  inftances  wanting  to fhew,  that  what-  Jrcffin*- 
ever  remedies  are  beneficial  in  fores,  be-  umier  d?f* 

•  fer  nt  cir- 

come  fo  by  a  right  ufe  of  them.    If  aphy-  cum- 
fician  cannot  point  out  where  the  fault  neceffary 
lies,  when  the  cure  does  not  advance,  he  kn^n  to 
may  prefcribe  to  eternity  without  fuccefs,  ficlfwho 
if  his  affiftant  happens  not  to  be  an  adept 
in  dreffing  of  fores,  and  has  not  attended  f*^* 
to  the  different  effects  that  may  be  pro-  nal  dif! 
duced  by  the  fame  remedy  differently  ap- 
plied :  unlefs,  indeed,  in  thofe  cafes  which 
fometimes  happen,  where  nature  will  effecl: 

G  3  a  cure;, 
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a  cure,  in  oppofition  to  every  blunder  that 
can  be  committed  ! 

Hoffman  in  one  of  his  rules  fays,  "  A 
"  phyfician  ought  not  to  perform  any 
"  common  operation  ;  fuch  as  making  a 
"  future,  applying  a  piaifter,  &c.  becaufe 
Some        "  it  is  beneath  his  dignity."    It  is  faid 
?alueCianS  fome  modern  phyficians  value  themfelves 
feives  up     UP0?1  tneir  ignorance  in  furgcry,  for  the 
on  their     fame  reafons.    But  can  fuch  confummate 

ignorance 

in  furge-  pride  fupport  the  dignity  of  any  profef- 

count^of  fion  ?  Did  Hippocrates  think  thefe  offices 

Sty;  but  beneath  his  dignity,  which  was  in  know- 

upon  mil-  iedgre,  and  not  in  outward  pomp  :  and 

taken  no-  °  '  r       r  ' 

tions,  does  not  the  dignity  of  a  phyfician  confift 
in  humanity,  honefty,  and  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  fcience  he  profeffes*? 
Surely,  affording  relief  to  the  diftreffed  by 
any  means,  is  an  act  of  humanity  ;  and  in 
what  manner  acts  of  humanitv  can  leffen 

*  Hippocrates  fays,  he  ought  to  be  an  honed,  dili- 
gent, ingenuous  man. 

a  man's 
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a  man's  dignity,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  con- 
ceive :  Celfus  efteemed  him  moft,  whofe 
knowledge  was  moft  extenfive.  I  am  of 
opinion  with  Dr.  Gregory,  that  it  is  ridi- 
culous in  a  phyfician  to  think  any  atten- 
tions, or  any  duties,  below  his  dignity, 
which  can  contribute  to  the  relief  of  his 
patient.  I  am  perfuaded  this  miftaken 
pride  can  only  be  an  air  of  pompofity  in 
fome  few  men,  who  wim  to  appear  great, 
with  confeffedly  limited  underftandings. 

Befides,  is  not  medical  furgery  equally  Sur[rery 
noble  with  any  other  branch  of  medicine, 

'  _  noble 

and  more  certainly  ufeful  as  its  effects  are  with  any 

more  evident  ?  -In  internal  difeafes  it  IS   in cd  c>ne, 

often  hard  to  fay,  whether  the  difeafe  is  dentfy  ~ 

cured  by  medicine  or  by  nature,  in  oppo-  u,  ' 

fition  to  bad  practice.    But  in  external 

difeafes  the  efFe&s  of  proper  treatment  are 

obvious,  and,  being  eafily  underftood,  have  Wh  not 

not  been  fo  greatly  admired  as  thofe  things  eclual 

4  o     1  [teem 

which  are  covered  with  dark nefs.   Never-  w«ktfc« 

treatment 

G  4  thclefs,  ot-'oblcurc 

difeafes. 
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thelefs,  the  method  of  curing  external  di£- 
eafes,  even  by  external  remedies,  is  a 
A  friend-  friendly  hand-maid  to  nature.   It  does  not 

ly  hand- 
maid to     derogate  from  the  art  itfelf,  that  thoie  ad- 

ancTno      vantages  have  not  been  derived  from  it 

Sdby  m^Snt  nave  been  5  Qr>  t^at  ^  nas  keen 

the  hands   pra&ifed  by  barbers  and  illiterate  men. 

been  in.    Every  branch  of  medicine  has  had  the 

fame  misfortune,  of  falling  into  the  hands 

of  thofe  who  did  not  understand  it. 

Phyfki        Phyficians  of  the  firft  eminence  agree, 
ans  allow   that  the  knowledge  and  cure  of  external 
gery  is  a    difeafes  is  a  mafter-key  to  the  ftudy  and 
key  to  the  pra&ice  of  medicine.   Boerhaave,  and  his 
phyfic°f    ver^  learned  commentator  the  Baron  Van 
Swieten^,  endeavoured  to  inculcate  this 
opinion  in  the  minds  of  their  pupils,  and 
taught  what  belonged  to  external  maladies 
as  a  clue  to  medical  knowledge,  not  to  be 
obtained  in  any  other  department  of  medi- 
cine ;  it  being  the  beft  method  of  learning, 
*  Com.  fee.  144. 
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to  pafs  from  thofe  things  which  are  eafy  to 
comprehend,  to  the  more  difficult :  and 
external  diforders  being  moft  obvious  "to 
the  fenfes,  and  moft  readily  underftood, 
eaftly  lead  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  fame 
kind  of  difeafes,  when  feated  inwardly, 
"  We  can  much  more  evidently  underftand 
"  external  inflammations,  and  theirvarious 
"  ways  of  terminating,  than  thofe  feated 
"  internally.  How  much  light  we  receive 
"  about  the  nature  of  obfcure  difeafes  of 
?*  the  head,  from  a  knowledge  of  wounds 
"  of  that  part !  And  the  fame  is  true  of 
"  many  other  complaints."  "  We  may 
"  juftly  lay  it  down  (fays  he)  as  an  axiom, 
"  that  internal  difeafes  exactly  correfpond 
"  with  fuch  as  are  external  ;  and  that  no- 
tl  thing  regular  or  juft  can  either  be  per- 
"  formed  or  taught  in  the  prattice  of  phfie, 
"  zmlejs  the  external  difeaf$  appertaining  to 
« furgery  be  fir  ft  thoroughly  confideredJ' 
The  Baron  has  not  omitted  to  lay  before 

us 
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us  proper  analogies  on  this  occafion*;  and 
of  the  fame  opinion  are  numberlefs  able 
phyficians  of  our  own  country  f . 

Hippo-         Hippocrates  formed  many  of  his  no- 
this^opi-     tions,  and  much  of  his  practice,  in  the  cure 
of  internal  difeafes,  from  what  he  obferved 
in  thofe  feated  externally.    In  particular, 
he  rationally  taught  the  nature  and  cure 
of  pleurifies,  peripneumonies,  and  the  like, 
from  wounds  of  the  breaft.    When  fores 
were  over-loaded  with  a  flux  of  humours, 
purges  were  given  to  unload  the  habit, 
and  make  a  derivation  from  the  affected 
part ;  and  the  effects  in  thefe  cafes  natu- 
rally extended  the  ufe  of  fuch  remedies  in 
every  kind  of  inflammation  and  plethora. 
Is  not  the  analogy  of  external  and  internal 
difeafes  obvious  ?  A  man  is  feized  with 
violent  pain  in  the  abdomen,  accompanied 
with  a  hard  full  pulfe,  a  fever,  coftive- 

*  Sea.  557. 

f  See  Dr.  Barry,  Dr.  Miller,  Stt, 

nefs, 
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nefs,  &c  whence  we  conclude,  that  the 
affected  parts  are  inflamed.  ]f  the  pain 
gradually  decreafes,  a  recovery  is  foretold 
but  if  the  patient  enjoys  fudden  eafe  with 
a  weak  low  pulfe,we  judge  that  a  mortifica- 
tion is  come  on,  and  that  death  is  at  hand  : 
and  whence  do  we  learn  this  knowledge,  but 
from  external  inflammation,  and  the  fymp- 
toms  attending  its  different  terminations  ? 
A  local  inflammation  is  attended,  more  or 
lefs  with  a  fever,  and  a  quick  pulfe.  In  a 
tetanus*  from  an  uninflamed  fore,  the 
pulfe  is  quiet  and  no  fever  appears ;  which 
leads  us  to  diftinguifh,  upon  certain 
grounds,  betwixt  inflammatory  and  fpaf- 
modic  difeafes,  when  feated  inwardly; 
and  what  remedies  are  to  be  chofen  for 
the  cure.  If  a  man  is  feized  with  a  pain  inflates, 
in  his  ftomach  or  bowels,  has  a  quick  pulfe 
and  a  fever,  we  immediately  know,  upon 
touching  the  patient,  that  his  difeafe  arifes 

See  Difl".  on  the  Symp.  of  the  Nerves. 

from 
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from  inflammation,  and  that  the  antiphlo- 
giftic  treatment,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree, 
in  proportion  to  the  fymptoms,  muft  be 
purfued.  On  the  contrary,  if  his  {kin  is 
temperate,  and  no  fymptoms  of  fever  ap- 
pear, it  is  clear  the  pain  is  owing  to  flatu- 
lency, fpafm,  or  fome  indolent  obftru&ion 
unattended  with  inflammation  *  ;  accord- 
ingly antifpafmodics,  warm  purges,  the 
eflential  oils,  or  deobitruents,&c.  are  given 
with  fuccefs.  The  fame  may  be  laid  of 
pain  in  the  fide  :  and  in  a  fit  of  the  gravel 
we  can  never  proceed  regularly,  unlefs  we 
attend  to  thefe  particulars.  If  the  vomit- 
ing, nervous  colic,  and  pain  in  the  back 
and  groin,  are  accompanied  with  a  fever,  in- 
flammation is  prefent,  and  bleeding,  with 
the  cooling  plan,  take  place ;  but  if  the 
pulfe  is  quiet  and  no  fever  appears, 
tincture  of  fena,  joined  with  fpirit  of 
rritre,  opium,  and  marfhmallow  tea,  tur- 

*  See  Treatife  on  Inflam.  in  general. 
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pentine  clyfters,  and  fuch  kind  of  reme- 
dies afford  more  immediate  relief.  La- 
cerated wounds  of  the  brain  are  often, 
if  not  always,  accompanied  with  a  foft, 
open,  unaffected  pulfe  ;  whereas  when  the 
dura  and  pia  water  are  inflamed  in  a  ftate 
of  tertfion,  a  fever  and  a  quick  ferrated 
pulfe  are  the  confequence.  We  may 
conclude  from  hence,  that  in  deep-feated 
pains  in  the  head,  and  in  comatous  fe- 
vers with  a  good  pulfe,  attended  with 
delirioufnefs,  rapid  lofs  of  appetite  and 
ftrength,  fleepleffnefs,  quicknefs  of  breath- 
ing, and  thirft ;  the  difeafe  is  feated  in  the 
fubftance  of  the  brain  :  and  that  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  are  inflamed  when  the 
pulfe  is  ferrated  and  quick,  and  the  fymp- 
toms  of  phrenitis  appear.  In  injuries  of 
the  brain,  have  we  not  Gcular  demoniira- 
tton,  that  an  hemiplegia  on  the  oppofite 
fide  is  a  confequence.  The  effe&  of  Ion*- 
continued  inflammation  upon  the  outward 

mem- 
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membranes,  the  furgeon  fees  to  be  unavoid- 
able fuppuration  ;  which  points  out  the 
neceffity  of  a  fpeedy  removal  of  the  dif- 
eafe  when  the  inward  membranes  are  in- 
flamed, to  avoid  this  confequence,  which 
in  fuch  a  fituatibn  will  often  prove  fatal. 
In  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  pleura, 
where  the  difeafe  often  terminates  by  ex- 
pectoration, does  not  the  practice  of  fur- 
gery  clearly  inftruct  when  to  ufe  eva- 
cuations, and  when  to  let  them  alone  ? 
"While  a  wound  is  in  a  ftate  of  inflam- 
mation, bleeding,  antiphlogiftics,  cooling 
purges,  and  the  like,  are  proper  ;  but 
when  digeftion  comes  on,  and  we  fee  the 
inflammation  is  abated,  fuch  remedies  are 
no  longer  neceflfary  :  and  does  not  this 
hold  good  in  the  inward  diforders  of  which 
We  were  fpeaking  ?  For  antiphlogiftics  are 
proper  till  expectoration  comes  on  ;  they 
then  become  improper,  and  *  inward  di- 

*  We  do  not  mean  by  digeftives  the  common  heat- 
ing remedies  ;  but  thofe  things,  which  by  an  emollient 
quality  promote  a  difchaige. 
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geftives  finifti  the  cure.  When  the  ab- 
dominal vifeera  are  inflamed,  is  not  the 
cure  accomplished  by  the  very  fame  means 
which  remove  external  inflammation  by 
difcuffion  ?  It  has  long  been  known  that 
the  matter  in  abfceffes  is  fometimes  fud- 
denly  taken  up  by  the  abforbents,  and  car- 
ried fafely  out  of  the  body  ;  which  has  in- 
duced furgeons  *,  under  particular  circum- 
ftances,  to  promote  this  abforption  by  brifk 
purging  in  ripe  abfcefles,  and  to  cure  their 
patient  without  an  enfuing  ulcer.  Does 
not  the  fuccefs  of  this  practice  point  out 
that  there  may  be  fome  hope  of  relieving 
abfcefles  in  the  head,  thorax,  or  abdomen, 
by  this  treatment,  where  an  operation  for 
various  reafons  cannot  fometimes  take 
place  ? 

In  fhort,  the  fame  kind  of  difeafes  hap-  The  fame 
pen  to  the  infide  as  to  the  outfide  of  the  difetfef 
body.    It  is  allowed  apkremtis  is  a  phleg-  Jjygyg 

astheout- 
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mon  or  eryfipelas  of  the  brain,  or  itcj 
membranes  ;  a  pleurify,  a  phlegmon  or 
eryfipelas  of  the  pleura  ;  and  a  peripneu- 
mony,  a  phlegmon  or  eryfipelas  of  the 
lungs.  When  the  liver  and  fpleen,  fto- 
mach  or  inteftines,  &c.  are  inflamed,  they 
muft  be  affected  in  the  fame  manner  ; 
and  though  fome  peculiar  fymptoms  may 
arife  from  the  ftructure  and  fituation  of 
thefe  different  parts,  yet  the  inflammation 
in  each  of  them  requires  fimilar  treatment 
with  external  inflammation  ;  and,  though 
it  affects  different  organs,  ought  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  one  kind  of  difeafe. 

Scinhi  of  the  liver  and  fpleen,  or  other 
internal  glands,  are  of  the  fame  nature 
with  fcirrhi  in  glands  feated  externally  ; 
inward  ulcers  are  of  the  fame  kind  with 
external  -ulcers  :  and  how  is  it  polTible  to 
treat  the  former  with  propriety  >  unlefs  we 
are  previoufly  inftructed  in  the  nature  of 

of  the  latter  ?  A  phthifis  arifes  from  an 
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ulcer  in  the  lungs,  and  this  ulcer  from  a  tu- 
bercle. Itiswell  known  that  thefe  tubercles, 
and  the  fwelled  glands  in  the  mefentery, 
which  occafion  an  atrophy,  are  of  the  fame 
nature  with  thofe  formed  in  the  necks  of 
fcrophulous  people  :  and  furely  by  feeing 
the  progrefs  of  the  external  difeafe,  and 
what  effect  medicines  produce  in  the  me- 
thod of  cure,  we  muft  be  fully  inftructed 
in  its  confequences  when  feated  inwardly. 
For  it  is  not  material  whether  matter  is 
abforbed  from  an  external,  or  internal  ul- 
cer ;   as  a  colliquative  or  hectic  fever, 
according  to  its  nature  and  degree  of  viru- 
lence, will  be  the  confequence  :  and  in 
every  ulcer,  the  fame  kind  of  reafoning 
holds  good.    Nor  is  the  analogy  of  exter- 
nal and  internal  diforders  confined  to  local 
complaints ;  for  we  have  better  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  nature  and  action  of 
contagious  miafmata  from  external  difor- 
ders, than  is  to  be  gathered  from  any  other 
^quarter. 
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In  inoculation  we  are  led  to  conclude, 
that  contagious  miajmata  are  equally  fubtile 
with  the  fcent  of  a  rofe ;  becaufe  we  dis- 
cover, that  even  a  variolous  atom  produces 
the  fmall-pox.  By  the  moft  active  kind  of 
putrid  matter  being  abforbed  from  fores, 
we  are  taught  what  effects  putrid  miaj- 
mata will  produce  in  the  body,  in  what- 
ever manner  they  are  received  ;  and  what 
methods  are  moft  likely  to  correct:  their 
mifchievous  effect: s.  The  ichor  arifing 
from  corrupted  blood,  or  putrid  flefh,  is 
a  moft  active  poifon.  We  fee  it  corrode 
and  inflame  the  parts  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact ;  and  being  abforbed,  it  irritates 
the  nerves,  brings  on  a  fever,  weakens,  or 
deftroys  nervous  energy,  diffolves  the  cra- 
fis  of  the  blood,  and,  if  not  prevented,  a 
total  corruption  follows,  as  the  progrefs  of 
gun-mot  and  other  contufed  wounds  has 
fo  often  evinced.  The  cure  of  thefe  acci- 
dents has  furely  thrown  great  light  on  the 
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ufe  of  antifeptics  in  putrid  fevers ;  and  by 
fuppofing  putrid  matter  to  be  more  a&ive 
and  volatile  than  that  defcribed,  we  mall 
not  be  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  the  gaol- 
fever,  and  other  diflempers  of  the  fame 
kind. 

A  poifoned  arrow  evinces  how  fmall  a 
quantity  of  matter  will  have  an  immediate 
and  deadly  influence,  by  acting  upon  the 
nerves.    And  from  this  extreme  fedative 
power  a  field  of  inquiry  prefents  itfelf,  in 
which  we  may  be  led  to  a  curious  investi- 
gation of  the  power  of  different  fedatives. 
The  miafmata  occafioning  the  fore-throat 
fever, which  lately  prevailed  in  this  place*, 
apparently  deftroyed  the  patient  by  their 
fedative  and  deleterious  property,  without 
one  fymptom  of  putridity  attending  :  and 
1  have  feveral  times  met  with  a  fever 
without  either  efflorefcence,  or  fore-throat, 
in  which  thofe  who  died  had  every  fymp- 

*  See  Treatife  on  Eryfipelas. 
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torn  of  nervous  energy  being  deftroyed ; 
and  thofe  who  recovered  were  enabled  by 
wine,  or  other  cordials,  to  ftruggle  through 
the  difeafe.  Sores  alfo  teach  the  difference 
betwixt  inflammatory  and  fpafmodic  irri- 
tability ;  and  fet  us  upon  proper  ground 
to  fee  in  their  right  light  the  whole  train 
of  nervous  difeafes,  and  their  method  of 
cure.  Air,  diet,  water,  and  fituation,  ma- 
nifeft  their  effects  remarkably  in  fores  ; 
and,  if  we  except  mental  difeafes,  there 
are  none  that  I  know  of,  which  may  not  be 
illuftrated  by  one  part  of  medical  furgery 
or  other :  and  an  ulcer  even  difcovers  to  us, 
•how  far  thefe  will  affect  the  body.  It  has 
long  been  the  opinion,  to  the  deftruclion 
of  thoufands,  that  a  fever  is  an  effort  of 
nature  ;  and  fo  long  as  we  reafon  from 
conjecture,  much  may  be  faid  in  favour  of 
this  axiom,  cunningly  invented  by  Afcle- 
piades,  to  fupport  a  bad  practice.  But 
furgery  difcovers  its  fallacy  j  for  fuppofing 
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an  ulcer  to  be  in  the  moft  healthful  ftate, 
discharging  good  matter,  and  rilled  with 
ruddy  granulations  of  new  flefh  ;  if  a  fever 
by  any  accident  invades  the  patient,  the 
ulcer  becomes  dry,  or  difcharges  a  gleet 
inftead  of  good  matter  ;  the  fibres  become 
pale  and  glofly,  and  evince  that  every 
effort  of  nature  is  fuppreffed  while  the 
fever  exifts.  Nor  can  any  thing  be  clearer 
than  that  fever  interrupts  nature,  becaufe 
(he  refumes  her  office  of  reftoring  the  ul- 
«er  to  a  healthful  ftate  as  foon  as  it  dis- 
appears. 

Dr.  Freind*  fays,  "  If  the  effects  of  Theef- 
"  outward  applications  were  properly  ad-  0eut^°rcj 
"  jufted  and  explained,  nothing  would  ^plslca" 
"  give  greater  light  into  the  virtues  and  throw 
"  operations  of  internal  medicines  :"  and  uponlhe 
this,  experience  might  daily  evince.    We  1 


me 


have  mentioned  that  a  balfam  compofed  dicines« 
of  pitch,  &c.  has  a  powerful  Sedative  pro- 
*  Hift.  of  Med.  vol.  i.  p.  73. 
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perty  in  particular  fores ;  and  a  man,  trou- 
bled with  a  violent  nervous  afthma,  receiv- 
ed the  greateft  relief  by  accidentally  taking 
fome  of  this  remedy.   Knowing  its  power 
by  external  application,  we  afterwards  re- 
commended its  ufe  occafionally,  and,  in 
confequence,  the  man  enjoyed  more  eafe 
for  feveral  years,  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  than  he  had  for  a  long  time  ex- 
perienced.   Hence  we  fee  in  what  cafes,^ — ~J 
and  in  what  manner  tar- water  proved  fer-  *— 4 
viceable  ;  but  as  the  internal  ufe  of  it  could 
not  fo  clearly  point  out  its  mode  of  action, 
it  was  indifcriminately  ufed  in  all  forts  of 
diforders  :  the  confequence  was,  that  from 
its  frequent  failure  of  fuccefs,  it  funk  into 
difufe.    Myrrh  (befides  its  antifeptic  pro- 
perty)  has  a  power  of  allaying  irritability, 
when  fprinkled  in  fores  unattended  with 
inflammation ;  and  does  not  this  point  M 
out  to  us  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  nervous 
coughs,  under  the  fame  predicament,  are 

fo 
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fo  certainly  and  effeftually  cured  or  re- 
lieved by  it  ?  Balfam  of  Peru  is  a  fedative  Av 
in  fores  unattended  with  heat  or  inflam- 
mation ;  but  where  heat  or  inflammation 
prevails,  it  occafions  violent  pain :  if,  there- 
fore, it  was  given  in  an  inflammation  of 
the  bowels,  would  not  it  produce  the  fame 
effect  ?  Whereas  in  the  nervous  colic,  or  * 
fpafms  of  the  vifcera,  it  is  often  attended 
with  the  moft  defirable  fuccefs.    Effential  /-/ 
oils  take  off  irritability  in  fores,  under  the 
fame  predicament ;  and,  in  all  likelihood, 
produce  their  good  effects  by  this  means 
upon  the  nerves  of  the  prima  vi<zy  when 
mixed  with  purges,  or  when  taken  inward- 
ly for  pains  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels, 
nervous  or  chronic  rheumatifm,  &c.    Oil  a- * 
of  turpentine  has  often  been  known  to 
eafe  pain  unattended  with  inflammation, 
when  outwardly  applied  ;  and  it  is  proba- 
bly owing  to  this  fedative  power,  that  tur- 
pentine clyfters  give  fuch  immediate  re- 
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lief  in  fits  of  the  gravel,  where  no  inflam- 
matory fymptoms  appear;  whereas  all 
fedatives  having  an  irritating  property,  it 
increafes  the  inflammation  of  wounds  : 
and  would  it  not  in  like  manner  increafe 
nephritic  fymptoms,  when  accompanied 
with  heat,    taken   inwardly  ?    Rhubarb  A-y 
gently  increafes  the  flux  in  fores,  cleanfes 
them,  and  renders  them  lefs  irritable  \  and 
are  not  its  falutary  effects  in  diforders  of 
the  bowels  owing  to  thefe  properties  ? 
>~y    Bark,  applied  to  ulcers,  corrects  putrid  a- 
crimony,  ftrengthens  weakened  fibres,  and 
reftores  them  to  natural  fenfation  when 
feeling  is  unnaturally  acute :  and  it  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  all,  or  fome  of  thefe  quali- 
ties, that  fo  many  good  effects  are  experi- 
enced from  its  ufe.    It  is  well  known,  the  >— * 
Jiphylis  is  corrected  in  fores  by  mercury ; 
and  is  not  the  fame  remedy  an  antidote  to 
the  venereal  virus  when  taken  inwardly  ? 
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In  this  manner  we  might  go  on  through 
the  whole  materia  medica,  fhewing  that 
the  outward  effects  of  remedies  lead  to  the 
internal  ufe  of  them  :  and  the  flefhy  fibres 
being  expofed,  frequently  difcover  to  us 
what  effects  medicines  produce  in  the  bo- 
dy.   Suppofe  an  ulcer  to  be  in  a  healthy 
healing  ftate,  and  an  ounce  of  falts  to  be 
given :  inflammation  about  the  fore  foon 
follows,  the  difcharge,which  becomes  thin- 
ner or  more  watery,  is  increafed,  and  by 
looking  upon  the  fibres  with  a  glafs  we  fee 
they  are  in  a  crude  and  ragged  ftate.  From 
this  inftance  we  learn,  that  the  effe&s  of 
fuch  kind  of  purges  are  not  confined  to  the 
interlines,  to  making  an  evacuation  of  fe- 
rum,  or  to  the  occafioning  a  higher  ex- 
citement of  nervous  energy  ;  but  they  tra- 
verfe  the  innermoft  receffes  of  the  body, 
irritate  every  order  of  veifels,  promote  a 
circulation  through  them,  and  thus  render 
them  pervious.    It  is  from  thefe  effects 
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that  purges  are  fo  very  ferviceable  in 
bruifes  ;  and  we  find  out  how  it  comes  to 
pafs,  when  a  difcharge  from  the  urethra 
(for  inftance)  is  fuppreffed,  and  brings  on 
a  fwelling  in  the  neighbouring  parts  ;  that 
relief  is  procured  by  fuch  remedies.  We 
plainly  enough  fee  by  the  ftate  of  the  fibres, 
what  kind  of  purges  extend  their  effects 
farther  than  the  alimentary  canal,  what 
kind  confine  their  action  to  this  bowel,  and 
the  manner  of  giving  purges  to  make  them 
anfwer  different  purpofes.  The  action  of 
different  kinds  of  fudorifics  is  pointed  out 
in  fores  ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  their  be- 
ing fretted,  that  though  emetics  are  pre- 
vented by  opium  from  acting  on  the  nerves 
of  the  prima:  viay  fo  as  to  occafion  vomit- 
ing, that  they  irritate  the  whole  fyftem, 
and  thus  evacuate  by  perfpiration.  Indeed, 
the  vifible  effect  of  vomits  and  purges  in 
fores  feems  to  prove,  that  whatever  irritates 
the  prima:  via,  irritates  the  whole  fyftem  : 

and 
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and  would  any  one  have  fo  clearly  known 
the  deobftruent  powers  of  emetics,  that 
they  promote  abforption,  and  extend  their 
effects  to  the  remoteft  parts  of  the  body,, 
had  we  not  feen  them  reduce  fwellings  in 
the  extremities,  and  in  feveral  of  the  ex- 
ternal glands  ?  Mercury  is  known  to  pafs  aw 
the  minuteft  veffels,  by  its  being  difcharg- 
ed  upon  plafters,  wherever  the  cuticle  is 
removed;  but  not  in  globules  as  fome  have 
reprefented.  A  man  had  occafion  to  take 
mercury  on  account  of  a  pain  and  erup- 
tion of  long  (landing  on  his  head.  I  >— 4 
ordered  him  four  grains  of  quickfilver, 
made  into  pills  with  ftarch  and  water,  twice 
a  day  ;  and  a  perpetual  blifter  was  at  the 
fame  time  applied  to  that  part  where  the 
pain  was  greateft.  He  took  half  an  ounce 
of  purging  falts  once  a  week,  but  in  other 
refpecls  lived  in  common  with  his  afToci- 
ates  ;  yet,  in  lefs  than  a  month,  the  infide 
of  the  dreJTings  were  daily  covered  with  a 
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blueiflj  fmut ;  and  knowing  that  even  calo- 
mel returns  to  its  priftine  ftate  in  the  fto- 
mach*,  it  appeared  evident  that  the  altera- 
tion the  mercury  had  undergone  was  owing 
to  its  paffing  the  circulation.  The  fluids 
with  which  it  mixed  in  its  paffage  were 
alfo  probably  altered,  and  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  difcharged  (hews  that  it  en- 
ters the  fmalleft  veflels.  Befides,  when 
applied  to  ulcers  it  irritates  ;  and  we  have 
ocular  demonftration  of  its  thinning  the 
j  uices  in  particular  habits  of  body.  A  wo- 
man, fifty  years  of  age,  had  a  putrid  ulcer 
upon  her  leg.  Her  furgeon  gave  her  mer- 
cury, upon  which  it  fpread,  and  be- 
came more  putrid  ;  but  upon  bark  being 
taken,  by  other  advice,  it  grew  cleaner, 
and  put  on  a  more  healthful  appearance. 
Unluckily,  however,  mercury  was  again 
adminiflered  ;  the  ulcer  fpread  again,  and 
the  acrimony  of  the  fluids,  which  drained 

See  Differ,  on  the  Nerves. 
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into  the  fore,  was  fo  very  great,  that  they 
deftroyed  all  the  parts  with  which  they 
came  in  contact.  The  bones  were  laid 
bare,  the  tendons  were  all  diffolved  into 
rags,  and  the  ligaments  of  the  ancle-joint, 
being  in  the  fame  ftate,  could  no  longer 
hold  it  together ;  and  all  this  under  an 
attenuated  ftate  of  blood  !  I  then  firft  faw 
her,  applied  antifeptic  dreflings,  and  gave 
her  the  bark  with  elixir  of  vitriol,  which 
in  time  reftored  her  to  fuch  a  ftate,  that 
fhe  bore  the  lofs  of  her  leg,  and  recovered 
her  health.  Do  not  thefe  facts  reflect 
light  on  the  ufe  and  abufe  of  this  excellent 
mineral  *,  at  the  fame  time,  that  they 
point  out  the  different  effects  of  bark  and 
mercury  ? 

The  effects  upon  the  folids  and  fluids 
are  alfo  plainly  feen  in  an  ulcer,  when  a 
variety  of  other  medicines  are  given.  A 
woman,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  of  a  leu- 

*  See  Venereal  Ulcer. 
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cophlegmatic  habit,  had  an  ulcer  upon  her 
leg  which  difcharged  clear  water  ;  and  the 
fibres  looked  exceeding  pale  and  inactive. 
She  was  ordered  to  take  fteel-wine  twice  a 
day,  in  chamomile  tea,  and  her  leg  was 
dreffed  with  dry  lint,,  kept  on  by  a  foft 
plaifter  ;  by  this  fimple  method  the  in- 
vigorating power  of  the  fteel  was  clearly 
perceived,  as  new  granulations  and  good 
matter  Ihortly  appeared,  and  fhe  recovered 
without  farther  trouble.  As  we  go  on,  we 
fhall  have  occafion  to  mention  many  other 
inftances,  where  furgery  gives  ocular  de- 
monftration  of  the  internal  effects  of  me- 
dicines ;  but  thefe  are  fufficient  for  our 
purpofe.  And  what  can  be  more  necelTaryin 
the  practice  of  phyfic  than  a  true  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  difeafes,  and  of  the 
virtues  and  operations  of  medicines  ? 

However,  this  is  not  all  the  knowledge 
external  difeafes  afford  to  medicine ;  for 
they  have  fet  before  us  fome  parts  of  the 
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animal  oeconomy  in  its  true  light.  Injuries 
which  deftroy  the  brain,  or  evacuate  all  the 
blood  from  the  body,  teach  us,  that  the 
vital  principle  refides  in  the  blood  and 
brain  ;  that  neither  of  them  alone  can  pre- 
ferve  life  ;  and  confequently,  that  health 
is  maintained  by  a  regular  action  of  both 
in  a  found  body.  Wounds  or  ruptures  of 
the  heart  fhew  its  importance  to  life,  and 
a  wound  in  the  thoracic  duel:,  upon  diffec- 
tion,  has,  according  to  Lower,  De  Corde*y 
demonftrated  the  paffage  of  the  chyle  to 
the  blood.  Has  not  the  hiftory  of  a  wound 
in  the  gall-bladder  j~,  taught  us  the  office 
of  the  bile;  and  {hewn,  that  fluids  extrava- 
fated  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  find 
a  paffage  immediately  into  the  urinary 
bladder  ?  Tumors  in  the  duds  leading  to, 

*  P.  154.  edit.  4to.  See  alfo  Van  Svv.  Com.  vol.  ii. 
p.  116. 

f  Philof.  Tranf.  N°.  414,  p.  341  ;  or,  Miles's  A- 
brid.  vol.  ii.  p.  212. 
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or  coming  from,  the  liver,  not  only  in- 
flruct  us  in  the  ufe  of  this  gland,  but  the 
nature  of  one  kind  of  jaundice,  that  the 
liver  is  the  feat  of  this  complaint :  and  we 

have  fometimes,  in  external  difeafcs,  ocu- 
lar demonftration  of  the  effects  which  bile 
produces  when  it  gets  into  the  blood.  A 
man  had  an  ulcer  in  his  groin,  which  was 
cured,  and  fome  time  afterwards  he  was 
feized  with  the  jaundice,  became  exceed- 
ing yellow,  the  ulcer  broke  out  again,  and 
difcharged  a  yellow  matter ;  but  upon  the 
jaundice  being  removed,  the  difcharge  foon 
altered  its  colour,  and  the  patient  was 
cured  without  any  farther  trouble  :  from 
whence  we  may  infer,  that  the  doctrine  of 
thofe  who  affert,  that  there  cannot  be  a 
materia  morbi  indifeafes,  is  falfe  ;  and  that 
the  fluids,  while  circulating  in  the  blood- 
vefTels,  may  polTefs  matter  capable  of  oc- 
cafioning  eruptions,  ulcers,  and  a  variety 
of  other  complaints.  We  learn,  moreover, 

that 
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that  great  acrimony  may  exift  in  the 
blood,  without  occafioning  much  injury,  if 
it  meets  with  no  obftruction  ;  but  if  inters 
cepted  in  its  paflage,  it  may  deftroy  the  vef- 
fels  in  which  it  is  confined.  In  the  cafe  juft 
recited,  the  veflels  of  the  cicatrix  probably 
did  not  give  a  free  paflage  to  the  juices  load- 
ed with  bile,  wherefore  it  deftroyed  them  : 
and  does  not  this  lead  us  to  imagine,  that,  in 
fome  inftances,  active  deobftruents,  given 
with  a  view  to  remove  obftructions  of  the 
vifcera,  may  produce  a  fimilar  effect,  and 
deftroy  the  patient  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
the  diflblution  of  the  cicatrix  difcovers  to 
lis  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  chlorotic 
girls  are  fo  often  cured  by  the  coming  on 
of  a  jaundice:  for  it  is  eafy  to  conceive, 
that  the  bile,  by  its  irritating  and  difiblving 
property,  may  render  the  whole  ftate  of 
the  veflels  pervious,  and  thus  reftore 
health  ;  and  that  fimilar  deobftruents  may 
frequently  be  given  with  advantage. 
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Did  not  the  pafiage  of  the  venereal  virus 
from  the  urethra  to  the  glands  in  the  groin, 
lead  Dr.  Hunter  to  adopt  and  fupport  the 
opinion  of  the  lymphactics  being  an  ab- 
forbent  fyftem*?  And  it  is  well  known, 
that  the  abforption  of  matter  from  ulcers, 
and  the  inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox,  have 
eftablifhed  the  truth  of  this  doctrine.  An 
emphyfema  following  a  fractured  rib,  in 
part  demonftrates  the  ftru&ure  of  the  cel- 
lular membrane.  The  incarnation  of 
wounds  gives  great  light  into  the  nature 
of  animal  fibres,  their  difeafes,  and  the 
means  of  reftoring  them  to  health.  Frac- 
tures of  the  bones,  accompanied  with  a 
wound,  and  lofs  of  fubftance,  point  out  the 
mode  of  offification  j  and,  indeed,  there  is 

*  It  was  truly,  I  think,  a  difcovery,  becaufe  what 
Hoffman  (Med.  Ret.  Syftem,  lib.  i.  fee.  z.  cap.  3.) 
and  others  had  advanced,  was  no  ways  underftood  till 
after  the  Dottor  had  wrote  or  read  ledtures  upon  the  fub- 
jedl.  It  is  faid,  he  took  the  hint  from  Freke,  on  the 
Art  of  Healing,  p.  199. 
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fcarcely  any  thing  which  paffes  in  the  bo- 
dy, either  in  ficknefs  or  in  health,  whjeh 
external  diforders  or  accidents  do  not,  if 
attended  to,  more  or  lefs  explain.  Surely 
then,  thofe  furgeons  are  highly  blameable* 
who  overlook  fuch  opportunities  of  infor- 
mation !  The  objects  before  them  are  the 
moft  obvious,  and  plain  road  to  truth  ;  and 
if,  when  inftrucled  in  anatomy,  phyfiology, 
and  medicine,  they  have  the  happinefs  of 
being  fpurred  on  by  a  genius  capable  of  dis- 
cerning and  purfuing  the  hints  of  natu/e* 
they  cannot  well  fail  of  being  ufeful  to 
fociety.  This  is  the  direct  road  to  ufeful 
knowledge  ;  and  the  mind,  when  thus  af- 
fifted,  ftands  in  need  only  of  exercife  to 
increafe  its  ftrength,  and  to  extend  its  pow- 
ers to  any  purpofe  for  which  it  may  be 
wanted. 

Indeed,  thofe  whofe  minds  are  mechani-  Why  the 
cally  actuated  by  inftrudion,  are  often  fired  Soff| 
with  the  ftudy  of  medicine  ;  they  feldom 
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fail  to  make  themfelves  acquainted  with 
prevailing  opinions,  and  are  capable  of 
naming  them  up  occafionally  into  differ- 
ent forms.  Even  the  fertile  genius,  who 
fcorns  to  think  or  ait  like  other  men,  and 
often  delights  and  aftoniilies  us  with  in- 
genious conceits,  if  he  does  not  attend 
to  the  light  which  nature  offers,  his  wild 
theory  oftener  detracts  from,  than  adds 
any  thing  to,  the  (lore  of  medical  know- 
ledge ;  becaufe  his  opinion  is  the  brat  of 
invention,  inftead  of  being  the  legitimate 
offspring  of  nature.  Whereas  an  obferver 
of  nature  thinks  not  of  inventing  opinions, 
but  of  unveiling  the  fources  of  all  true 
knowledge. 

That  our  meaning  may  not  be  mifcon- 
ftrued,  and  more  clearly  to  evince  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine  advanced,  we  will  give  a 
few  examples  out  of  many  that  might  be 
collected,  in  proof  of  the  neceffity  of  mak- 
ing the  practice  of  medical  furgery  a  part 

of 
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of  the  education  of  thofe,  who  intend  topre- 
fcribe  in  external  difeafes.  Without  taking 
this  ftep,wefliallfeehowimpoffibleit  will  be 
for  any  one,  though  his  claffical  and  medical 
learning  be  otherwife  great,  to  exert  every 
advantage  the  art  affords :  and  we  have 
not  any  doubt,  but  thefe  hints  will  be  well 
received  by  ingenuous  men,  whofe  under- 
ftanding  the  luft  of  power  and  wealth  has 
not  mifguided  ;  who  know  that  it  is  a  pro- 
per application  of  remedies  which  cures 
difeafes ;  and  whofe  good  fenfe  directs  them 
to  reject  all  reafoning  which  is  not  found- 
ed upon  evident  fads.    The  furgeon  alfo 
will  be  aware  of  the  want  of  a  regular 
education  in  his  art,  of  the  neceffity  of 
fupplying  it  by  induftry,  and  learning  the 
private  practice  of  fkilfulmen. 
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EXAMPLE  I. 

A  young  gentleman,  after  a  more  liberal 
education  than  common,  was  bred  an  apo- 
thecary ;  but  being  afterwards  defirous 
of  qualifying  himfelf  for  the  practice  of 
furgery,  attended  an  hofpital,  and  other 
places  of  inftruction,  more  than  a  year  in 
London ;  and  then  fpent  two  winters  in 
{he  medical  fchools  of  Edinburgh.  At 
froth  thefe  places  he  took  uncommon  pains, 
was  a  man  of  exceeding  good  fenfe,  very 
ready  in  difcourfing  fenfibly  upon  any  part 
of  his  profeffion  ;  and  the  Edinburgh  theo- 
ry of  difeafes,  and  their  cure,  flowed  fpon- 
taneoufly  from  his  tongue.    Yet  being 
called  with  me  to  a  cafe  in  furgery,  he 
fairly  confeffed  he  had  not  learned  his  bu- 
finefs  :  for  fays  he,  "  Though  I  can  per- 
*'  form  operations  very  well,  and  manage 
ff  recent  wounds,  &c.  where  nature,  I  am 
f 1  convinced,  will  overcome  many  obflacles 
ff  to  a  cure  ;  yet  in  jlubbcrn  chronic  cafes, 
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"  I  am  always  at  a  lofs."  I  faw  he  had  a 
flovenly  way  of  dreffing  his  patient,  with- 
out any  intention  of  aflifting  nature  by  his 
manner  of  application  ;  and  that  he  was  a 
novice  in  the  proper  ufe  of  bandage.  He 
was  told,  that  his  want  of  fkill  arofe  from 
not  being  properly  trained  up  to  the  art  of 
furgery  ;  and,  that  he  had  been  more  at- 
tentive to  the  theoretical  than  to  the  prac- 
tical part  of  his  profeffion.  His  good  fenfe 
readily  took  the  hint  with  advantage,  and 
we  hope,  others  in  the  fame  predicament 
will  follow  fo  commendable  an  example. 

EXAMPLE  II. 

A  fervant  maid  fealded  her  ancle,  and 
was  put  under  the  care  of  a  young  gentle- 
man, who  had  not  been  regularly  educated 
in  furgery.  Upon  the  fore  in  a  little  time 
becoming  inflamed  and  painful,  opiates 
were  given,  and  a  bread  poultice  and  fo- 
mentations were  applied.  The  pain,  how- 
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ever,  increafed,  the  leg  fwelled  much,  the 
ulcer  difcharged  a  fharp  ichor,  became  very 
foul,  and  its  lips  were  amazingly  thickened 
and  inflamed.  Internal  medicines  of  vari- 
ous kinds  had  no  good  effect ;  and  after 
the  poor  girl  had  undergone  five  months 
excruciating  pain,  with  the  mortification  of 
fwallowing  abundance  of  drugs,  at  which 
her  ftomach  recoiled,  and  had  fpent  all  her 
money,  fhe  luckily  fell  into  the  hands  of 
a  furgeon  of  character,  who  gave  me  this 
account,  in  a  converfation  on  the  nece|hty 
of  furgeons  being  regularly  initiated  into 
the  profefiion. 

He  concluded  from  the  afpecl:  of  the 
fore,  and  the  touch  of  the  adjacent  parts, 
that  the  whole  mifchief  arofe  from  their 
being  over-relaxed,  and  the  fmallvefiels  dif- 
tended  with  fluids,  which,  by  ftagnating, 
were  become  acrid  ;  and  that  a  cure  would 
be  effected  by  taking  off  tenfion,  and  pro- 
moting a  regular  difcharge.    This  he  ac- 
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compliftied  by  applying  a  very  mild  digef- 
tive,  and  ftrengtheners  ;  for  upon  the  ufe 
of  them  me  became  eafy,  the  matter  good, 
and  a  complete  recovery  foon  followed. 
Hence  we  fee,  that  trivial  caufes  may  bring 
on  troublefome  diforders,  when  proper 
fteps  are  not  taken  in  the  beginning  of 
the  cure.  - 

EXAMPLE  III. 

An  old  man  received  a  fmall  wound  up-^ 
on  his  leg,  which  was  neglected  for  fome 
days,  and  then  filled  with  precipitate.  Pain, 
reftlefs  nights,  inflammation,  and  an  efchar, 
were  the  confequences  ;  wherefore  yellow 
t>afilicon,  foftened  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
was  applied,  and  a  mercurial  folution  was 
given,  which  ftill  increafed  the  fymptoms^ 
for  the  ulcer  enlarged  under  an  inflamed 
ftate,  and  the  efchar  daily  increafed :  ne- 
verthelefs  the  irritating  drefTings  were  ftill 
ufed,  with  the  addition  of  a  fomentation,  a 
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poultice  in  which  was  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  the  extract  of  lead,  and  bark  fuppli- 
ed  the  place  of  mercury.    But  the  difeafe 
ftill  growing  worfe,  fixed  air  was  thought 
on,  and  a  poultice,  in  aftate  of  fermentation, 
was  applied  over  trie  other  dreflings.  How- 
ever, this  did  not  flop  the  progrefs  of  the 
difeafe ;  and,  therefore,  bark  in  powder 
was  fprinkled  upon  the  inflamed  parts, 
and  a  carrot  poultice  was  afterwards  ufed, 
with  no  better  fuccefs  ;  fo  that  at  the  end 
of  three  weeks  or  a  month  it  was  thought 
advifeable  to  purfue  a  different  method. 
The  man  appeared  to  be  of  a  very  irrita- 
ble habit,  of  a  hot  temperament  of  body  ; 
and  it  was  imagined,  that  the  turpentine 
dr^ngs,  and  fomenting,  had  occafioned 
all  the  mifchief.     This  conclufion  was 
juftified,  for  when  a  mild  fedative  digef- 
tive  was  applied,  and  a  cooling  ointment 
covered  the  inflamed  parts,  a  fudden  altera- 
tion for  the  better  appeared,  and  a  happy 

termi- 
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termination  of  the  difeafe  was  the  confe- 
quence. 

Various  methods  of  cure  for  corrofive 
ulcers  have  long  been  known  :  whenever, 
therefore,  we  fee  men  prefer  novelty  in 
medicine  to  common  fenfe  ;  give  up  a  fuc- 
cefsful  eftablifhed  pra&ice,and  tamper  with 
remedies  that  have  ftarted  from  fome  new 
fyftem  ;  we  may  conclude,  either  that  they 
do  not  know  what  they  are  about,  from 
not  being  properly  initiated  into  their  pro- 
feffion  ;  or,  that  they  affect  to  defpife  the 
eftablifhed  ,  ufages  of  their  art,  in  hopes  of 
exciting  admiration  for  fuperior  abilities. 
For  though  improvement,  conducted  upon 
clear  facts,  is  certainly  of  the  higheft  im- 
portance to  fociety  ;  yet  nothing,  perhaps, 
has  done  more  mifchief  in  the  art  of  heal- 
ing than  the  hafty  catching  at  undigefted 
novelty;  for,  like  an  ignis fafuas,  it  often 
mifleads  and  leaves  us  in  the  dark. 
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EXAMPLE  IV. 

A  healthy  young  gentleman  had  the 
misfortune  to  make  a  flight  wound  on  the 
upper  part  of  his  foot,  in  fkaiting,  and 
fome  family-falve  was  ufed  on  the  occa- 
fion.  Inftead  of  healing,  the  fore  inflamed, 
and  difcharged  an  ichor ;  upon  which  a 
furgeon  was  fent  for,  under  whofe  care 
the  flux,  &c.  increafed.    He  tried  vari- 
ous means  to  conquer  the  malady,  and, 
after  being  fome  time  foiled  in  his  attempts, 
he  laid  the  blame  upon  the  peccancy  of 
the  humours,  and  defired  the  alTinance  of 
a  phyfician  ;  and,  accordingly  a  phyfician, 
educated  many  years  in  one  of  the  firft 
medical  fchools  in  Europe,  was  called  in. 

The  doctor  viewed  the  foot,  and  preferr- 
ed ;  but  the  ftate  of  the  fore  proved,  that 
his  medicines  did  not  alter  the  difeafe.  He 
varied  his  prefcriptions  as  difappointment 
and  imagination  directed  him  ;  and,  during 

the 
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the  fpace  of  three  months,  while  the  pa- 
tient was  confined  to  the  houfe  under  his 
care,  he  ranfacked  the  whole  materia  me- 
dica  for  combatants  to  fubdue  an  ill  ftate 
of  the  juices.  Sometimes  he  attempted  to 
fcour  them  entirely  out  of  the  premifes,by 
repeated  purging  ;  at  other  times  he  dealt 
more  friendly,  by  fending  in  remedies  to 
alter  their  temper  ;  nor  did  he  omit  an  at- 
tempt to  ftarve  out  the  imaginary  enemy, 
by  keeping  the  patient  under  low  diet. 
Difappointed  of  relief,  enervated,  and  tired 
with  the  difagreeable  paffage  of  a  tribe  of 
naufeous  drugs  through  his  ftomach  ;  the 
patient  defired  the  affiftance  of  another 
perfon,  who  happened  to  fee  this  affair  in 
a  different  light  from  his  predcceffors,  and 
found  the  juices  in  good  humour  enough, 
though  reproached  with  virulence  and  ob- 
ftinacy. 

The  appearance  of  the  patient's  {kin  at 
once  mewed  it  to  be  of  that  kind  which  is 
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very  irritable.  Being  afked  whether  even 
fimple  plaifters,  applied  at  any  time,  did 
not  raife  fmall  blifters  which  difcharged  an 
ichor,  he  anfwered  in  the  affirmative  ;  and 
upon  tracing  the  matter  throughout,  it 
feemed  evident  the  whole  mifchief  had 
arifen  from,  and  was  continued  by,  the  ap- 
plications in  this  habit  irritating  and  in- 
viting a  flux  of  lymph  to  the  affected  part ; 
in  the  fame  manner  as  bliftering  ointments, 
in  lefs  irritable  habits,  produce  a  perpetual 
blifter. 

The  foot  was  now  much  fwelled,  fome- 
what  excoriated,  and  become  more  irrit- 
able from  the  long-continued  flux  brought 
upon  it,  and  yet  the  doctor,  was  again  for 
prefcribing  calomel,  &c.  But  as  purges 
always  increafe  the  difcharge  and  irritabi- 
lity of  fores,  the  furgeon,  unwilling  to  be 
interrupted,  defired  a  truce  from  hoftilities, 
that  he  might  judge  from  the  effects  of  a 
few  dreffings,  and  an  alteration  in  the  diet 

of 
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of  the  patient,  whether  internal  medicines 
were  necefl'ary.  Accordingly  by  the  ufe 
of  a  neutralized  ointment,  which  both  lef- 
fened  irritability,  and  removed  obftruction, 
and  the  patient  living  upon  a  more  gener- 
ous diet,  he  was  foon  cured,  without  the 
afliftance  of  internal  medicines  ;  except  a 
little  extract  of  bark  and  gum  pills,  given 
to  relieve  fome  hypochondriacal  fymptoms, 
brought  on  by  the  discipline  he  had  unne- 
ceffarily  undergone,  and  which  could  not 
have  happened  had  the  prefcriber  been  an 
adept,  from  practice,  in  the  cure  of  exter- 
nal difeafes.  If  the  phyfician  had  been 
converfant  in  dreffing  of  fores,  he  would 
at  once  have  feen  the  caufe  of  intractability 
in  this  accident.  His  viewing  the  foot, 
therefore,  was  only  a  matter  of  form,  from  , 
whence  it  is  plain  he  derived  no  advan- 
tage. 

Would  not  the  phyfician,  if  he  had  been 
fuffered  to  continue  purging  the  patient 

fre- 
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frequently,  have  prevented  a  cure  in  op~ 
pofition  to  all  the  furgeon  could  have  done? 
And  could  internal  remedies  have  done 
any  fervice,  while  irritating  dreffings  were 
applied  ? 

EXAMPLE  V; 

A  gentleman  had  a  large  ulcer  upon  his 
leg,  which  was  drefled  with  digeftives 
compounded  of  turpentine,  rolirij  &c.  The 
matter  difcharged  was  ichorous,  and  cor* 
roded  the  ends  of  the  fibres,  fo  that  they 
appeared  curdled  ;  while  the  edges  of  the 
fore  were  a  little  inflamed.  The  ulcer, 
which  was  very  fenfible  to  the  touch, 
brought  on  an  uneafy  fenfation  over  the 
whole  body.  The  patient  could  riot  fleep  ; 
and  reftlefs  nights,  with  weary  days,  for 
feveral  months,  deftroyed  his  health,  and 
reduced  him  to  an  exceeding  weak  ftate. 

His  phyfician,  a  man  of  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  much  experience,  ordered  him 
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opium,  and  the  bark  in  considerable  dofes, 
but  without  affording  any  fort  of  relief ; 
when  being  almoft  worn  out  with  watch- 
ing and  fatigue,  another  phyfician,  who 
pra&ifed  both  medicine  and  furgery,  was 
called  to  give  his  afliftance. 

Upon  hearing  what  had  been  done,  he 
was  aware  that  the  parts  had  been  conftantly 
irritated  by  the  dreffings  ;  and  experience 
had  taught  him,  that  native  balfams,diveft- 
ed  nearly  of  their  heating  quality,  were  in 
this  cafe  proper  fedatives.    Under  this 

idea  he  advifed  the  fore  to  be  dreifed  with 
the  balfam  made  of  pitch,  &c.  and  the 
edges  to  be  afterwards  covered  with  a  neu- 
tralized ointment.  Relief  from  pain  was 
followed  by  fleep  in  a  few  hours,  and 
while  he  took  bark  and  fpirit  of  fait,  under 
a  ftate  of  eafe,  health  was  reftored  to  the 
body. 

How  could  a  phyfician  form  any  true 
judgment  from  the  appearance  of  a  fore, 

K  who 
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who  had  never  examined  fores  critically  I 
He  did  not  fufpect  the  dremngs,  becaufe 
they  were  much  milder  than  the  digeftivcs 
of  the  London  Difpenfatory ;  how  then 
could  he  have  advifed  a  proper  fedative 
without  experience,  unlefs  by  accident  I 
For  had  the  fore  been  differently  circum- 
flanced,  a  different  application  muff  have 
been  chofen  for  the  purpofe. 

EXAMPLE  VI. 

A  corpulent  farmer  took  his  daughter 
behind  him  to  a  race,  and,  to  avoid  acci- 
dents, rode  into  a  corner  on  the  outfide  of 
the  courfe.  A  gentleman,  upon  a  vicious 
horfe,  rode  into  the  fame  place  from  the 
fame  motive  ;  but  unluckily  as  foon  as 
he  came  near  the  other  horfe,  the  farmer 
received  a  violent  kick  on  the  outfide  of 
his  leg,  which  made  a  large  lacerated 
wound.  The  furgeon,  who  had  been  bred 
an  apothecary,  applied  digeftives,  and  an 

emollient 
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emollient  poultice,  under  which  treatment, 
long  continued,  the  wound  degenerated 
into  a  fordid  ulcer,  and  in  time  his  health 
began  to  be  injured.    The  patient  loft  his 
flefh,  his  complexion  became  fallow,  he 
had  a  hectic  fever,  and  frequent  returns  of 
an  eryfipelas  on  his  leg,  which  all  together 
alarmed  the  family,  and  induced  them  to 
think  of  farther  affiftance.    The  furgeon 
recommended  a  phyfician,  who  was  in- 
capable of  reducing  the  ulcer  into  a  heal- 
ing ftate,  though  the  patient  remained 
under  his  care  near  a  year.  The  frequent 
returns  of  the  eryfipelas,  rigor,  and  fever, 
were  faid  to  be  beneficial,  by  keeping  off 
other  fevers  ;  that  the  ftoppage  of  the  dis- 
charge might  occafion  his  death  ;  and  yet> 
with  all  thefe  pretended  advantages  he  be- 
came greatly  emaciated,  and  daily  declined 
in  health.    Upon  this,  he  applied  to  a 
third  perfon,  to  whom  he  gave  a  narrative 
of  all  that  had  been  done  ;  he  faid  he  was 

K  2  in 
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in  perfect:  health  at  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent, and  it  was  concluded,  that  the  poul- 
tices,, by  over-relaxing  the  {kin,  mc  ;,bram 
adipofa,  &c.  had  rendered  their  veffels  in- 
capable of  carrying  on  the  circulation  re- 
gularly ;  that  hence  a  ftagnation  and  acri- 
mony in  the' juices  had  enfued  ;  and  that 
trie  hectic  fever  and  eryfipelas  were  all 
owing  to  an.  abforption  of  matter  from  the 
fore  ;  for  that  the  leg  being  healed  under- 
proper  treatment,  would  re-eftablifh  hia 
health,  provided  the  vifcera  were  not  in- 
jured. Happily  this  was  not  the  cafe,  for 
he  perfectly  recovered  upon  the  fore  be- 
ing cured. 

The  local  management  of  the  leg  was* 
out  of  the  phyfician's  line  ;  he  could  not 
therefore  cure  the  patient,,  becaufe  this- 
depended  upon  healing  the  ulcer.  He 
.might  no  doubt,  affift  in  abating  inflam- 
mation when  the  eryfipelas  came  on,  by 
preforming  cooling  remedies  j  but  this- was 

only 
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■only  a  temporary  relief,  which  would,  for 
the  raoft  part,  have  been  accomplifhed  by 
emollients,  and  promoting  a  plentiful  dif- 
charge  from  the  fore. 

> 

EXAMPLE  VIT. 

When  Lord  Chefterfield's  *  legs  fwelled 
violently  after  a  fever,  neither  Mead,  Brox- 
holme,  nor  Arburthnot,  did  him  the  leaft 
good  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  increafed  the 

fwelling  by  applying  poultices  and  emolli- 
ents. In  this  condition  he  continued  near 
fix  months  ;  till  finding  that  the  doctors 
-could  do  him  no  good,  he  refo.lved  to  con- 
fult  Mr.  Palmer,  the  moft  eminent  furgeon 
of  St.  Thomas's  Hofpital.  This  gentle- 
man told  him  that  the  phyficians  had  pur- 
fued  a  very  wrong  method,  as  the  fwelling 
of  his  legs  proceeded  from  a  relaxation 
and  weaknefs  of  the  cutaneous  veflels  ; 
md  that  he  muft  apply  ftrengtheners  in- 

*  Letter  370. 
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ftead  of  emollients.    Accordingly  he  or- 
dered his  legs  to  be  put  up  to  the  knees 
every  morning  in  hot  brine  *,  in  which 
meat  had  been  faltecf.    In  three  weeks 
time  his  Lordfhip  was  well,  and  he  was 
hence  led  to  conclude,  that  a  right  method 
of  proceeding  muft  be  deduced  from  a 
view  of  the  parts,  to  underftand  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  affected.    It  will 
not  be  thought  ftrange,  that  fuch  eminent 
phyhcians  mould  perfift  fix  months  toge- 
ther in  a  practice  which  fufFered  the  difeafe 
to  increafe,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  par- 
tiality of  mankind  to  their  own  opinions, 
even  when  they  reafon  from  conjecture  ! 

Conjee-  Whoever  takes  a  view  of  what  has  been 
foningial-  done  by  human  reafon,  unfupported  by 
lfiaous,     evident  fads,  will  find,  if  we  may  judge 

.    1  *  The  intention  in  this  inftance  was  no  doubt  right ; 

but  we  do  not  think  his  practice  the  moft  eligible,  though 
it  fhews  that  any  method  founded  in  experience  is  pre- 
ferable to  that  which  is  derived  from  the  reafoning  only, 
pf  the  moll  ingenious  men, 

from 
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from  the  fate  of  thofe  theories  which  have 
originated  in  fpeculation,  that  there  is  not 
any  thing  more  fallacious  ;  and  that  it  is 
always  to  be  miftrufted  when  thus  em- 
ployed.   On  the  contrary,  when  reafon  is  Reafon 
founded  in  nature,  it  certainly  is  one  of  [nature 
the  greateft  bleffings  beftowed  upon  man-  ufeful- 
kind  ;  the  proper  office  of  theory  not  be-  The  butt- 
ing to  invent  principles,  but  to  explain  Zoning, 
and  extend  fads  into  ufe,  without  lofing 
fight  of  them.    It  is  very  certain,  if  the 
phylicians  concerned  in  Lord  Chefteriield's 
-cafe,  had,  like  Mr.  Palmer,  been  trained  up 
practically  to  the  cure  of  fwellings  of  the 
legs,  and  had  reafoned  from  fads,  they 
would  have  known  better  how  to  have 
treated  his  complaint  :   and  if  furgeons 
neglect  to  extend  their  views  farther  than 
performing  operations,  they  will  be  equal- 
ly incapable  of  affifting  thofe  who  apply 
to  them  for  relief. 

K  4  R  E- 
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R  E  CAPITULATION. 

Conclu- 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  no  per- 
■n\  fon  poflefles  real  knowledge,  in  any  part 
of  medicine,  beyond  what  is  acquired  by 
obfervation  and  fumcient  experience;  that 
though  dividing  the  practice  of  medicine 
into  mares  may  be  convenient  for  indi- 
viduals, yet  there  is  no  fludying  this  fcience 
thoroughly,  but  upon  the  plan  of  Hippo- 
crates, in  a  complete  union  of  its  branches. 
It  may  be  compared  to  a  circle,  which  will 
-  not  admit  of  any  divifion  of  its  parts, 
without  injury  ;  and  accordingly  Celfus 
afferted,  that  all  the  parts  of  medicine  are 
fo  connected,  that  no  one  part  can  be  fe- 
parated  from  the  whole  :  all  which  will 
hereafter  more'  fully  appear. 
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MIDWIFERY  is  another  branch  of  for- 
gery, in  which  the  phyfician  and  operator 
ought  to  unite  in  the  fame  man  ;  it  being 
impoffible  to  treat  the  diforders  of  preg- 
nant and  lying-in  women  without  a  per- 
fect union  in  thefe  offices.  Without  learn- 
ing the  practice  of  midwifery  experimen- 
tally, and  being  able  to  diftinguim  proper- 
ly regarding  the  ftate  of  the  womb,  and 
the  alterations  women  undergo  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  by  due  inquiry,  all  ideas  will  be 
very  imperfect,  and  prefcriptions  upon 
general  knowledge  will  be  more  liable  to 
do  harm  than  good.    On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  operator  has  not  made  himfelf  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  all  a  phyfician 
ought  to  know,  the  life  of  his  patient 
may  be  in  jeopardy,  whenever  he  takes 
upon  himfelf  the  management  of  any  dif- 
prder  which  may  happen  after  delivery. 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Mead  *,  indeed,  feems  not  to  think 
a  knowledge  in  the  obftetric  art  introduc- 
tory to  the  office  of  prefcribing  in  tedious 
births ;  for  he  fuppofes  even  thofe  who 
are  fkilful  in  this  branch,  unacquainted 
with  the  means  of  mitigating  or  taking 
off  falfe  pains  refembling  thofe  of  the 
colic :  and  I  have  heard  of  others, 
though  they  never  learned  or  practifed 
midwifery,  who  think  they  ought  to  have 
the  direction  in  all  tedious  labours,  and 
that  the  accoucheur  has  nothing  to  do  in 
crofs-births  but  to  receive  the  child.  Dr. 
Shaw  f  imagined  he  was  capable  of  giv- 
ing directions  in  difficult  births,  when  he 
wrote  upon  that  fubject;  and  yet  it  is 
clear  he  did  not  well  underftand  it.  We 
cannot  have  a  better  inftance  to  fhew  the 

*  Monita  &  Pnscept.  Med. 

-f  We  muft  not  omit,  ,that  the  dodlor,  many  years  af- 
terwards, acknowledged  with  great  candour,  his  temerity 
in  giving  a  Praftice  of  Phyfic,  before  he  could  have  had 
any  competent  experience.  See  preface  to  Dr.  Heiftcrs 
Obfcrvations. 

impro- 
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impropriety  of  giving  directions,  where 
practice  has  not  made  a  man  perfect  in 
the  bufinefs,  than  this  writer's  account  of 
a  natural  delivery,  and  of  the  means  which 
fhould  be  taken  to  affift  it ! 

Now  the  ufe  of  opium  in  falfe  pains  had 
been  known  long  before  Dr.  Mead's  time, 
and  practitioners  in  this  art  had  other 
neceffary  refources,  which  he  omits  men- 
tioning,  to   alleviate  thefe  troublefome 
fymptoms ;    for  they  knew  that  opium 
would  often  prove  ineffectual,  where  clyf- 
ters  were  not  previoufly  given  :  and  are 
there  not  other  complaints  attending  wo- 
men in  labour  befides  the  colic,  in  which 
opium  is  equally  ufeful  ?  In  a  ftate  of  great' 
irritability,  where  exceffive  violent  pain, 
accompanied  with  irregular  fpafms,  hin- 
der the  progrefs  towards  delivery,  opium 
reduces  all  into  order  by  leffening  the  fen- 
fations  of  the  patient.  Nor  are  opium  and 
clyfters  the  only  remedies  by  which  falfe 
3  ■  pains 
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pains  are  fubdued,  for  they  not  unfre- 
quently  arife  from  an  inflammation  of  the 
womb.  True  labour  is  only  to  be  brought 
on  in  fuch  inftances  by  bleeding  and  purg- 
ing *  ;  and  when  each  of  thefe  methods  are 
to  take  place,  or  whether  the  pains  are  true 
or  falfe,  only  can  be  known  to  thofe  who 
are  capable  of  judging  from  the  fenfation 
of  the  parts  concerned,  and  the  effects 
which  the  pains  produce.    The  fame  may 
be  faid  regarding  falfe  pains,  and  thofe 
which  fometimes  much  refemble  them, 
brought  on  by  an  obftr  taction  in  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  child.    If  a  proper  diftin&ion 
is  not  made,  we  may  be  trifling  with  opi- 
um when  fomething  elfe  ought  to  be  done; 
and  this  remedy  may,  in  other  inftances, 
protract  the  labour  when  not  timely  given. 

There  is  no  author  that  I  recollect,  a- 
mong  modern  writers,  who  has  examined 
into  the  truth  or  falfehood  of  the  very  an- 

*  See  Effay  on  Child-Bed  Fevers. 
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cient  opinion  regarding  the  influence  of 
the  moon  on  women  in  labour  !  If  true, 
it  explains  the  lingering  and  periodical 
returns  in  parturition  which  fometimes 
happen,  and  at  what  time  opium,  if  necef- 
fary,  ought  to  be  administered  :  I  mall 
therefore  take  this  opportunity  of  reciting 
what  I  have  heard,  and  the  obfervations  I 
have  in  confequence  made,  in  my  attend- 
ance on  women  in  this  fituation. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago,  when  talk- 
ing of  the  opinion  concerning  the  influ- 
ence of  the  moon  upon  the  human  body*, 
with  a  gentleman  of  learning  and  clear 
underftanding,  he  informed  me,  "  that  a 
"  clergyman,  in  Gloucefterfhire,  had  made 
"  obfervations  many  years  upon  what  hap- 
"  pened  in  her  different  motions.  Among 
"  other  things  he  found,  that  the  fymptoms 
"  of  parturition  very  frequently  came  on  at 
"  her  fouthing,  or  at  the  oppofite  point ; 

*  Sec  Eflay  on  Inflam. 
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"  that,  if  they  went  ofF,  or  lingered  for  a 
"  time,  they  returned  at  thefe  periods,  as 
"  regularly  as  the  moon,  till  the  work  was 
"  accomplished  :  and  fo  great  an  adept  was 
"  he  in  this  fpecies  of  augury,  that,  being 
"  confulted  by  his  rural  neighbours,  when 
"  they  had  reafon  to  expect  the  event,  he 
"  was  able  to  foretel  at  what  hour  their 
"  herds  would  increafe  !  He  brought  his 
"  fon  up  to  furgery  and  midwifery,  who, 
"  in  confequence  of  the  inftru&ions  he  re- 
"  ceived  from  his  father,  attended  to  thefe 
"  circumftances  in  his  practice  at  Gloucef- 
"  ter ;  and  found  they  very  often  corre- 
"  fponded  with  the  obfervation  the  old 
"  gentleman  had  made,  where  no  impedi- 
"  ment  was  in  the  way."    It  was  in  con- 
fequence of  the  gentleman's  lady  being  in 
labour  that  this  difcourfe  happened ;  and 
to  mew  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  he 
wimed  him  to  remember  that  me  began 
at  live  in  the  morning,  that  he  was  of  opi- 
nion 
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nion  {he  would  linger  all  day,  and  that  the 
labour  pains  would  return  again  with  vigor 
before  fix  in  the  evening  :  all  which  hap- 
pened with  the  moll  defirable  accuracy. 
Indeed,  he  was  furnifhed  with  fo  many 
limilar  inftances  from  the  furgeon,  that  I 
could  not  avoid  attending  to  what  he  faid 
upon  the  fubjecl:. 

At  firft  I  had  recourfe  to  the  common 
fouthing  tables,  and  afterwards  to  one 
more  correct ;  and  by  all  of  them  there 
appeared  to  me  to  be  fome  truth  in  what  I 
had  been  told.  The  beginning  of  labour 
is  fometimes  fo  obfcure,  that  it  is  hard  to 
fix  the  time  ;  but  as  often  as  it  can  be 
done,  I  wifh  notice  may  be  taken  whether 
the  following  obfervations  bear  any  refem- 
blance  to  truth. 

If  the  woman  is  at  her  full  time,  and 
every  thing  in  proper  order  for  a  happy 
delivery,  it  will  often  be  completed  in 
confequence  of  the  firft  impreflion  made 
by  this  planet. 

if, 
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If,  from  the  peculiar  fituation  of  the 
foetus,  more  time  is  required ;  at  which 
ever  period  of  the  moon  the  labour  begins, 
it  will  go  on  twelve  hours  and  a  half  or 
thereabouts*,  which  is  the  time  me  takes 
to  gain  the  oppofite  point,  and  will  then, 
perhaps,  terminate. 

If  the  labour  has  not  advanced  during 
the  interval,  no  .material  alteration  may 
happen  till  fhe  completes  her  diurnal  revo- 
lution ;  or  where  there  is  any  flight  im- 
pediment in  the  way,  twelve  hours  and  a 
'half  more,  or  double  that  number  may 
elapfe  before  the  attendants  are  releafed. 
For  inftance,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, while  a  lady  was  fitting  eafy  in  her 
chair,  fymptoms  of  approaching  labour 
came  on  without  the  leaft  pain  ;  and  this 
upon  inquiry,  I  found  happened  about  the 

*  The  moon  takes  from  twenty-four  hours  and  forty 
minutes  to  twenty-four  hours  and  rifty-feven  minutes  to' 
perform  her  diurnal  revolution  ;  but,  from  various  ob- 
fcrvations,  I  think,  the  pains  recommence  when  fhe  be- 
gins to  get  near  the  oppofite  point,  perhaps  within  half 
an  hour,  though  it  may  be  more  or  lefs. 

fouthing, 
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fouthing  of  the  moon.  As  no  pairi  fol- 
lowed, I  imagined  the  child  lay  high,  and 
that  labour  pains  would  not  come  on  till 
next  morning,  which  accordingly  happen- 
ed ;  for  me  was  perfectly  eafy  all  day,  and 
had  an  exceeding  good  night,  but  betwixt 
nine  and  ten  o'clock .  next  morning  me 
fuddenly  fell  into  labour,  and  was  foon 
delivered. 

Another  was  feized  in  labour  at  five  in 
the  evening,  at  the  fouthing  of  the  moon ; 
but  the  pains  diminished  in  about  an  hour, 
leaving  the  os  uteri  not  dilated  more  than 
the  fize  of  a  fix-pence.  Lingering  pains 
followed  all  night,  and  betwixt  five  and 
fix  in  the  morning,  when  they  increafed, 
the  dilatation  was  about  the  circumference 
of  a  half-crown.  Labour,  however,  did  not 
now  terminate,  for  it  foon  decreafed,  and 
lingering  pains  again  enfued,  till  about  fix 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  re- 
turned with  force  and  cfFect ;  nature  com- 
pleting her  work  inabout  the  fpace  of .  an 
hour. 

L  Another 
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Another  woman  had  been  in  labour  rive 
clays,  and  on  Thurfday  in  the  afternoon, 
when  I  firft  faw  her,  I  was  told  by  the 
midwife  that  the  child's  head  had  been  in 
its  prefent  fituation  ever  fmce  Monday 
morning  ;  and  that  ftrong  pains  had  peri- 
odically returned.  Upon  examination,.  I 
found  the  birth  had  been  protracted  by 
the  head  reftiiig  againft  the  os  pubis ; 
»  wherefore,  1  dehred  that  (he  would  lie 
upon  the  bed  with  her  moulders  lower 
than  the  reft  of  her  body,  which  had  the 
("efired  effect  of  removing  the  obftacle  : 
for  when  the  pains  returned  at  the  lunar 
period,  fhe  was  foon  delivered  with  great 
eafe.  I  may  truly  fay,  I  have  frequently 
met  with  fimilar  inftances  ;  and  have  of- 
ten kept  my  patient  and  the  family  in 
temper  and  in  fpirits  by  my  predictions, 
through  a  tedious  labour,  which  is  a  matter 
of  no  fmall  concern  in  the  practice  of  mid- 
wifery. In  this  inftance,  the  lingering  or 
intermediate  pains  are  preparatory  to  the 

future 
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future  event ;  and  we  may  wait  with  eafe 
of  mind  till  the  happy  minute  arrives, 
without  offering  any  other  affiftance  than 
what  comes  from  the  hand^  of  the  nurfe. 
Indeed,  when  the  pntient  is  much  fatigued, 
recourie  may  ' be  had  to  opium,  but  it 
fhould  not  be  given  near  the  time  we  ex- 
pect the  pains  to  return ;  becaufe  by  leffen- 
ing  irritability  at  this  period,  we  may  pro- 
tract the  labour  longer  than  would  other- 
wife  happen.  In  fhort,  every  old  woman 
in  the  kingdom  knows,  that  women  after 
falling  in  labour  often  get  better,  and  go 
on  to  the  oppofite  hour,  or,  perhaps  near 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  longer  ; 
foon  after  which  the  pains  recommence 
with  vigour,  and  nature  finimes  her  work. 
Thefe  periodical  effects  are  certainly  go- 
verned by  fome  periodical  caufe ;  and,  if 
wc  cannot  find  a  better  than  the  ancients 
amgned,  we  may  {fill  cry  out  with  Gly- 
cere,  'Juno  Lucina  fer  opemy  Jerva  me 
obfecro* 

L  2  Thefe 
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Thefe  reflections  are  not  to  be  confined 
to  the  management  of  falfe  or  lingering 
pains  ;  for  fuppofe,  a  woman  to  be  feized 
with  con vul (ions  at  the  onfet,  or  any  time 
in  labour,  in  what  manner  can  a  prefcriber 
direct  with  true  judgment  who  is  unable 
to  make  a  proper  inquiry  into  the  com- 
plaint ?  and  why  mould  guefs-work  take 
place  where  true  information  may  be  ob- 
tained ?  Regarding  child-bed  fevers  too, 
the  prefcriber  wili-be  in  the  dark  if  he  is  not 
able  to  draw  conclufions  from  the  fize  of 
the  abdomen  previous  to  labour  ;  from  the 
progrefsof  the  labour,  from  the  evacuations 
which  naturally  happen,  from  the  coming 
away  of  the  placenta,  from  the  different 
appearances  of  coagulated  blood,  and  from 
a  hundred  other  things,  which  can  only 
be  known  by  thofewho  practice  midwifery:- 
it  is  therefore  incumbent  on  phyficians, 
who  intend  to  prefcribe  in  puerpery  to* 
learn  this  art,  and  I  believe  it  was  never 
better  taught  than  in  thefe  days. 
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BRAIN  and  NERVES; 
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SYMPATHY  of  the  NERVES, 

AND 

ON  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  IRRITABILITY. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 

A  S  there  are  no  Difeafes  in  which  the  Nerves  are 
unconcerned,  the  following  Dijfertaticns  are  pre- 
fixed to  thefe  Medico-chirurgical  Works. 


D  I  SSERTATI  O  N  J. 


CONCERNING 

The  Brain  and  Nerves. 

>  VERY  man  who  has  made  a  proper 
inquiry  into  the  fcience  of  medi- 
cine, knows,  that  the  word  Nerve 
was  not  ufed  to  fignify  any  part  of 
the  body  but  the  tendons  and  ligaments, 
till  the  days  of  Herophilus  and  Era- 
sistratus  ;  who  were  the  firft  difcover- 
ers  of  the  life  of  the  nerves  arifing  from  Nerves  a-. 

...  ,  rifing 

the  brain  :  and  they  very  improperly  gave  from  the 
them  this  name,  probably,  becaufe  they  foedle^,7 
appeared  to  be  white  chords,  fomewhat  ^Sys 
refembling  tendons,    and   had  really  a 
nervous,  but  what  is  now  called,  a  mem- 
braneous coat ;    though  in  every  other 
refpett  deftitute  of   any  properties  by 

L  4  which 
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which  they  mould  have  been  thus  charac- 
terifed  *. 

However,  this  appellation  immediately 
amxed  to  them  the  idea  of  a  chord,  or 
one  folid  body  ;  and  the  firmnefs  and  te- 
nacity of  the  dura  and  pi  a  mater  ^  which 
make  part  of  their  fubftance,  flrengthen- 
cd  this  opinion  :  hence  innumerable  falfe 
&nd  pro-    theories,  and  much  perplexity  feem  to 
miftakes,    have  arifen  ;  and  though  the  difcoveries  in 
anatomy  have  been  abundantly  fufficient  to 
re&ify  thefe  miftakes,  (fee  Boerh.  Inftit. 
feci:.  281,  and  283.)  yet  it  does  not  ap- 
pear, that  the  difcoverers  themfelves,  or 
any  body  after  them,  have  formed  a  right 
conception  about  this  matter.  For  though 
they  knew  that  the  "  callous  harclnefsof  the 
potwith-    "  nerves  arofe  from  their  including  mem- 
tKe/iSe     "  branes,in  which  the  medulla  of  the  brain 
'tfCmuo'eS  "  retams  ^ts  original  difpofition  invariably 
Jpfr         "  throughout  their  whole  diftribution  to 


f  $ee  pip.de  Locis  in  Homine,  fett.  1.. 
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every  part  of  the  body,  and  that  it 
"  continues  of  as  foft  and  mucous  a  fubr 
f  fiance  in  the  final  left  fibrils,  as  at  its  ori- 
"  gin  in  the  brain  itfelf yet  they  could 
not  get  clear  of  the  commonly  received 
opinion.  For  at  the  fame  time  that  they  talk 
of  the  brain  being  a  mucus,  they  alfo  tell 
us,  "  that  its  fibres  form  the  nerves,  which  Writers 
*c  are  wholly  pervious,  and  through  which  hereto  the 
"  the  nervous  juice,  fecreted  in  the  brain,  Xt  the 
"  paries  to  every  individual  point  in  the  nervFsare 

*  ■  J  *  pervious 

"  body,  and  performs  all  the  actions  of  tabes,ear- 

rying  a 

*'  the  nerves  :  for  which  purpofe  (excepting  juice 

winch  net*- 

"  the  nerves  of  feeing,  hearing,  and  fmell-  forms  all 
"  ing)  they  fay,  after  coming  to  the  feat  ti<2.'?" 
"  of  a&ion,  they  depofite  their  coats  ; 
"  and  this  tubular  pulp  is  formed  into 
"  little  heaps  termed  papilla; ;  and  that 
"  the  leaft  fibre  or  folid  part  of  the  body 
"  is  not  without  its  nerve."  So  that  in 
fact  they  fuppofe,  the  inward  or  medul- 
lary part  of  the  nerve  to  be  fibrous  tubes, 
carrying  a  fluid  from  the  brain  ;  and  that 

6  this 
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this  fluid  performs  every  thing  which  is 
laid  to  be  done  by  the  nerves. 
Mailer  of      So  firmly  was  this  theory  fixed  in  the 

this  opi- 
nion,       mind  of  Haller,  that,  in  his  experiments 

on  the  fenfible  and  irritable  parts  of  ani- 
mals*, he  did  not  difcover  that  the  gela- 
tinous fubftance  connected  with  mufcular 
fibers^  was  the  brain  ;  though  he  fays, 
c(  the  moft  irritable  parts  are  deprived  of 
"  that  property,  by  robbing  them  of  this 
"  mucus :"  confequently,  he  was  under 
infurmountable  difficulties  to  account  for 
which  ob-  mucus  produced  from  infenfible  lymph 
toaccount  becoming  irritable,  though  he  undertook 
for  infen-   to  demonftrate,  that  irritability  does  not 

iible  parts  ' 

being  ir-    depend  upon  the  nerves,  but  upon  the 
original  fabric  of  the  parts  which  are  fuf- 
Whyttfor  cePtlDle  of  it.     Whytt  too,  not  being 
the  fame    aware,  that  in  irritating  the  common  mem- 

reafon  is 

forced  to    branet  he  irritated ,  the  brain,  had  recourfe 

fuppofe  a  r      '  •   r      •        1  r  i 

fcntient  to  a  Jenticnt  principle i  in  the  mulcular 
KxthV  fibres,  to  account  for  their  contraction, 
fbrw   f   uPon  being  irritated.    So  difficult  it  is  to 

*  Page  53. 
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Jeave  off  copying  every  thing  but  nature, 

that  even  later  writers  tell  us,  that  the  nerves  LaMy,by 

r  ,r       r         ..  anintend- 

are  maiies  of  fibres,  ariling  from  the  inter-  ea  reflnc- 
nal  or  white  part  of  the  brain  ;  and  are  ^wd  ° 
covered  with  membranes  of  a  very  firm  P(rc 

'  inl',cad  or 

texture  :  fo  that  not  the  whole,  as  original-  the  whole, 
ly,  but  the  inward  part  only  (which  they  fay  perlycak 
is  fibrous)  is  now  called  the  nerve.  ■  ^er^ 

If  we  examine  the  brain  with  our  own 
eyes,  and  our  own  fenfes,  without  being 
prepolTeffed  by  any  former  opinion,  there  But  a« 
is  every  appearance,  that  this  doctrine,  af-  |JV8  d.oc" 
ter  all  that  has  been  faid  about  it,  is  un-  unfup- 
fupported  by  fads.    In  particular,  I  have  fafts, 
examined  impartially  the  brains  of  hares, 
fheep,  and  oxen,  as   directed  by  Boer- 
haave  (fee  Inftit.  §  270)  to  difcover  the 
filaments  which  made  thefe  nervous  fibres ; 
but  inftead  of  being  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  his  opinion,  I  am  thoroughly  perfuaded 
it  is  unfupported  by  fads.   Nor  do  I  think 
it  would  be  any  difficult  matter  to  prove, 
from  his  own  account,  that  what  he  has  faid 

about 
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To  bcCan  S  a^0ut  ^e  bra^n  being  fbrous,  is  wholly  an 
hypothc-  hypothecs  ;  for  it  is  confefled  that  the  fi- 
brils,"  which  are  fuppofed  to  arife  from  the 
cortical  part,  are  invifible  even  with  the 
.affiftance  of  the  beft  microfcopes,  till  a 
hundred  or  a  thoufand  of  them  are  joined 
together,  when  they  may  be  perceived  un- 
der the  form  of  the  medullary  fubftance  of 
the  brain. 

.  If  we  cut  open  the  brain,  and  view  it 
with  a  good  microfcope,  it  appears,  as  far 
as  we  can  difcover,  to  be  a  mucus,  or  gela- 
tinous fubftance^  void  of  fibres.  If  we  raife 
up  a  fmall  piece  of  it  with  the  point  of  a 
knife,  fo  that  we  can  fee  through  it,  it  has 
the  fame  appearance  ;  and  upon  letting  it 
drop',  it  falls  in  the  fame  manner  as  any 
other  mucus,  or  gelatinous  fubftance  of  the 
,fame  confiftence  would  do. 
for  the        The  medullary  part  of  the  brain,  efpe- 

forain  ap- 
pears to     cially  the  medulla  fpinalls,  adheres  to  the 

cus^orge-  fingers  like  glue,  upon  being  preffed ; 

ftibftance   an(^      comparing  it  with  flour  and  \va- 

c  f  a  parti-  j.^. 
eularkind. 
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tier  *  made  of  a  proper  confiftence,  they 
have  a  refembling  tenacity.  Both  alike  s  - 
•may  be  gently  drawn  into  the  appearance 
of  membranes  or  fibres  ;  and  in  whatever 
manner  the  examination  is  conducted,  it 
appears  to  be  a  mucus  or  a  gelatinous 
fubftance  of  a  particular  kind,  cohering 
firmly  together.  Nor  can  we  have  a  bet- 
ter evidence  than  Haller  on  this  occafion  ;  of  winch 
for  at  the  time  when  he  was  a  great  advo-  Haller> 

0  contrary 

cate  for  the  brain  being  fibrous,  yet  when  tohisown 

opinion, 

he  faw  it  without  knowing  what  it  was,  it  isanevi- 

deuce* 

appeared  to  be  "  a  mucus:"  and  if  the  moft 
unorganized  fluid  will  conduct  the  ele&ric 
vapour,  why  may  not  a  fenfible  mucus  be 
the  fitteft  conductor  of  fenfation  ? 

It  feems  agreed,  that  every  nerve  (as  it 
is  called)  which  is  capable  of  being  feen, 
is  a  bundle  of  nerves ;  and  upon  this 
bundle  being  cut  open  longitudinally,  the 

*  This  comparifon  is  not  meant  to  be  extended  farther 
than  to  affift  in  proving  that  the  brain  is  not  fibrous. 

out- 
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outfide  or  membrane  belonging  to  each  of 
them,  will  make  a  fibrous  appearance : 
but  view  the  brain  within  the  fkull,  juft 
before  it  enters  thefe  membranes,  with  a 
microfcope,  and  it  will  appear,  that  the 
Not- is  the  infide  of  a  nerve  is  not  a  mafs  of  fibres 
herve  a, a  arifing  hom  the  white  part  of  the  brain, 
mafs  of  fi-   Dut  that  it  is  a  fmall  portion  of  the  white 

bres,  but  A 

a  portion    part  0f  the  brain  itfelf,   which  is  not 

of  the 

brain  fibrous,  but  the  fubilance  defcribed.  This 

conducted  being  conducted  by  the  dura  and  pia  ma- 

fSre^d  ier  t0  tne  different  parts  of  the  body,  it 

upon  the  (JeDofits  0ne  or  both  of  thefe  coats,  as 

mulcular         x  7 

fibres.  our  experiments  will  prove,  and  is  dif- 
fufed  round  every  fibre,  not  only  upon 
the  part  it  is  carried  to,  but  a  confiderable 
way  round  :  fo  that  each  portion  of  the 
brain  conveyed  by  its  own  nervous  cafe, 
meeting,  form  one  continued  or  connected 
fubftance,  in  every  part  included  within 
the  cuticle  ;  and  gives  that  gloffy  or  ge- 
latinous appearance,  which  is  fo  readily 
diftiirguifhed  in  the  mufcular  fibres.  From 

whence 
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■whence  it  appears,  that  the  brain  is  not 
confined  to  the  fkull,  but  is  expanded 
in  every  part  of  the  body,  in  the  fame 
manner,  but  much  thinner,  as  the  retina 
is  expanded  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye.  We 
have  one  inftance  of  this  in  what  has  been 
juft  advanced. 

If  we  view  the  optic  nerve  at  its  going 
out  of  the  fkull,  it  has  not  the  leaft  fibrous 
appearance*,  but  feems  to  be  the  mucus 
or  gelatinous  fubftance  defcribed ;  and 
when  it  enters  the  infide  of  the  eye,  it  at 
leaft  depofits  its  coat,  formed  by  the  dura 
mater,  and  is  fpread  unchanged  for  the 
purpofes  of  vifion.    If  we  put  the  retina 

*  Care  mufr.  be  taken,  in  making  this  experiment, 
that  we  are  not  deceived  by  falfe  appearances.  If  we 
fnip  the  edge  of  the  fclerotica,  where  it  fn.rrounds  the  iris 
fo  that  the  eye  may  be  turned  infide  out,  and  then  view 
the  retina  perpendicularly  through  the  vitreous  humour 
fiill  adhering  to  it,  it  will  feem  to  be  perfectly  fibrous ; 
but  this  fibrous  appearance  is  given  it  by  the  fibres  of  the 
membranes  underneath,  and  by  taking  a  flanting  view 
over  it,  the  true  flruclure  will  be  feen  ;  or  remove  it,  and 
view  it  by  itfelf,  and  it  will  appear  deftitute  of  fibres. 

into 
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into  foap  lees*,  it  foon  becomes  ropy, 
and  has  more  the  appearance  of  the  white 
of  an  egg,  than  of  any  other  fubftance 
with  which  I  can  compare  it.  If  it  is  after-* 
ward  laid  upon  a  piece  of  thin  white  pa- 
per, and  viewed  with  a  good  microfcope, 
at  the  time  the  paper  is  held  againft  a 
well-lighted  window,  if  there  is  any  de- 
pendence upon  our  eye-fight,  it  will  appear 
to  be  as  deftitute  of  any  thing  fibrous  (if 
we  except  the  blood-veffels)  as  any  fub- 
ftance can  poffibly  be  ;  and  upon  drying 
it  upon  the  paper,  it  leaves  not  a  trace 

*  This  experiment  was  made  to  difcover,  whether 
there  is  any  part  of  the  retina  membranous  ;  for  feeing 
that  the  inner  lamina  of  the  pia  mater  infinuates  itfelf  in- 
to the  brain,  and  that  the  dura  mater  is  ftrong  enough  of 
itfelf  to  form  a  conductor,  I  was  led  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
brain  is  conne&ed,  and  fpread  by  the  pia  mater,  reduced 
to  a  moft  extreme  degree  of  finenefs  :  but  the  above  ex- 
periments, taken  all  together,  do  not  feem  to  warrant 
clearly  this  opinion,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  a  membrane  of 
that  finenefs  to  be  invifible,  when  dried  upon  pa. 
per. 

be- 
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behind*.  Thofe,  therefore,  who  adhere 
to  the  opinion,  that  it  is  formed  of  threads, 
which  continue  feparate  and  diftincl:,  cer- 
tainly prefer  conjecture  and  hypothecs  to 
ocular  demonftration ;  for  no  man  has 
yet  feen  the  termination  of  a  nerve  :  and 
we  only  wifh  thofe  who  ftill  adhere  to  this 
fabricated  doctrine,  to  view  the  brain,  the 
retina,  and  the  infide  of  a  nerve,  in  a  folar 
or  other  proper  microfcope,  and  to  be  con- 
vinced by  what  they  fee.  We  are  per- 
fuaded  the  leaft  figns  of  a  fibre,  except 
blood-veifels,  will  not  appear  ;  and  we 
have  not  any  doubt  of  making  a  convert 
to  the  opinion  advanced,  of  every  ingenu- 
ous .man  whofe  mind  is  open  to  convic- 
tion. 

*  In  note  to  fett.  274  of  Boerhaave's  Inftitutes,  it  is 
faid,  "  Brain  being  diftiUed  with  a  very  flow  fire,  in  a 
"  heat  not  exceeding  that  of  boiling  water,  quickly  turns 
"  almoft  wholly  into  a  limpid  water,  leaving  very  few 
*'  folid  veffels  behind  ;  or  that  being  freed  from  the  pia 
"  inatcr,  it  almoft  wholly  evaporates  in  the  fhade." 

M  it 
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There-        It  is  faid   indeed,  that  tying  any  nerve 

forefenfa-  jo  j 

tionisnot   deftro'ys  the  fenfation  of  the  part  to  which 

sil  w<iy  s 

loft  upon  it  belongs  ;  which,  if  ftri&ly  true,  would 
dividing-  .  difprove  the  whole  of  this  doctrine :  but 
thTpan"1"  11  ^oes  not  kold  g°od  any  farther  than 

to  which    wnen  an  or  the  ereateft  part,  of  the  nerves 
it  goes ;  1  °  1 

belonging  to  a  particular  part  are  divided 
or  tied.    If  the  fpinal  marrow  is  divided 
near  to  the  head,  we  know  the  parts  be- 
low foon  irrecoverably  loofe  their  action 
or  if  the  bundle  of  nerves  pafling  out  of 
the  axilla  were  divided  or  tied,  fenfation  in 
the  greateft  part  of  the  arm  below  would 
probably  be  loft.    But  we  all  know,  that 
in  performing  the  operation  for  the  aneu- 
ryfm  in  the  arm,  if  the  nerves  which  ac- 
company the  brachial  artery  are  tied,  a 
butatem-  temporary  numbnefs  is  only  felt,  and  fen- 
numbnefs  &tion  in  any  degree  below  the  ligature  is 
not  loft. 

•  I  have  feen  the  fuperior  cubital  nerve 
torn  afunder  above  the  elbow,  in  a  gun- 
ftiot  wound,  with  confiderable  lofs  of  fub- 

7  fiance, 


or  palfy 
Is  often 
the  only 
ponfe- 
quence. 
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ftance,  and  a  temporary  palfy  only  was 
the  confequence :  in  fhort,  does  not  a 
divifion  of  large  nerves  in  wounds  daily 
happen,  without  any  lofs  of  fenfation  be- 
low ?  which  can  only  be  accounted  for,  by 
'  the  communication  we  have  endeavoured 
to  prove.  Thofe  who  account  for  it  by 
talking  of  a  communication  of  nervous 
influence  independent  of  the  nerves,  will 
probably  fail  in  their  proof. 

If  there  were  not  this  communication, 
and  if  we  fuppofe  them  veflels  going  to 
particular  points,  all  the  nerves  in  the 
body  would  not  by  any  means  be  fuffici- 
ent  to  accompany  the  mufcular  and  other 
fibres  :  whereas,  when  we  view  them  in 
the  light  of  diffufing  the  brain,  it  is  very 
obvious  in  what  manner  a  lefs  number  of 
nerves  may  fupply  the  whole  body  with 
fenfation.    Befide,  if  the  nerves  conti- 
nued, as  fome  fuppofe,  feparate  chords, 
or  ftraight  lines,  to  their  extremities, 
Would  the  true  image  of  a  horfe  (for  in- 
M  2  fiance) 
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(lance)  be  conveyed  diftin&ly  to  the  mind, 
unlefs   taken  up  by  their  extremities  ? 
Would  not  then  this  Tingle  objecT:  be  mul- 
tiplied in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
nervous  filaments  ?  Or  would  not  irrita-     - : 
tion  from  the  point  of  a  needle  be  con- 
fined to  the  nerve  or  filament  upon  which 
it  happened  to  be  made  ?  Whereas  the     • ; 
truth  is,  all  the  mufcular  fibres,  for  a  con- 
fiderable  way  round,  are  immediately  con- 
vulfed.    In  fhort,  it  appears  to  the  naked  •  I 
eye,  that  nature  has  difFufed  the  brain 
for  the  purpofes  of  hearing,  feeing,  and 
fmelling  :    then  why  not  for  receiving 
and  conveying  the  other  fenfes  ? 

However,  I  have  not  contented  myfelf 
with  reafoning  by  analogy ;  for  I  have 
compared  the  medullary  part  of  the  brain 
with  the  retina^  with  the  olfa&ory  and 
auditory  nerves,  the  nerves  of  the  limbs, 
and  with  the  gelatinous  fubftance,  or  mu- 
cus, which  is  very  thinly  fpread  upon  the 
mufcular  fibres,  by  the  help  of  a  proper 
1  micro- 
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microfcope  ;  and  find  them  all  to  have  the  /-y 
fame  appearance.    If  we  irritate  the  me-  And  ex- 

•  1  •      1      /in  periments 

dullary  part  of  the  brain  within  the  ikull,  fupporting 
we  find  univerfal  convulfions  follow  ;  if  trfneTd- 
we  irritate  a  fingle  nerve,  a  neighbouring 
mufcle  is  convulfed  ;  and  if  we  irritate  the 
gelatinous  fubftance  upon  the  mufcles,  the 
mufcular  fibres  are  convulfed  * ;  which 
evince  that  they  are  all  the  fame  fubftance. 

The  contraction,  dilatation,  and  tremul- 
ous motions,  which  for  a  confiderable 
time  happen  to  the  mufcular  fibres,  upon 
being  laid  bare  in  flaughtered  animals,  I 
have  no  doubt  are  owing  to  this  external 
mucus,  or  gelatinous  fubftance  being  ir- 
ritated by  the  air  :  becaufe  we  fee  the  fame 
effed  is  produced  by  irritating  it  with  a 

*  Whytt  fays  (Vital  and  invol.  Mot.  p.  237.)  in  or- 
der to  the  contraction  of  a  mufcle,  it  is  not  necelfary  that 
the  ftimulus  Ihoold  be  applied  to  its  fibres ;  it  is  enough 
that  the  common  membranes  covering  them  are  irritated, 
the  fame  effedt  being  hence  produced  as  from  wounding 
the  very  fibres  of  the  mufcles. 

M  3  brittle, 
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brittle,  or  the  point  of  a  fine  needle  ;  and 
becaufe  the  tremulous  motion  entirely 
ceafes,  nor  can  motion  be  produced  in  the 
fibres  by  the  air,  or  by  any  other  means, 
-  when  it  is  rubbed  off,  or  becomes  dry. 
Thebram  Whence  it  is  evident,  that  the  brain  is  the 

is  the  only 

irritable     only  part,  of  the  body  which  is  capable 

part  of  the      /»..       ..        i      r      t        i    •  i 

body,  °i  being  irritated  ;  ior  though  it  be  true, 
that  a  nerve  cannot  be  made  to  fhorten  it- 
felf  by  being  irritated  (becaufe  it  is  a  ge- 
latinous fubftance  inverted  in  unelaftic 
membranes,  and  does  not  perform  its  of- 
v  fice  by  contraction),  yet  it  does  its  office 
of  receiving  irritation,  and  of  conducting 
it  in  its  full  force  to  the  mufcular  fibres, 
becaufe  they  immediately  contract  upon 
its  being  irritated. 

The  mufcular  fibres  are  the  only  parts 
of  the  body  which  do  their  office  by  ftiort- 
ening  themfelves  ;  and  it  feems  owing  to 
this  property,  that  they  are  the  only  parts 
which  contrad  and  have  tremulous  mo- 
tions upon  involuntary  irritation.  But 

that 
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that  this  irritation  is  firfl;  received  by  the 
medullary  part  of  the  brain,  and  by  that 
communicated  to  the  mufcular  fibres,  is 
beyond  poffibility  of  doubt ;  becaufe  they 
are  incapable  of  being  put  into  motion 
when  diverted  of  this  fubftance,  as  may 
be  eafily  proved  by  rubbing  it  off  with 
a  dry  cloth  :  nor  does  it  lofe  this  property 
of  producing  motion  in  a  part  feparated 
from  the  body,  or  after  an  animal  has 
ceafed  to  breathe  for  a  confiderable  time, 
as  innumerable  inftances  prove.  Whence 
it  follows,  that  irritability  entirely  depends 
upon  fenfibility,  as  no  part  can  be  irritated 
which  is  infenfible*. 

But  to  explain  myfelf  farther ;  might  Theftruo 
not  the  arteries,  with  the  blood  contained  nerves 
in  them,  almoft  with  equal  propriety  be  p^ed!*' 

*  Haller  afferts  (on  Irrit.  p,  32  )  that  the  moft  irrit- 
able parts  are  not  at  all  fenfible,  and  vice  verfa  :  accord- 
ing to  which  opinion,  the  mufcular  fibres  mud  be  infen- 
fible,  becaufe  they  are  very  irritable;  and  yet  they  ap- 
pear to  be  fenfible  5  or  why  does  a  patient  fhew  fuch 
figns  of  pain,  when  they  are  comprefTed  with  a  ligature, 
in  taking  up  divided  arteries  ? 

M  4  called 
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called  chords  ?  They  are  tubes,  which 
conduct  the  blood  to  every  part  of  the  bo- 
dy. The  dura  and  pia  mater  \  form 
tubes,  which  conduct  the  brain  in  a  fimilar 
manner  :  but  the  one  conducts  a  fluid,  and 
the  other  a  mucus,  or  a  gelatinous  fub- 
ftance  ;  and  the  only  farther  difference  I 
know,  is,  that  each  portion  of  the  brain 
has  a  feparate  conductor  ;  whereas  the 
blood  is  carried  from  the  heart  by  two  ar- 
teries, and  diftributed  by  the  action,  and 
branches  of  thofe  arteries. 

Now  there  is  not  any  doubt,  that  a  fluid 
is  fecreted  in  the  brain,  and  that  it  is  as 
immediately  necelTary  as  blood,  to  the  life 
of  the  animal ;  becaufe  we  meet  with  it  in 
diflecting  the  brain,  becaufe  this  fluid  fills 
the  tumor  accompanying  the  fpina  bijidar 

•J-  It  has  before  been  obferved,  that  there  is  a  doubt, 
whether  the  whole  of  the  pia  mater  is  an  including  mem- 
brane. Perhaps  the  outward  lamina  may  be  an  includ- 
ing, and  the  inner  a  connecting  membrane  ;  but  not  be- 
^ng  able  to  prove  this  with  certainty,  we  have  here  adopted 
the  general  opinion. 
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and  becaufe  opening  thefe  tumors  is  as  cer- 
tain death  as  draining  all  the  blood  from 
the  body:  and  yet,  it  is  very  uncertain 
what  office  this  important  fluid  performs. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  the  conductor  of  fome 
more  active  agent ;  it  may  be  the  proper 
food  of  the  nerves  ;  or  it  may  do  both  thefe 
offices :  but  w;  have  no  more  reafon  to 
fuppofe,  that  it  performs  all  the  actions  of 
the  nerves,  than  that  the  blood  performs 
mufcular    motion    becaufe   it  circulates 
through  the  mufcles.    That  it  is  the  con- 
ductor of  fome  more  active  agent,  may  be 
fuppofed  from  being  itfelf  incapable  of 
thofe  rapid  effects  produced  by  the  nerves  ; 
and  from  our  knowing  that  the  moft  active 
matter  may  be  conducted  by  a  fluid.  The 
medullary  part  of  the  brain  muft  require 
nourifhment*,    It  is  certain  the  blood- 

*  Thofe  who  imagine  that  a  fluid  performs  atl  the 
a&ions  of  the  nerves,  are  obliged  to  fuppofe  it  a  thin  vo- 
latile liquor  of  a  great  force  and  elafticity,  or  rather  that 
it  is  the  univerfal  elaftic  matter  which  is  difFufed  through 
the  uniyerfe  j  otherwife  it  does  not  anfwer  their  purpofe  : 

but 
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veflels  terminate  in  the  cineritious  part, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  reafonable  to  fuppofe, 
that  it  fecretes  or  imbibes  from  the  lym- 
phatic arteries  a  proper  fluid  for  that  part 
of  the  nervous  fyftem,  into  which  red 
blood  does  not  enter.  The  cineritious  is, 
perhaps,  placed  in  the  medullary  or  mid- 
dle part  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  for  this 
purpofe  ;  nor  can  there  be  any  improprie- 
ty in  imagining,  that  the  fame  fluid  was 
ordained  for  more  ufes  than  one.  Having 
done  its  office,  it  may  drain  from  the  ex- 
panded brain  into  the  interfaces  of  the 
mufcular  fibres,  and,  being  taken  up  by 
the  lymphatics,  be  again  carried  into  the 

circulation.  We  know,  by  wounds  of  the 
brain,  that  the  medullary  and  cineritious 
parts  perform  different  offices  ;  becaufe 
much  of  the  cineritious  part  will  often  be 
removed,  or  fuppurate,  without  inconveni- 
ence :  but  when  the  medullary  part  fup- 

but  whoever  looks  at  the  fluid  fecreted  in  the  brain,  will 
fee  that  it  is  too  grofs  to  be  very  aftive,  and  that  what 
has  been  faid  about  its  extreme  fubtilty  is  mere  inventi®n. 

purates 
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purates  or  is  deftroyed,  a  deftruction  of  the 
whole  body  follows.  However,  whether 
what  is  laid  about  the  fecretion  of  the 
fluid  belonging  to  the  brain  be  true  or 
falfe,  it  feems  evident,  from  the  experi- 
ments mentioned,  that  the  medullary  or 
gelatinous  part  of  the  brain,  whether  feat- 
ed  in  the  head,  or  the  other  parts  of  the 
body,  is  the  receiver }  the  featy  and  conductor 
of  every  kind  of  fenfe.  The  manner  in 
which  it  perceives,  or  communicates  fen- 
fation,  or  its  effects,  to  other  parts,  may 
after  all,  be  among  thofe  fecrets  in  nature, 
which  it  is  hard,  or  perhaps  impofTible  to 
difcover. 


DIS- 


DISSERTATION  II. 


OF  THE 

Sympathy   of  the  Nerves. 

Of  inflammatory  irritability : — Of  fpafmodic 
irritability : — Of  inflammatory  and  fpaf- 
modic irritability  united: — And,  laflly, 
of  inflammatory  irritability  attending  both 
a  fizy  and  a  putrid ft  ate  of  the  blood. 

The  brain  fpeaking  of  the  nerves,  it  is  evident 

itfelfis         I         r  6  ' 

carried  to  I  I  would  wifh  to  be  understood  to 
of  the**"*  mean  the  brain,  conducted  in  the  dura 
body"  and  pia  mater,  extended  to  every  part  of 
the  body  :  and  rny  practice  and  experi- 
Impref-     ments  inform  me,  that  involuntary  im- 

fions  made 

on  one      preflions  made  upon  that  part  of  it  which 

part  of  it 

affea  the    covers  the  mufcular  fibres,  are  not  only 

vvhofoand 

0««ilion  COn- 
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conveyed  to  the  head  by  the  nerves,  but  that  what  is 

Tii  called  con- 

they  are  alio  conveyed  immediately  along  fent  of 
the  diffufed  brain  to  everypart  of  the  body.  parts  5 
This  fully  explains  in  what  manner  the 
well  known  confent  of  parts  is  brought  a- 
bout,  without  the  difficulties  which  thofe 
lie  under,  who  believe,  that  there  is  not 
any  communication  in  the  extremities  of 
the  nerves,  but  that  every  individual  nerve 
is  quite  diftinct  from  every  other,  not  only 
in  its  rife  from  the  medullary  fubftance  in 
the  brain,  or  fpinal  marrow,  but  alfo  in 
ks  progrefs  to  that  part  where  it  terminates. 

Some  have  gone  fo  far  as  to  fuppofe,  which  ha* 
that  in  general  the  nerves  of  the  body  fym-  hSu-no 
pathize,  not  from  their  connections  in  ^lyex^ 
their  progrefs,  but  from  their  connection  plained ; 
at  their  origin  ;  while  others,  being  aware 
of  the  impoffibility  that  inftantaneous 
fympathy  mould  firft  pafs  round  by  the 
head,  have  fuppofed  the  ganglions  to  be 
the  chief  inftruments  in  this  matter.  For 
inftance,  they  fay,  tC  that  the  intercoftal 

"  and 
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"  and  other  nerves  form  a  ganglion  clofe 
"  by  the  glandulce  renales,  into  which  the 
"  eighth  pair  enter  ;  and  that  from  fuch  a 
"  knot  on  each  fide,  the  nerves  of  the  guts, 
"  liver,  fpleen,  pancreas,  and  kidneys,  are 
"  derived  :  nay,  that  the  extremity  of  this 
"  nerve  is  fent  down  to  the  pelvis}  to  fup- 
"  ply  the  parts  there.    Hence  the  great . 
"  fympathy  of  thofe  parts  may  be  eafily 
"  deduced,  and  a  reafon  may  be  given  of 
u  the  violent  vomiting  that  attends  a  ne- 
"  phritist  and  of  the  belching  colics,  and 
"  ftomach-achs,  which  often  enfue  on  the 
u  obftrucliions  of  the  menjlriia"    But  this 
only  accounts  for  a  particular,  and  not  a 
general  confent  of  parts  ;  nor  is  even  this 
doctrine  evidently  true.   If  the  ganglions, 
indeed,  contain  fmall  portions  of  the  brain, 
as  fome  fuppofe,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  in 
what  manner  confent  of  particular  parts 
maybe  carried  on  by  them ;  but  if  the  brain 
paffes  through  them,  inclofed  in  the  dura 
and  pia  mater,  it  cannot  well  be  fuppofed 

that 
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that  fenfation  canbe communicated  through 
membranes  from  one  part  of  it  to  another. 
However,  we  are  willing  to  allow  confent 
of  parts  by  various  ways  :  there  is  no  doubt 
but  fenfation  is  communicated  along  the 
nerves  to  the  head,  and  perhaps  to  parti- 
cular parts,  by  means  of  the  ganglions ;  and 
all  we  contend  for  is,  that  there  is  a  general 
and  immediate  confent  of  parts  along  the 
brain,  diffufed  throughout  the  mufcular 
fibres,  becaufe  this  connection  is  demon-  butcon- 
ftrable  to  our  fenfes :  and  I  will  mention  fctltbythe 

7  expanded 

fome  practical  inftances  appofite  to  our  brain  is 

demon- 

piirpofe.  Arable  to 


When  a  wound  becomes  inflamed,  the 
nerves  (/.  e.  brain)  in  the  affected  part 
become  more  irritable,  and  a  fever  with  a 
quicker  pulfe  are  produced ;  probably  from 
the  brain  diffufed  round  the  fibres  of  the 
heart  becoming,  by  this  confent,  more  ir- 
ritable than  ufual ;  whence  the  blood 
ftimulates  it  with  greater  force,  and  a 
brifker  circulation  enfues.    Nor  can  we 

have 


our  fenfes, 
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have  much  doubt  of  this  being  the  true 
caufe  of  fevers  arifmg  from  an  inflam- 
as  prafti-    mation  ;  becaufe  they  difappear  immedi- 

c<il  in~ 

fences      ately  upon  the  increafed  irritability  of  the 

prove.      affected  part  being  removed. 

Case  I.  I  took  off  a  lady's  breaft,  who  was  of 
an  irritable  habit,  and  alfo  feveral  large 
glands  out  of  the  axilla^  ufing  dry  lint 
and  digeftive  pledgets  for  the  firft  drefT- 
ing  ;  but  when  the  wound  became  in- 
flamed, a  vomiting  came  on,  and  the  nerves 
of  her  ftomach  became  fo  very  irritable, 
that  fhe  could  not  bear  the  lighter!:  food 
palling  into  it,  without  its  being  thrown 
up  again  :  but,  by  pouring  warm  oil  into 
the  wound,  the  irritability  of  the  nerves 
about  the  part  was  taken  off,  the  vomiting 
ceafed,  and  her  ftomach  was  reftored  to  its 
proper  tone. 

Case  II.      A  gentleman,  thirty  years  of  age,  who, 
being  troubled  with  ulcers,  was  frequently 
feized  with  an  eryfipelas  on  his  legs ; 
during  the  inflammation,  a  vomiting  al- 
ways 
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ways  came  on,  especially  upon  his  taking 
food  in  a  morning,  when  his  ftomach  was 
empty  :  internal  medicines  afforded  him 
no  relief ;  and  applications,  which  were 
capable  of  taking  off  tenfion,  were  omit- 
ted, on  a  fuppofition  that  they  might  do 
harm.  But  upon  this  patient  falling  into 
a  perfon's  hand,  who  thought  differently 
about  this  matter,  the  vomiting  was  foon 
entirely  cured  by  topical  applications  alone, 
which  took  off  the  increafed  irritability  of 
the  affected  part. 

A  gentlewoman,  forty  years  of  age,  had  Case  III. 
a  moft  violent  cough,  during  the  increafe 
of  an  abfcefs  in  her  hand  and  wrift ;  but 
upon  the  matter  being  let  out,  the  tenfion 
abated,  and  her  cough  dire&ly  left  her ; 
became  the  increafed  irritability  of  the 
nerves  in  the  lungs,  occafioned  by  the  in- 
flammation in  the  wrift,  was  by  this  means 
removed. 

"  A  middle  aged  woman,  who  had  Case  IV. 
"  fprained  her  right  foot  and  ancle,  fome 

N  weeks 
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44  weeks  after,  not  only  complained  of  a 
44  pain  and  ftiffnefs  in  thefe  parts,  but  alfo 
"  felt,  though  in  a  much  lefs  degree,  a 
44  tenfion  and  forenefs  over  her  whole  bo- 
te £y  *  ."  which  Would  not  have  happen- 
ed, unlefs  there  had  been  this  nervous 
expanfion,  of  which  we  have  been  fpeak- 
ing. 

I  took  very  lately  a  large  fcirrhus  out 
of  a  woman's  breaft,  of  a  very  irritable  ha- 
bit ;  and,  after  fome  time,  an  inflammation 
in  the  axilla  appeared,  attended  with  rigors, 
fever,  and  excefhve  Teachings,  fo  that  {he 
could  not  keep  any  thing  upon  her  fto- 
mach.  Nor  was  the  immediate  connection 
of  every  part  of  the  brain  ever  more  evi- 
dent ;  for  upon  preffing  the  inflamed  part 
gently,  to  difcover  the  ftate  of  it,  a  reach- 
ing to  vomit  inftantly  came  on  :  it  ceafed 
upon  the  preffure  being  removed,  and 
again  returned  upon  preffure  with  the 
finger  taking  place,  with  the  fame  quick- 

*  Whytt  on  Nervous  Difeafes,  p.  So. 

nefs 
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nefs  that  the  pipes  of  an  organ  would  fpeak 
upon  the  keys  being  prefled  down.  The 
irritability  of  the  whole  habit  did  not  leffen 
till  the  matter,  which  was  forming,  had 
deltroyed  the  veflels  which  contained  it : 
though  the  gentleman  who  had  the  care 
of  the  patient  in  my  abfence,  feeing  the 
ulcer  become  dry,  gloffy,    and  flabby, 
gave  a  decoction  of  the  bark  which  re- 
lieved her  vomiting,  probably  by  taking 
off  the  irritability  of  the  nerves  of  her 
ftomach  ;    and  when   fuppuration  had 
taken  place,  all  thefe  fymptoms  entirely 
difappeared. 

But  there  are  different  kinds  of  irritabi-  There  are 
lity.    This  we  have  iuft  been  treating;  of,  two  kinds 

J  J  0      '   of  irrita* 

is  inflammatory  irritability ;  which  always  bility, 

arifes  from  diftention,  or  continued  irrita- 
tion ;  and  always,  while  the  inflamma- 
tion is  attended  with  any  confiderable  de- 
gree of  violence,  produces  a  fever  and  a 
quick  pulfe.  Another  kind  is  fpafmodic  which  are 
irritability  ;  which  is  confined  to  the  ex-  gullhed. 

N  2  panded 
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paneled  brain,  and  never  affects  the  pulfc 
or  produces  a  fever. 

The  gelatinous  fubftance,  or  mucus, 
which  gives  the  mufcular  fibres  their  gloffy 
appearance,  feems  to  be  expanded  brain : 
and  if  we  view  a  very  irritable  clear  ulcer, 
unattended  with  inflammation,  through  a 
microfcope,  we  fhall  find  it  of  a  variegated 
purple  colour  :  there  manifeftly  appears  to 
be  a  kind  of  obftruction  or  opaquenefs ; 
the  difeafe  is  as  evident,  as  an  inflamma- 
tion upon  an  external  part ;  nor  does  the 
preternatural  irritability  ever  ceafe,  till  this 
variegated  colour  difappears.    I  have  feen 
this  difeafe  bring  on  the  tetcmos\  and  I 
will  give  an  abftracl:  of  a  cafe  or  two  of 
this  kind,  which  will  perhaps  convey  a 
ftronger  idea  of  fpafmodic  irritability,  and 
the  manner  in  which  involuntary  imprei- 
fions  are  communicated  along  the  brain, 
than  any  thing  I  can  fay. 
Case  V.       A  man,  forty  years  of  age,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  October,  1768,  had  the  hinder 

part 
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part  of  his  heel  torn,  and  bruifed  very 
much  by  the  wheel  of  a  waggon ;  and  on 
the  thirteenth  of  that  month  my  amftance 
was  defired. 

I  found  a  ragged,  undigefted  ulcer,  fome- 
thing  higher  than  the  os  calcis  ;  and  upon 
paffing  a  probe,  a  Jinus  was  difcovered,  pe- 
netrating to  the  bottom  of  the  heel :  this 
being  opened,  difcovered,  that  the  bone  Tetanus. 
was  bare  in  many  places,  the  tendon  much 
lacerated,  the  adjacent  parts  greatly  fwell- 
ed,  inflamed,  and  painful  ;  and  a  fever 
accompanied  the  whole. 

A  mild  digeftive  balfam,  with  cata- 
plafms,  were  applied  ;  and  a  decoction  of 
the  bark  was  given  with  advantage ;  for 
at  the  end  of  five  days  the  fever  (which 
never  returned)  had  entirely  left  him,  and 
the  ulcer  began  to  have  a  very  promifing 
afped  :  he  complained  however  of  a  ftifF- 
nefs  in  the  mufcles,  which  move  the  lower 
jaw  ;  wherefore  I  ordered  him  thirty  drops 
of  laudanum,  which  made  him  ileep.  But 

N  3  not- 
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notwithftanding  we  kept  repeating  our 
dofe  every  eight  hours,  yet  in  three  days 
time  the  jaws  were  fixed,  fpafms  came  on 
in  the  mufcles  of  the  injured  leg,  and  foon 
afterwards  the  mufcles  of  the  back  were 
affected  in  the  fame  manner. 

I  took  off  by  incifioft  all  the  difeafed 
parts  down  to  the  bone,  and  by  a  proper 
pofition  of  the  knee  and  foot,  the  tendon 
of  the  gaftrocnemivis  was  preferved  in  a 
ftate  of  relaxation  :  but  though  the  fore 
digefted  well,  the  new  flefti  role  out  of  the 
bone,  the  ulcer  incarned  regularly,  and 
(if  we  except  that  the  fibres  were  tinged 
with  a  variegated  purple  colour)  it  looked 
well ;  yet,  inftead  of  leffening,  the  fpafms 
daily  increafed,  and  notwithftanding  he 
now  took  eighty  drops  of  laudanum  every 
four  or  fix  hours,  the  degree  of  irritability 
became  fo  very  great,  that  the  leaft  noife 
was  offenfive  ;  and  a  pair  of  tongs,  acci- 
dentally falling  upon  the  floor,  brought  on 
violent  convulfions. 

If 
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If  the  door  of  his  room  happened  to  be 
left  open,  the  frefh  air  was  not  only  dif- 
agreeable  but  painful,  and  prefently  re- 
newed his  fpafms  ;  wherefore,  of  his  own 
accord,  he  put  on  a  thick  flannel  waiftcoat 
to  avoid  its  effeds.  Upon  preffing  the 
fore  as  gently  as  poffible  with  a  piece  of 
rag,  to  take  up  matter,  every  fibre  confi- 
dered  diftinttly  was  thrown  into  fpafms, 
which  inftantly  extended  to  the  mufcles  of 
the  calf  of  his  leg,  and  from  thence  to 
every  part  of  his  body  ;  in  particular  his 
head  was  drawn  backward,  with  Hidden 
and  violent  force  ;  and  at  times,  I  believe, 
he  underwent  every  kind  of  convulfion. 
His  ftrength  daily  leffened,  and  it  evi- 
dently appeared,  that  bark  and  opium  only 
gave  a  temporary  relief ;  and  that  if  far- 
ther afhftance  could  not  be  given,  death 
would  be  the  confequence. 

Reflection  brought  to  my  mind  the  ef- 
fects of  the  balfam  of  Peru  in  allaying 
preternatural  irritability  in  uninflamed  ul- 

N  4  cers  ; 
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cers  j  wherefore,  on  November  the  4th,  it, 
was  applied  to  the  fore,  and  though  the 
fpafms  did  not  entirely  ceafe,  yet  they  were 
direSlly  abated  fo  much,  that  from  this 
time  we  had  not  any  farther  occafion  for 
opium.  By  continuing  this  dreffmg,  the 
fore  became  lefs  irritable,  the  patient  flept, 
the  fpafms  gradually  difappeared,  and  in 
about  a  week's  time  entirely  left  him, 
though  the  jaw  continued  ftill  to  be  locked 
for  fome  time  longer  ;  nor  did  he  recover 
the  complete  ufe  of  it  for  feveral  weeks. 

A  young  gentleman,  fifteen  years  of 
age,  was,  in  the  latter  end  of  November 
1 758,  feized  with  pain  all  over  him,  which 
(as  he  had  an  eruption  upon  the  lkin  that 
now  difappeared)  was  taken  for  a  fcorbutic 
rheumatifm,  and  treated  accordingly  ;  but 
without  any  good  effect.  He  was  feveral 
times  let  blood,  and  after  fome  blood  being 
taken  away,  in  the  beginning  of  February, 
he  was  feized  with  convullions,  upon  which 
I  was  defired  to  fee  him. 

I  found 
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I  found  him  very  weak,  low,  and  much 
reduced ;  his  pulfe  was  regular,  but  weak  ; 
he  had  exceffive  and  conftant  pain  in  his 
knees,  moulders,  and  wrifts,  without  fwell- 
ing  or  difcolouration ;  he  frequently  had 
fpafms  in  the  abdomen,  in  the  mufcles  of 
the  abdomen,  and  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
body,  and  his  urine  let  fall  a  fediment. 

I  ordered  him  a  variety  of  medicines  at 
different  times,  but  with  no  better  fuccefs 
than  thofe  who  had  gone  before  me  ;  for  v 
his  fpafms  continued  to  increafe,  and  at 
the  end  of  three  weeks  or  a  month  he  was 
feized  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  with  a 
violent  difficulty  of  breathing,  from  a 
Ipafjn  of  the  diaphragm.  Upon  thefe 
alarming  fymptoms,  a  phyfician  of  emi- 
nence was  called,  who  prefcribed  opium 
in  large  quantities,  with  the  moft  powerful 
antifpafmodics  he  could  think  of,  but 
without  giving  any  relief ;  and  the  moft 
violent  convulfions  followed  his  taking 
three  grains  of  calomel,  and  twenty  grains 
of  rhubarb. 

Soon 
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Soon  after  this,  medicines  were  difcon- 
tinued,  but  the  pain  in  his  knees,  wrifts, 
and  Ihoulders,  &c.  ftill  remained.  His 
body  and  limbs  were  almoft  conftantly 
diftorted  ;  he  got  little  or  no  fleep  :  which, 
with  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  that  arofe 
from  the  fpafms  of  the  diaphragm,  made 
his  cafe  truly  deplorable,  and  his  life  mi- 
ferable,  till  the  tenth  of  April,  when  I  was 
defired  to  fee  him  again. 

I  had  already  reconfidered  the  fuffer- 
ings  of  this  unhappy  youth,  and  was  led 
to  imagine,  from  the  violent  effects  of  the 
rhubarb  and  calomel,  that  the  nerves  of  the 
ftomach  and  bowels  had  acquired  a  moil 
acute  degree  of  fenfibility  ;  that  all  his 
complaints  arofe  from  this  caufe ;  and  I 
now  examined  with  a  view  to  this  point, 
by  laying  my  hand  upon  the  abdomen 
before  the  fit  came  on. 

The  patient  being  reduced  nearly  to  a 
fkeleton,  I  could  very  clearly  difcover,  that 
the  mefentery  firft  rofe  into  hard  knots  ; 
fpafms  of  the  back  of  the  diaphragm  im- 
mediately 
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mediately  followed,  which  as  quick  as 
lightning  were  communicated  to  every  part 
of  the  body,  and  gave  me  farther  reafon 
to  think  I  had  been  right  in  my  conjec- 
ture. I  had  already  thought  of  the  balfam 
of  Peru,  as  a  remedy  to  eafe  this  patient, 
therefore,  at  the  coming  on  of  the  next  fit, 
I  gave  him  upon  fugar  a  large  tea  fpoonful 
(more  than  a  drachm)  of  this  medicine  *s 
which  inftantaneoufly  took  away  the  pain 
in  his  wrifts  and  knees,  and  made  him 
perfectly  eafy  in  every  part  of  his  body. 

An  hour  afterward  a  return  of  the 
fpafms  was  entirely  prevented  by  a  like 
dofe  ;  and  by  taking  the  fame  quantity  re- 
gularly three  times  a  day  for  a  week,  and 
then  twice  a  day  till  he  had  taken  three 
ounces,  drinking  about  four  ounces  of 
warm  tar-water  after  each  dofe,  he  was 

*  When  balfam  of  Peru  is  mixed  with  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  and  made  into  a  draught,  it  is  not  fo  efficacious 
as  when  given  in  this  fimple  manner  ;  probably  becaufe 
it  is  changed  by  the  egg:  nor  fhall  we  ever  know  the  ufe 
of  fimple  medicines,  till  we  leave  off  the  praftice  of  al- 
tering them  by  joining  fyrups,  conferves,  and  the  like. 

per. 
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perfectly  cured,  without  the  leaft  return 
or  fymptom  of  his  complaint. 
CaseVII.  "  A  girl  of  nine  years,  as  often  as  one 
"  of  her  feet  was  extended,  fo  as  to  bring 
"  it  nearly  to  a  right  line  with  the  leg,  and 
"  confequently  greatly  to  ftretch  its  liga- 
"  ments  and  tendons,  was  inftantly  feized 
"  with  a  raoft  violent  convulfive  cough, 
"  which  continued,  without  intermiffion, 
"  as  long  as  the  foot  was  kept  in  that  po- 
"  fition."  We  mall  underftand  how  this 
cough  was  produced,  by  reflecting,  that 
not  only  the  brain  in  the  ftretched  part, 
but  in  every  part  of  the  body,  from  being 
one  continued  fubftance,  was  irritated ;  and 
very  probably  this  girl  had  that  difeafe  in 
her  nerves,  which  produces  fpafmodic  ir- 
ritability. 

CaseVHI.  A  gentlewoman,  feventy  years  of  age, 
had  been  feized  with  a  paralyfis  of  the 
left  fide,  and  though  fhe  recovered  the  life 
of  her  arm,  her  leg  remained  in  a  very 
feeble  ftate,  and  in  a  few  years  an  ulcer, 
with  the  moft  acute  fenfation,  gradually 

formed 
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formed  itfelf  near  the  ancle.  Upon  touch- 
ing it  with  lint,  the  moft  exquifite  pain 
followed,  fpafms  were  inftantly  brought 
upon  the  thorax  of  the  fame  fide,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  proceed  with  the  utmoft 
caution  in  our  dreffing  to  avoid  thefe 
fymptoms,  which,  notwithstanding,  we  had 
feveral  opportunities  of  obferving  during 
the  cure. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  have  clearer  in-  Thefe 
fiances  than  thefe  cafes,  to  mew  the  im-  ther prove 
mediate  connedion  betwixt  every  part  of  coE,by 
the  brain  expanded  over  the  mufcular  theexPa,n" 

fion  of  the 

fibres  ;  efpecially  the  cafe  of  the  locked  brain, 
jaw,  in  which  there  was  not  any  occafion 
for  conjecture,  or  dependence  upon  un- 
certain experiments.  It  was  evident  to  the 
fight,  that  the  effect  of  irritation  upon  a 
fmall  number  of  fibres  was  communicated 
as  quick  as  lightning  to  every  fibre  in  a 
large  fore,  and  from  thence  to  every  mufcle 
in  the  body :  nor  could  a  train  of  gun- 
powder, upon  being  fired,  have  given  a 
Wronger  conviction  in  what  manner  the 

fire 
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fire  was  communicated  from  one  end  of  the 
train  to  the  other.  We  are  farther  well 
affured,  by  the  experiments  mentioned, 
that  ipafms  of  the  mufcular  fibres  are  al- 
ways brought  on  by  irritating  the  brain 
connected  with  them  :  fo  that  from  the 
whole  it  appears,  that  increafed  irritability 
does  not  confine  itfelf  to  the  part  firft  af- 
fected, but  is  communicated  from  thence 
to  every  part  of  the  expanded  brain.  Hence 
by  taking  off  the  increafed  or  preter- 
natural irritability  of  the  affected  part,  we 
frequently  reftore  every  part  of  the  body  to 
its  natural  fenfation.  Nor  are  there  num- 
berlefs  inftances  wanting  to  prove,  that 
whatever  impreffions  are  made  upon  the 
brain,  in  which  the  will  is  not  concerned, 
whether  rending  in  the  head,  or  in  the 
extremities,  either  by  medicines,  or  by 
any  other  caufe,  they  are  immediately  with 
greater  or  lefs  force  conveyed  through  the 
whole  of  this  one  continued  fubftance,  like 
the  electrical  fpark  to  every  part  of  a  proper 
conduftor.  Otherwife  how  comes  it  to  pafs, 

that 
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that  a  fit  of  the  nervous  afthma  is  relieved 
byadofe  of  the  lac  ammoniaci,  as  foon  as 
it  gets  into  the  ftomach  ?  Or  in  what  man- 
ner is  the  poor  dog  deftined  to  diffe&ion, 
inftantaneoufly  convulfed,  and  deprived  of 
life  in  a  few  moments,  by  a  fmall  quantity 
of  laurel  water,  communicating  its  deadly 
influence,  from  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach, 
to  the  whole  body  ? 

However,  in  the  cafe  of  the  locked  jaw, 
we  are  to  remember,  that  fpafmodic  irrita- 
bility was  the  confequence  of  inflamma- 
tion ;  and  we  have  frequent  inftances  in 
fores,  where  inflammatory  irritability 
comes  upon,  or  is  added  to,  fpafmodic 
iraitability  :  in  which  cafe,  it  feems  to  ac~fc 
with  a  double  force,  and  often  produces 
both  a  fever  and  nervous  fymptoms.  For 
inftance,  an  ulcer  is  extremely  fenfible  and 
irritable,  from  that  difeafe  in  the  brain 
fpread  upon  the  mufcular  fibres  we  have 
fpoken  of ;  and  if  the  part  becomes  acci- 
dentally inflamed,  a  fever,  with  hyfteric 
fymptoms,  will  frequently  come  on,  with 
'  more 
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more  violence  than  if  the  fame  accident 
had  happened  to  a  fore  in  a  healthy  ftate. 
Tnflamma-      But  inflammatory  irritability  is  not  con- 

tion  is  not  '  ' 

confined     fined  to  a  thick  fizy  blood,  it  alfo  accom- 

to  a  denfe  .  .  .      rr  -i     •         ,~  ■, 

fizybiood,  panies  a  putrid  ditiolution  of  the  blood  and 
as  inflan-   juices ;  and  there  is  great  inflammation  in 

CCS  111 

practice  every  putrid  fever.  Where  putrid  blood, 
or  other  putrid  matter,  is  pent  up  in  fores, 
it  inflames  and  corrodes  the  parts,  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact,  and  brings  on 
a  fever.  Being  abforbed,  it  undoubtedly, 
in  like  manner  caufes  inward  inflamma- 
tion ;  becaufe  it  brings  on  a  fever,  (often  in 
the  beginning  with  a  ftrong  full  pulfe)  and 
deftroys  the  crafts  of  the  blood.  Indeed, , 
we  have  every  reafon  to  believe,  that  in- 
flammation entirely  depends  upon  nervous 
irritation ;  and  there  is  not  any  thing  which 
more  powerfully  irritates  the  nerves  than 
putrid  matter :  wherefore  inflammation  and 
this  kind  of  fever  feem  to  be  infeparable  ; 
all  which  hints  will  be  extended  into  prac- 
tice as  we  proceed. 
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WE  have  ufed  the  words  Irritability^  Irru 
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ALLER  thought  irritability  refided  The  ge- 
in  a  mucus,  and  that  no  parts  of  nto^con- 

the  body  were  in  this  ftate,  but  c.Yvfegf" 
'  '  ntability. 

thofe  which  could  be  made  to  (horten 
themfelves  upon  being  irritated'^;  a  mif- 
take  we  have  already  reprehended  ~\  :  and 
it  feems  generally  to  be  agreed,  that  every 
part  is  irritable  which  is  capable  of  being 
fretted  by  a  ftimulus,  whether  it  is  put  in- 
to motion  or  not.  We  may  inftance  the 
fkin,  which  that  writer  faid  was  not  irrit- 
able 5  for  though  it  cannot  be  made  to 
fhorten  its  fibres  by  irritation,  yet  the  ef- 

•  Difl".  on  Senf.  and  Irrit.  fett.  2. 
f  Firft  Difl".  p.  154,  &  feq. 
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feels  of  blifters  are  evidences  of  its  irrita- 
bility. The  truth  is,  the  effeds  of  irrita- 
tion upon  the  human  body  are  not  only 
.  mobility  or  fpafm,  but  greater  fecretion  • 
for  at  one  time  it  produces  fpafms,  and  at 
another  anjncreafe  of  heat,  with  a  greater 
flow  of  humours  to  the  irritated  part. 

Every  part  of.  the  body  then  that  can 
feel,  is  irritable,  or,  in  other  words,  capable 
of  being  more  or  lefs  fretted,  according  to 
the  flate  of  the  nerves.  But  there  is  a 
natural,  and  there  is  a  morbid  or  preterm 
natural  irritability  ;  and  even  in  each  of 
thefe  there  is  great  variety.  It  is  generals 
|y  imagined,  from  the  quicknefs  of  the 
puife,  that  children  are  more  irritable  than 
-adults ;  and  befid.e  this,  there  feems  to  be 
a  difference  in  natural  irritability,  from  a 
particular  ftructure  or  temperament  of 
body ;  bec^aufe  we  may  obferve,  in  the 
-application  of  topics,  that  the  fame  degree 
of  famulus  does  not  always  affect  in  the 
fame  manner.     In  fome  habits,  fimple 

plait? 
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)plaifters,  or  mild  ointments,  are  not  only 
applied  without  inconvenience,  but  even 
with  advantage  :  in  others,  they  will  oc- 
casion blifters,  or  in  fome  degree  irritate 
the  part  upon  which  they  lie ;  and  have" 
been  known  to  excite  a  violent  inflamma- 
tion and  fwelling.  If  we  examine  the 
fkin,  in  thefe  inftances,  we  mail  generally 
find  it  more  delicate  than  common,  and 
the  irritablenefs  to  be  hereditary ;  becaufe 
it  is  the  fame  in  a  whole  family,  and  hap- 
pens to  their  defcendents  :  and  every  dif-  He'redita- 
eale  which  is  hereditary,  mull,  no  doubt,  11T1lrnta' 

J  1  7   bihty  ow-* 

be  owing  to  ftruclure.  In  the  ElTay  on  ing  to  - 
the  Gout,  we  mall  demonftrate  the  truth  ^  * 
of  this  doctrine  ;  and  if  irritability  of  one 
kind  arifes  from  ftruclure,  may  it  not  dif- 
fer ad  infinitum  f  The  fame  may  be  faid 
of  irritability  brought  on  by  the  abforp- 
tion  of  morbid  matter.  The  variolous  mat- 
ter, by  affecting  the  folids,  brings  on  one 
kind,  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  another ;  and 
fo  on  in  numberlefs  other  inftances. 

O  3  Of 
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*  Of  erethifm,  preternaturally  increafed, 
we  have  already  fpoken  in  the  laft  differ- 
tation,  under  the  names  of  inflammatory 
and  fpafmodic  irritability;  ufmg  thefe 
epithets  to  fignify  the  diathefis  with 
which  it  is  accompanied,  in  order  to  lead 

Irritabili-   us  immediately  toward  the  cure  *.  Ne~ 
'Srufture,    verthelefs  there  were  fome  things  left  un- 
dii"eafe°m    not*ced»  regarding  the  difference  betwixt 
irritability  from  ftru£hire,  and  from  dif- 
eafe.    The  vifcera,  efpecially  of  the  lower 
belly,  are  often  the  feat  of  morbid  irritabi- 
lity throughout  the  whole  body.  I  believe 
the  increafed  irritability  in  intermittents 
always  takes  its  rife  in  the  abdomen;  and 
in  thofe  troubled  with  a  vifcereal  fever> 
the  body,  by  nervous  connection,  is  often 
in  a  moft  irritable  ftate,  being  fcarcely  able 
to  bear  a  blaft  of  wind,  the  hafty  fhutting 
of  a  door,  &c.  and  yet  their  nerves  in 
general  are  not  fretted  by  plaifters,  in  the 

manner  of  thofe  fpoken  of  under  increafed 

*  IlTitation. 

*  See  p.  172. 

natural 
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natural  irritability.    The  fame  may  be 
faid  of  that  kind  of  irritability  which  at- 
tends the  gout ;  though  there  is  no  difeafe 
in  which  the  nerves  are  more  eafily  irri- 
tated by  other  caufes.    I  knew  a  hypo- 
chondriacal  gentleman,  whofe  feelings 
were  fo  very  acute  as  to  make  life  un- 
comfortable, under  any  (late  of  the  air, 
capable  of  giving  a  difagreeable  fenfation 
to  the  nerves  :  in  particular,  I  remember 
he  was  thrown  into  violent  convulfions, 
by  a  bricklayer,  at  work,  chipping  bricks 
within  his  hearing,  one  morning  when  he 
lay  in  bed  :  and  yet  in  fome  accidents 
which  happened  to  him  at  different  times, 
I  had  opportunities  of  feeing  that  fores  in 
him  healed  readily  by  common  dreffings. 
When  he  died,  I  had  occafion  to  open  the 
body^  and  difcovered,  I  believe,  the  caufe 
of  his  ailings,  for  I  found  the  liver  of  an 
afh  colour,  exceeding  fmall,  and  perfectly 
flabby, 

O  4  From 
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The  dif-       From  what  has  been  faid  it  appears,  that 

ference        .  ; 

betwixt     local  inflammation  brings  on  a  general 

mabilfty"  ftate  of  inflammatory  irritability ;  and  yet 
brought     thig  differs  much  from  irritablenefs 

on  by  lo- 

mation"1"  comPanying  a  hot  temperament  of  body,* 
and  by  a    brought  on  by  any  particular  mode  of  liv- 

bad  habit      .         0  t      i      r  ...         r  •, 

of  body  .     ingj  in  the  tormer,  irritating  iub- 

ftances  have  no  remarkable  effect  upon 
any  part  of  the  body,  except  the  local  af- 
fection ;  whereas  in  the  latter,  they  are 
not  unfrequently  attended  with  dreadful 
confequences.  A  man,  about  fifty  years 
of  age,  pricked  his  finger  with  a  fifh  bone; 
an  inflammation  immediately  followed, 
and  extended  itfelf  to  the  whole  arm, 
which  fwelled  violently :  matter  was  very 
foon  formed,  fuddenly  abforbed,  and  a 
violent  diarrhoea  followed,  which  in  a  day 
or  two  carried  off  the  patient.  Nor  is  it 
neceffary  to  recite  any  more  cafes  of  this 
kind,  to  fhew  that  acrimony  in  'the  juices 
increafes  morbid  irritability. 

It 
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It  may  often  happen  that  different  kinds  ^hendif- 
of  irritability  affed  the  patient  at  the  fame  kinds  of 

t  r        j    l«  irritabih- 

time ;  and  though,  as  we  have  obierved,  they  ty  happen 
may  increafc  each  other,  yet  they  continue  XF^x 
■  diftind  difeafes, and  require  the  jundion  of  ™»™%m 
remedies,  which  belong  to  each  of  them. 
If  fever  is  attended  with  hyfterical  fymp- 
toms,  as  happens  in  the  puerperal  fever, 
antiphlogiftics  alone  will  not  conquer  the 
fymptoms.    In  the  flow  nervous  fever, 
the  fever  itfelf  is  to  be  fubdued  with  cool 
air,  &c.  but  nervous  energy  is  to  be  fup- 
ported  with  wine  and  other  cordials.  If 
a  fever  happens  to  accompany  the  hydro- 
phobia, it  may  be  abated  by  bleeding  and 
antiphlogiftics  ;  but  the  irritability  accom- 
panying the  original  diforder,  is  not  to  be 
removed  by  thefe  means.    A  lady  was  fo 
extremely  irritable,  that  upon  fetting  her 
foot  awry  at  any  time,  a  vertigo  immedi- 
ately came  on  :  the  fame  happened  when- 
ever fhe  prefled  her  hand  againft  any  hard 
fubftance ;  and  her  flrin  was,  at  the  fame 

time, 
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time,   fo  remarkably  irritable,  that  the 
mildeft  ointment  or  plaifter  could  not  be 
ufed  without  great  inconvenience.    It  was 
eafy,  however,  to  difcover,  that  plaifters 
had  ever  been  difagreeable  to  the  {kin ; 
but  the  other  affection  had  arifen,  within 
a  few  years,  upon  taking  cold  :  and  though 
(lie  recovered,  by  nervous  medicines,  from 
this  complaint,  the  irritability  of  the  fkin 
ftill  remained.  Have  we  not  frequent  op- 
portunities of  obferving,  in  vifcereal  and 
intermitting  fevers  *,  in  increafed  irritabi- 
lity from  inflammation,  &c.  that  though 
the  preternatural  erethifm  is  entirely  re- 
moved, a  natural  irritability,  fufceptible  of 
the  leaft  irritation  upon  the  Ikin,  remains  ? 
Thefe  hints  are  mentioned  to  mew,  that 
it  may  often  be  necelTary  to  purfue  differ- 
ent intentions  of  cure  at  the  fame  time  ; 
and  as  there  is  fuch  variety  in  irritability, 
we  wifh  epithets  could  be  applied  to  dif- 
tinguilh  them,  that  the  word  irritability 

*  See  Treatife  on  Inflammation. 

might 
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might  have  a  determinate  meaning,  fo  as 
not  to  be  employed  in  a  vague  manner. 

But,  as  a  farther  proof  of  the  truth  of 
this  diftin&ion,  we  may  call  to  mind  what 
we  have  before  obferved,  that  fedatives, 
oppofite  in  their  nature,  are  neceffary  to 
allay  irritability  under  different  circum- 
ftances  ;  opium,  in  many  inftances,  being 
jncapable  of  affording  any  other  than  tem- 
porary relief.    Some  of  thefe  fedatives  we 
have  already  mentioned*,  and  (hall  en- 
large this  fubjecT:  when  we  fpeak  of  the 
kinds  of  irritability  requiring  their  fepa- 
rate  ufe  ;  though  it  may  here  be  obferved, 
that  words  will  be  infufficient  for  fully 
diftinguiming  one  kind  of  natural  irrita- 
bility from  another.    In  external  difeafes, 
this  can  only  be  done  by  a  view  of  the 
part,  in  the  maimer  we  learn  the  differ- 
ence betwixt  humamfaces,  which  may  be 
readily  conceived,  though  not  well  defcrib- 
ed.    The  effeds  of  remedies,  and  the  ap- 

"  Introduction. 

pearance 
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pearance  of  the  difeafed  part,  will,  how- 
ever, in  time  make  the  difference  familiar 
to  the  eye,  and  lead  us  to  the  ufe  of  thofe 
remedies  which  are  found  proper  by  ex- 
perience. Wherefore  we  wifh  to  enforce 
the  neceffity  of  attending  clofely  to  the 
minutiae  in  external  diforders ;  that  we  may 
not,  through  miftake  in  the  choice  of  re- 
medies, bring  on  a  train  of  troublefome, 
or  perhaps  dangerous  fymptoms,  that  may 
lead  us  from  a  right  method  of  treating  the 
patient.  This  happened  in  fome  of  the 
cafes  mentioned  in  our  Introduction ; 
-  which  mal-treatment,  and  a  difluafive  from 
the  entire  ufe  of  ointments  in  fores,  would 
have  been  avoided,  had  the  ftate  of  irrita- 
bility and  the  power  of  particular  fedatives 
been  attended  to  and  known. 

Nor  are  thefe  remarks  to  be  confined  to 
external  diforders  ;  for  in  irritability  from 
an  internal  caufe,  do  not  we  often  find 
fedatives  of  different  kinds  neceffary  to 
accomplifh  a  cure  I  When  we  are  not  cer- 
tain 
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tain  of  the  nature  and  feat  of  the  difeafe, 
we  are  often  obliged  to  try  feveral  reme- 
dies before  we  hit  upon  the  right ;  the 
fymptoms  being  infufficient  to  diredt  us  to 
a  proper  choice.  The  only  general  rule  ^ — 
I  have  learned,  in  treating  morbid  irrita- 
bility, is  to  diftinguilh  it  into 

T  .  ....        .,  (-unaltered, 

Irritability  with  nervous  \       .  . 

"  <  diminilned, 

energy  ^  increafed  ; 

remembering  that  the  fame  degree  of  irri- 
tability attending  diminifhed  nervous  ener- 
gy in  fevers,  is  much  more  dangerous  than 
where  nervous  energy  is  increafed  ;  as  the 
pulfe  table  will  fufficiently  mew.  By  this 
method  we  have  fome  plan  to  proceed 
upon  ;  and  though  we  mall  not  always 
fucceed  immediately  in  relieving  the  pati- 
ent, yet,  I  believe,  we  mail  commonly 
avoid  doing  harm.  In  the  firft  inftance, 
opium  and  other  fedatives,  which  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  cafe  may  feem  to  indicate, 
niay  be  given  without  apprehenfions  of 

danger 
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danger  ;  provided  we  remember  that  the 
temperature  of  body,  in  this  inftance,  is 
commonly  in  a  middle  ftate ;  and  that 
either  hot  or  cold  remedies  Ihould  be  a- 
voided,  and  preference  •  given  to  thofe 
which  are  a  mixture  of  both. 

When  nervous  energy  is  diminimed, 
opium  is  injurious.  The  native  balfams, 
foetid  gums,  eftential  oils,  and  all  thofe 
warming  remedies,  which  iiicreafe  the 
vigour  of  the  nerves  in  general,  do  fervice. 
And  where  nervous  energy  is  increafed, 
frnall  dofes  of  laudanum  and  antiphlogif- 
tics  joined,  are  preferable  to  other  treat- 
ment. However,  there  are  fome  peculi- 
arities in  conftitutions  that  require  particu- 
lar remedies  :  thus,  though  the  balfam  of 
Peru,  for  inftance,  frequently  gives  relief, 
when  applied  to  pale  fenfible  ulcers,  in 
leucopfrlegmatic  habits,  yet  it  fometimes 
happens,  without  any  apparent  caufe,  that 
it  gives  exquifite  pain,  and  we  are  obliged 
to  ufe  native  balfams,  diverted  of  their 

heating 
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heating  properties,  or  fuch  other  appli- 
cations as  we  find  beft  agree  with  the  pa- 
tient. Juft  fo  it  is  in  internal  complaints  ; 
for  in  hyfteric  cafes  do  not  camphor, 
cailor,  valerian,  afafcetida,  balfam  of  Pe- 
ru, &c.  fucceed  by  turns  ?  Such  is  the 
difference  in  the  nature  of  irritability,  that 
a  fingle  grain  of  mercury  will  falivate  fome 
perfons,  whereas  ten  times  that  quan- 
tity will  have  no  fuch  effect  in  others. 
When  it  happens  in  the  vifcera  from  ob- 
ftruction,  one  kind  brings  on  hypochon- 
driacal fymptoms,  another  madnefs,  an- 
other hyfterics,  and  a  fourth  the  ague,  &c. 
and  all  different  from  that  brought  on  by 
the  canine  poifon  j  which  otherwife  might 
be  treated  with  the  fame  degree  of  cer- 
tainty as  other  complaints. 

Hitherto  we  have  fpoken  of  general 
irritability,  and  there  are  fome  peculiari- 
ties in  local  irritability  that  deferve  notice. 

It  is  agreed,  that  an  inflamed  part  be- 
comes more  irritable  ;  and  when  repeat- 

%  edly 
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IrritaH-     edly  inflamed,  I  obferve  the  irritability  is 

°f  ... 
parts  in-    at  each  time  lncreaied  and  remains  long 

fromre-  afterward,  though  the  inflammation  en- 
&mma-n*  *irety  difappears  :  without  due  attention 
non.  is  paij  t0  thefe  particulars,  much  mifchief 
may  be  done  by  topical  applications.  I 
might,  indeed,  bring  a  multiplicity  of  in- 
ftances  in  fupport  of  this  aflertion  ;  but 
a  few  will  be  fufficient  for  the  purpofe. 
Case  I.  A  man  had  an  ulcerated  leg,  which  had 
been  very  frequently  inflamed  by  an  ery- 
fipelas,  that  came  on  in  confequence  of 
abforbed  matter.  When  the  inflamma- 
tion had  difappeared  fome  time,  the  fur- 
geon  drefled  the  ulcer,  which  was  foul, 
with  a  digeftive  compofed  of  yellow  bafi- 
licon  and  precipitate  ;  upon  which,  in  a 
few  hours,  a  moft  violent  inflammation 
feiz"ed  the  whole  leg,  and  brought  on  fome 
alarming  fymptoms  that  time  and  feda- 
tives  relieved. 
Case  II.  Another  man  had  much  inflammation 
and  various  abfcefles  in  his  thigh,  from  a 

com- 
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compound  fracture.  When  thefe  were 
over  and  new  flefh  arofe  above  the  level 
of  the  ulcer,  the  furgeon  applied  precipi- 
tate, which  brought  on  frelh  inflammation^ 
rigors,  abfcefs,  and  a  hectic  fever;  but,  up- 
on the  matter  being  difcharged,  he  recover- 
ed under  milder  treatment. 

A  lady  had  a  perpetual  blifter  continued  (CaseIIL 
many  weeks  upon  her  neck,  on  account  of 
a  pain  in  her  head;  which  brought  on  fuch 
a  degree  of  irritability  in  the  ulcer,  that  it 
could  not  be  healed  by  the  common  mode 
of  dreffing,  though  not  the  leafl  degree 
of  inflammation  appeared.  Even  the  moft 
fimple  ointments  gave  exquifite  pain,  and 
oecafioned  a  difcharge  of  lymph  ;  but 
upon  double  linen  cloths  being  wet  in  cold 
water,  and  kept  moift  upon  the  part,  Ihe 
was  cured.    Thefe  are  fufhcient  hints  to 
avoid  cautioufly  whatever  may  irritate  un- 
der fuch  circumftances,  which  are  often  to 
be  met  with  in  the  practice  of  medical  fur- 
gery.  Nor  are  thefe  remarks  to  be  confined 

P  to 
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to  external  diforders;  for  when  the  lungs 
or  liver,  &c.  have  been  repeatedly  inflam- 
ed, they  are  inflamed  again  upon  the 
flighted  accident ;  and,  like  external  dif- 
orders under  this  predicament,  require  the 
moft  gentle  treatment.  Is  it  not  probably 
owing  to  the  fame  caufe,  that  wlien  the 
habit  of  body  has  been  rendered  more  ir- 
ritable by  mercury,  it  is  afterward,  though 
at  a  confiderable  diftance  of  time,  more 
eafily  affected  by  this  mineral  ?  Such  con- 
fiderations  may  prevent  our  miftaking  one 
difeafe  for  another,  as  happened  in  the 
fourth  example  in  our  Introduction.  And 
I  am  apptehenfive,  that  fault  has  frequent- 
ly Ee^found  with  the  fluids,  when  the  folid 
parts  of  the  body  ought  to  have  been  prin- 
cipally attended  to  in  the  cure. 
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THE  PULSE. 

TH  E  heart  feems  to  contract  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  more  or  lefs  affected 
by  a  ftimulus.  The  pulfe  is  full  or  fmall, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  blood  forced 
into  the  arteries  :  flow,  quick,  ftrong,  or 
weak,  according  to  the  fyftole  of  the  heart ; 
and  hard,  or  foft,  according  to  the  tenfion 
of  the  arteries  :  wherefore  the  pulfe,  in 
mofb  cafes,  points  out  the  degree  of  irrit- 
ability, whether  increafed  or  diminished  ; 
the  quantity  of  blood  moving  in  the  vef- 
fels  ;  the  motion  and  force  of  the  heart, 
and  the  ftate  of  the  arteries.  But  though 
inflammatory  irritability,  may  be  accurate- 
ly eftimated  by  the  pulfe,  yet  as  it  termi- 
nates differently  under  different  circum- 

P  3  fiances, 
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ftances,  we  will  form  a  pulfe  table,  upon 
Dr.  Heberden's  plan,  which  will  lead  us 
to  confider  the  difeafe  inftead  of  a  fymp- 
tom.  For  though  "  the  pulfe  is  in  many 
"  cafes,  a  ufeful  index  of  the  ftate  of  the 
"  health,  yet  it  is  no  certain  one  in  all ;  and 
"  without  due  regard  to  other  figns,  it 
*'  may  miflead  us."  But  we  muft  firft  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  pulfe  of  children,  "  under 
(t  two  years  old,  mould  be  felt  while  they 
"  are  afleep*  :.  in  adults,  after  converfing 
with  them,  and  then  keeping  the  ringer 
upon  the  artery  a  confiderable  time  to- 
*c  gether,  to  prevent  our  being  deceived  by 
W  a  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  commonly 
f  brought  on  by  fome  degree  of  agitation 
V  in  the  mind  of  the  patient  f,'* 

*  Dr.  Heberden,  -J-  Hippocrates, 
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A    PULSE  TABLE, 

Drawn  in  part  from  Dr.  Heberdew  :  Med.  Trans,  vol.  ii. 

STATE  of  Children's  PULSE  in  Health. 

Juft  born  130  to  140 

j  ft  year  108  to  120 

2d  year  90  to  1 00 

3d  year  So  to  108 

4th  5th  and  6th    Nearly  ib. 

7th  72  or  more 

1 2th  often  70 

IN  DISEASES. 

INFLAMMATORY  CLASS. 

1.  Inflammatory  fever  ?  ,         ,  , .    ,  , 

two  years  old    \  *44  ended  m  death. 

D°        four  years  old  1  c 6  }   .  , 
■n,o  •„„ J        . ,    3    >  have  recovered. 

'U  nine  years  old  152  S 

2.  Dentition    -       -       120  or  more  not-dangerous,  if  con- 

vulfions  do  not  interfere. 

MISCELLANEOUS  CLASS. 

3.  If  quickened  fo  as  to  1  f,   ,.     .        r  r 
exceed  the  utmoft  C  10             \  InJ TT  °f  W 
healthy  limits  by     )                    \  dlforder- 

4.  A  very  flight  fever  1  ,       .  ,-  , 

in  the  firft  year      J  x4°  t0  160  wltho«  danger. 
Worm  fever     -    -    100  or  120  not  dangerous. 

5.  Signs  of  confider-"! 

able  illnefs,  and  be-  I  "  f  ,  _.•    •       r  1  - 

low  the  loweft  H-  }  if  or    20)  lndicatl°"  of  brain 
mits   of   natural    J  £     beinS  afefted- 

ftandard  J 

STATE  of  the  PULSE  of  Adults  in  H-altb. 

A  little  below     60  to    80  I       pUife  °f  VVomcn 

I     lometimes  more. 

Sometimes  near  90 
Jncreafe  after  a  1 
full  meal      J   10  or  12 
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IN  DISEASES. 


INFL  A  M  M  AT O 

1 


RY 


i.  In  inflammatory  fe- 
ver fewer  than 


Beginning  of  danger 


2.  Hectic  fever  from  ill' 

conditioned  ulcers, 
or  from  fcirrhous 
''diforders  in  any  part 
of  the  vifcera,  in  an 
inflamed  Hate. 

3.  External  inflamma- 
tion, fymptomatic  fe- 
ver attending  wounds, 
paronychia  maligna, 
&c. 

4.  Eryfipelas 

5.  Eryfipelas,  where  the 

head  and  face  are 
greatly  affected,  . 
though  only  at 

6.  Acute  Rheumatifm 

7.  Gout  r 


$.  In  injuries  penetrat-' 
ing  the  fkull,  foft, 
and  at 


1 20 


90  to  120 


CLASS. 

\  danger  generally  not 
\  very  great. 
'  feldom  exceeds,  in 
this  inftance,  ac- 
cording to  Heber- 
DtN,  without  deli- 
rioulhelsand  death. 


continues  for  many 
months. 


120  or  130    no  ways  dangerous. 


120  or  1 


! 


9r 


In  injuries  of  the 
head  fcrratcd  at 


3°  I 


5° 


1 20 


120 


50  or  60 


1  CO 


dQ,  unlefs  the  head 
is  much  affected. 

may  end  in  death. 

often   without  any 

fort  of  danger. 
d°,  if  the  head  and 
ftomach  are  unaf- 
fected, 
yet  the  brain  may  be 
violently  injured, 
and  the  event  ex- 
ceeding hazardous. 
/'The  membranes  are 
commonly  ir. flam- 
ed in  a  ff  ate  of  ten- 
fion,  may  fuppu- 
rate,  and  if  the 
matter  is  confined, 
death  be  the  con- 
fccpiencc, 


1 


Cv  the  Pulfe. 


io.  If  confiderable  la 
ceration  in  the  cor 
tical  part  of  the  brai 


II.  In  peripncumonies, 
from  a  wound,  &c. 
in  the  lungs,  when 
opprefled  and  under 
D°,  from  internal 


12 


caufe 


13.  In  violent  bruifes  of 
the  abdomen,  wi 
inward   dull  pain 
though  under 

14.  In  inflammation  of1 
the  abdominal  vif- 
cera,from  any  caufe, 
with  diftention,  tho 
under 


i 
! 

I 

:s  of  -i 
vith.  I 

M 


50  or 


60 


1  has  recovered,  where 
the  matter .  arifing 
60  «^  could  be  freely  dis- 
charged through  a 
proper  opening. 

there  is  great  danger. 


60 


1  CO 


ditto. 

death  will  often  hap- 
pen. 


great  danger. 


PUTRID  CLASS. 


15.  In    putrid  fevers,  1 
occafioned  by  con- >  ioo 
tufed  wounds  J 


16.  D°,  when  at    -    -  1 


20 


17.  Futrid  fever,  from  1 
contagion,  in  an  ad-  >  120 
vanced  ftage,  j 


not  very  alarm!  ug. 

^May  recover  if  ab- 
forption  of  putrid 
matter,  in  large 
quantity,  can  be 
prevented.  If  not, 
there  is  great  dan- 
ger of  a  fatal  ter- 
mination. 


C  Often  terminate  in 
\  death. 


MIS- 
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MISCELLANEOUS  CLASS. 


1 8.  If  quickened  fo  as" 
to  exceed  theutmofl: 
healthy  limits  by 


10 


19.  In  low  fevers,  and) 

in  exhaufted  old  >  100  and 
men,  often  below  ) 


20.  Comatous  affections  ~i 

in  infectious  fevers  >  84. 
at  ) 

21.  Afthmatic    people  "1 
feized  with  uncom-  >  1 20 
mon  bad  fit  J 

22.  Before  critical  fwell- 1 
ing   or  depofit  of  >  150 
matter  j 

23.  In  deep  feated  pains  > 

in  the  head,  with 
general  weaknefs, 
and  comatous.  affec- 


t  Indication  of  fome 
J     little  diforder. 

,  If  attended  with  want 
of  fleep  and  rcftlefT- 
nefs,  and  a  parched 
go  tongue,end  in  death 
without  comatous 
or  lethargic  fymp- 
toms. 


{ 


Sign  of  brain  being 
affected. 


very  rareiy  recover. 


(  And  yet  a  recovery 
l  happens. 


tions,  though  foft, 
open,  and  unaffect- 
ed at 

24.  Comatous  fevers^ 
with  delirioufnefs, 
rapid  lofs  of  appe- 
tite and  ftrength, 
fteepleffnefs,  quick- 
nefs  of  breathing, 
and  great  thirft, 


>  50  or    60   end  often  in  death. 


60 


very  little  hope. 


PUER- 
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PUERPERAL 

} 


I  CO 


5.  Milk   fever,  with 
turgid  breads. 

6.  In  puerperal  fevers,^ 
from  inflammation 
of  the  uterus  or  vif- 
cera,  accompanied  > 
with  pain  in  the  ab- 
domen, and  flacid 
breafts. 


FEVERS. 

not  dangerous. 


7,  D°,  when  weak  and 
ichorous  ftools  are 
frequently  difcharg-  ^  1 2Q 


8.  D9,  from  the  ab- 
forption  of  put 
matter  from  the 
Jerus, 


1 

ib--» 
rid  / 


{ 


May  recover,  if  af- 
li nance  is  called  in 
time.  Tho'  more 
die  than  recover. 


1 exceeding  danger- 
ous. The  ichorous 
ftools  being  a  fign 
that  the  rtagnnting 
fluids  are  become 
acrid  and  capable 
ot  diflolving  the 
vifcera. 
f  exceeding  danger- 
\  ous  ;  it  more  fre- 
|  quent,  feldom  re- 
t  cover. 


GENERAL, 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

I.  "  THIRST,  quicknefs  of  breathing, 
averfenefs  from  their  food,  and,  above  all, 
the  want  of  fleep,  enable  us  better  than 
the  pulfe  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  fever 
in  infants." 

II.  Heat  and  a  quickened  pulfe,  accom- 
panying pain,  are  figns  of  local  inflam- 
mation. 

III.  I  agree  with  Dr.  Heberden,  that 
fuch  trifling  caufes  will  occafion  intermit- 
ting pulfes  ;  and  that  they  are  not  worth 
regarding  in  any  illnefs,  unlefs  attended 
with  other  bad  figns  of  more  moment.  Dr. 
Solano  affirms  an  intermitting  pulfe,  when 
not  habitual,  to  be  the  fign  of  a  critical 
diarrhoea,  where  there  is  a  ftrength  fufHci- 
ent  to  perform  a  crifis  ;  but  this  I  have 
not  feen  verified  in  my  own  practice,  or 
that  of  other  phyficians. 

IV.  It  is,  I  believe,  true  that  a  quick- 
ened pulfe  more  certainly  denotes  danger 

c  than 
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than  a  natural  one  does  fecurity,  where 
there  are  ulcers,  or  where  diforders  of  the 
vifcera  are  fufpe&ed  ;  my  obfervations 
correfponding  with  thofe  made  by  Dr. 
Heberden,  that  perfons  fometimes  die  of 
cancerous  ulcers  of  the  anus,  tefticles, 
profiate  gland,  and  of  almoft  all  the  vifcera, 
without  ever  mewing  any  preternatural 
quicknefs  of  the  pulfe. 

V.  "  In  an  illnefs  where  the  pulfe  all 
"  at  once  becomes  quiet,  from  being  fe- 
"  verifhly  quick,  while  all  the  other  bad 
"  figns  are  aggravated,  it  is  a  proof,  not 
"  of  the  decreafe  of  the  diforder,  but  of 
"  the  lelfened  irritablenefs  of  the  patient, 
u  the  difeafe  being  tranflated  to  the  brain  ; 
"  and  a  pally,  apoplexy,  or  death  is  to  be 
"  apprehended.' ' 

VI.  If  the  pulfe  from  being  quick, 'hard, 
and  contracted,  becomes  foft,  open  and 
more  flow,  with  other  favourable  fymp- 
toms,  a  recovery  may  be  expecled. 

VII. 
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VIL  When  the  new  granulations,  in 
fores,  look  healthy  and  vigorous,  a  quick- 
nefs  in  the  pulfe,  though  at  120,  is  not  at 
all  alarming. 

VIII.  The  afpect  of  the  ulcer,  in  in- 
juries of  the  head,  is  more  to  be  depended 
upon  than  the  pulfe. 

IX.  From  the  foregoing  table  it  is  evi- 
dent, trjiat  a  quick  pulfe  does  not  denote 
equal  danger  in  inflammatory  as  in  putrid 
difeafes  ;  owing  probably  to  the  caufe  af- 
figned  in  the  Differtation  on  Irritability 
in  general. 

X.  Much  more  about  the  pulfe  may  be 
found  in  Hoffman,  by  thofe  who  will  be 
at  the  trouble  of  reading  him. 
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NATURE    and  CURE 

O  F 

FEVER. 

^  I  ^HAT  fever  is  not  an  effort  of  nature 
has  already  been  fhewn  *,  and  it  will 
hereafter  appear,  from  plain  and  fimple 
fads,  that  it  is  an  accumulation  of  preter- 
natural heat  or  fire,  arifing  from  various 
caufes ;  that  it  is  an  impediment  to  na- 
ture, and  a  moft  dangerous  fymptom  ;  that 
the  practice  of  making  ufe  of  it,  as  an  in- 
ftrument  to  cure  difeafes,  has  deftroyed 
more  people  than  the  fword ;  that  k  ought 
to  be  extinguished  as  foon  as  poffible,  t6 
prevent^  fatal  confequences,  as  it  is  fre- 
quently the  fever,  and  not  the  difeale, 
which  kills  the  patient :  and  we  agree  in 

*  Introdu&ion, 

opinion 
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opinion  with  Rhazes,  that  to  omit  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  fire,  is  to  fuffer  the  patient 
to  run  headlong  to  destruction. 

Now  removing  the  caufe  of  fever  in 
time  wilt  often  produce  this  effect,  of 
which  we  mall  hereafter  treat  in  their  pro- 
per places  ;  but  this  cannot  always  fo  foon 
be  effected  as  might  be  wimed,  and  the 
fever  itfelf  mult  be  fubdued,  or  kept  under, 
by  a  proper  degree  of  cold,  as  the  moft 
certain  antidote  to  heat ;  that  nature  may 
be  at  liberty  to  free  herfelf  from  the  dif- 
eafe,  and  medicines  have  their  proper 
effect:  without  interruption.    For  this  pur- 
pofe,  the  patient  ought  to  be  kept  in  a 
fpacious  room  where  he  can  draw  a  great 
deal  of  pure  cool  air,  and  be  very  lightly 
covered,  fo  as  not  to  be  fuffocated  by  ma- 
ny clothes.    His  bowels  mould'  be  kept 
open  by  gentle  cooling  purges  ;  and  lofs 
of  blood  in  fome  inftances,  which  we  mail 
hereafter  particularize,  will  be  neceffary. 
Medicines  Ihould  be  given,  which  are  ca- 

9  pabie 
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pable  of  abating  heat,  by  an  innate  cooling 
quality  ;>of  which  kind  are  nitre,  the  com- 
mon f aline  draughts,  made  of  juice  of  lemon, 
and  fait  of  wor?ntwood,  &c.  regenerated  iaf* 
tar,  and  the  like :  for  though  thefe  re- 
medies may  have  other  properties,  yet 
they  abate  heat  by  immediately  commu- 
nicating coldnefs  to  the  nerves.  For  the 
tame  reafon,  the  patient  mould  drink  cold 
water,  or  cold  toaft  in  water,  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  heat ;  the  regimen  mould 
agree  with  the  extinguishing  plan,  and 
where  exceffive  heat  makes  it  neceffary, 
the  windows  and  doors  of  the  chamber 
mould  be  fet  open,  that  the  patient  may 
be  fufficiently  cooled  by  a  free  currency 
of  air. 

The  above  doctrine  regards  only  fevers, 
in  which  nervous  energy  is  increafed,  fuch 
as  thofe  brought  on  by  any  kind  of  fimple 
inflammation  ;  but  where  nervous  energy 
is  reduced  lower  than  it  ought  to  be,  it 
will  be  neceflary  to  fupport  it,  and  to 

Qjz  extinguish 
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extinguifh  the  fever  by  cold  at  the  fame 
time  :  for  which  purpofe,  as  the  cafe  may 
require,  antifeptic  or  other  cordials,  either 
with  or  without  cooling  medicines,  as  the 
patient's  ftrength  and  heat  demand,  may 
be  joined.    In  flow  nervous  fevers,  and 
in  all  contagious  fevers,  the  pulfe  and 
fymptoms  of  nervous  opprelfion,  fooner 
or  later,  point  out  that  the  vital  powers 
are  weakened  and  require  fupport.  Every 
medical  reader  knows  that  the  ancients 
gave  alexipharmics  as  antidotes  to  the 
poifon,  which  they  mppofed  occafioned 
the  difeafe :    and   though   their  theory 
might  not  be  perfectly  true,  refpecting 
the  effect  of  their  remedies,  yet  their  prac- 
tice feems  to  have  been  right ;  as  they 
might  often  fupport  nervous  energy,  and 
enable  the  patient  to  get  through  the  com- 
CaseI.     plaint.  A  young  woman  was  feized  with 
an  epidemic  fever ;  nervous  power  feemed 
to  be  almoft  deftroyed  by  the  fedative  mi- 
afmata  which  occafioned  the  difeafe;  her 

pulfe> 
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pulfc,  though  quicker  than  ufual,  was  un- 
der a  hundred  ;  her  tongue  was  not  very 
dry,  fhe  was  delirious,  a  conftant  tremor 
attended,  and  the  common  offices  of  nature 
were  involuntary.    Her  room  was  kept 
full  of  pure  cold  air.    She  took  the  decoc- 
tum  facrum  of  Fuller,  and  drank  barley- 
water,  &c.  and  recovered.    Nor  is  this 
the  only  inftance  of  many  I  have  feen, 
where  this  remedy  (which  theory  kicked 
out  of  doors)  had  the  fame  defirable  effect 
under  like  circumftances  :  and  where  lefs 
warming  medicines  are  fufheient,  is  not 
the  pidvis  contrayervce  daily  ufed  with 
fuccefs  upon  the  fame  principles  ?  A  huf-  Case  I[. 
bandman  was  ill  of  a  flow  nervous  fever, 
that  raged  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had 
been  delirious  fome  days  when  I  nrff.  faw 
him  :  his  pulfe  was  weak,  about  ninety ; 
his  ftrength  much  diminifhed,  and  his  heat 
not  great.    I  ordered  his  room  to  be  kept 
cool,  his  bowels  to  be  opened  by  a  clyfter, 
and  that  he  fhould  take  a  glafs  of  Madeira 
Q^3  wine 
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wine  every  three  or  four  hours,  drinking 
toafl  and  water,  and  wine  betwixt  whiles : 
by  which  treatment  his  delirium  left  him, 
and  he  recovered.     This  is  no  new  prac- 
tice, for  Hippocrates  in  a  fimilar  inftance, 
gave  wine  and  water  twice  a  day,  but  the 
coldeft  water  the  reft  of  the  time.  Indeed, 
I  have  been  led  to  think  there  is  not  any 
remedy  equal  to  wine,  through  the  whole 
of  this  kind  of  fever  ;  having  ordered  it  to 
very  many  with  the  moft  defirable  fuccefs, 
after  clearing  the  prima  vice  with  proper 
evacuants.    This,  I  think,  is  the  firft  ftep 
to  be  taken  in  fevers  brought  on  by  con- 
tagion ;  as  the  miafmata,  producing  the 
difeafe,  feem  firft  to  affect  this  canal,  and 
are  often  effectually  removed  by  vomits : 
which  hints  are  fufficient  to  point  out  our 
intention,  and  in  the  Effay  on  Fevers  this 
matter  is  more  fully  difcuffed. 

A  TREA* 


TREATISE 


O  N 


INFLAMMATION, 


AND 


ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 


0-4 


PREFACE. 


FROM  the  multiplicity  of  treatifes 
written  upon  that  fubjecl:,  it  might 
be  imagined  the  doctrine  of  inflammation 
muft  be  now  thoroughly  eftablifhed  ;  but 
whenever  any  fubjecl;  admits  of  a  diverfity 
of  opinion,  it  cannot  be  rightly  underftood : 
for,  I  believe,  it  will  be  allowed  me,  that 
wherever  truth  appears,  it  will  carry  felf- 
conviction  along  with  it,  fo  as  to  remove 
all  poffible  ground  of  controverfy.  Thus, 
notwithstanding,  the  principal  writers  on 
inflammation  fubfcribe  to  a  felf-evident 
truth,  that  irritation  is  one  caufe  of  this 
difeafe  ;  yet,  as  they  entertain  different 
fentiments  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
brings  about  this  effect,  and  how  inflam- 
mation is  caufed,  when  external  ftimuH 
are  not  applied,  its  true  nature  feems  not 
yet  to  be  afcertained.  I  have,  therefore, 
carefully  revifed  my  obfervations  on  the 
feveral  appearances  in  this  complaint,  and 

beg 
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hep;  leave  to  offer  the  refult  of  them,  to 
thofe  whofe  minds  are  open  to  conviction, 
and  ready  to  receive  truth.  I  will  juft 
premife,  that  by  lymphatic  and  capillary 
vejf&ls,  are  meant  thofe  lateral  lymphatics, 
which  have  an  immediate  communication 
with  the  artereal  fyftem,  and  carry  lymph 
from  the  blood.  The  abforbent  fyftem  is 
a  different  order  of  veffels  ;  and  the  fluids, 
which  pafs  through  them,  move  in  a  dif- 
ferent dire&ion. 


CHAP. 


CHAR  I. 


ON  INFLAMMATION  IN  GENERAL. 


THE  Greeks  very  properly  gave  the  JjJ^J™*' 
name  of  (pXeypovyj  or  (pXoyco<rig,  from,  fined. 

QXeyto,  uro,  to  burn,  to  the  difeafe  the  Eng- 
lifh  call  inflammation  ;  becaufe  it  is  the 
burning  or  a  fiery  heat  in  the  affected  part, 
and  not  rednefs,  pain,  or  tumor,  which 
fome  have  taken  into  their  definition, 
which  characterifes  the  complaint.    Red-  . 
nefs,  pain,  and  tumor,  are  fometimes  long 
found  in  affected  parts,  without  any  figns 
of  their  being  inflamed.   Upon  impartial 
enquiry,  I  believe,  it  will  appear  they  are 
only  attending  fymptoms  on  inflamma- 
tion ;  and  that  neither  the  red  blood  pafT-  Blood  not 
ing  through  the  lymphatic  veflels  (whe-  pf  it*" * 
ther  moving  flow  or  quicks,  pain,  tumor, 
or  fpafm  are  capable  of  producing  preter- 
natural 
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natural  heat :  and  that  inflammation  is  in 
all  inftances  a  nervous  affection,  indepen- 
dent of  thefe  caufes. 
proof.  -        Blood  having  efcaped  out  of  its  verTels 
into  the  interftices  of  the  fibres,  or  fome- 
times  venal  blood  ftagnating  in  the  extre- 
mities of  the  veins,  gives  rednefs  to  the 
eye,  but  is  diftinguifhed  from  inflamma- 
tion by  its  being  deftitute  of  preternatural 
heat  and  its  confequences  ;  and  by  its  go- 
ing off  fpontaneoufly  without  disturbance. 
♦    Nor  does  any  kind  of  extravafated  blood, 
while  it  remains  free  from  acrimony,  or 
venal  blood  confined  in  the  narrower!:  ex- 
tremities of  the  veins,  ever  produce  this 
difeafe.    Inftances  of  the  former  we  daily 
fee  in  contufions,  and  the  latter  is  fome- 
times  manifefted  in  tumors  preventing  a 
return  of  the  venal  blood  to  the  heart. 

A  butcher  once  fent  me  a  fheep's  blad- 
der uncommonly  large ;  its  coats  were 
thicker  than  ufual,  and  all  the  veins  were 

fo 
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fj  diftended  with  blood,  that  even  the 
membraneous  fibres  appeared  to  be  a  fet  of 
veflels  filled  with  this  fluid  ;  yet  this  (heep 
mull  have  been  free  from  innai&mation 
and  pain,  becaufe  it  was  exceedingly  fat 
when  killed.  Upon  examination,  I  found 
an  indolent  tumor  about  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  which  preffing  upon  the  principal 
veins,  prevented  the  blood  from  return- 
ing :  but  upon  putting  the  bladder  into 
water,  to  preferve  it  for  farther  enquiry, 
the  blood  was  walhed  out  of  the  veins, 
and  it  nearly  regained  its  natural  colour. 

In  a  varix  of  tiie  human  bladder,  the 
patient  is  free  from  inflammation,  becaufe 
he  has  not  any  pain  or  fever.  I  have 
opened  bodies  that  had  been  afflicted  with 
this  difeafe,  which  had  no  other  fymptom, 
while  living,  thaa  exceffive  weaknefs, 
from  a  conftant  and  violent  difcharge  of 
venal  blood  ;  and  found  the  bladder  in  a 
flate  fimilar  to  that  defcribed.  A  varix  m 
the  legs,  where  the  blood  ftagnates  in  the 

ex- 
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extremities  of  the  veins,  is  alfo  unaccom- 
panied with  inflammation,  unlefs  it  is  fo 
great  as  to  caufe  confiderable  obftru&ion 
in  the  neighbouring  parts.  Nor  does  ar- 
terial blood  by  entering  the  lymphatics, 
though  it  gives  rednefs,-  feem  to  bring  on 
any  greater  difturbance  than  blood  which 
is  extravafated  or  obftru&ed  in  the  extre- 
mities of  the  veins. 

If  a  cupping-glafs  be  applied  to  the 
{kin,  we  fee  the  part  is  fwelled  and  be- 
comes red,  from  arterial  blood  rufhing  in- 
to veffels  which  do  not  ufually  carry 
blood,  yet  without  inflammation.  Fo- 
mentations may  be  applied  till  the  part 
becomes  red,  from  the  fame  caufe,  and 
with  the  fame  confequences.  Various- 
kinds  of  violent  exercife  will  force  arterial 
blood  into  the  lymphatics,  without  giving 
heat  or  pain;  and  I  have  known  a  vomit 
force  blood  into  the  lymphatics  of  the  tu- 
nica conjunctiva,  with  little  or  no  incon- 
Tjenience,  though  the  eye  look  very  red. 

In' 
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In  legs  which  have  been  weakened  with 
ulcers,  efpecially  in  corpulent  people,  it  is 
very  common  for  them  to  become  red, 
from  arterial  blood  forcing  its  way  into  the 
lymphatics  :  they  frequently  look  equally 
red  with  parts  that  are  inflamed.  Upon 
preffing  them  with  a  finger  the  {kin  ac- 
quires its  natural  colour,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  in  an  eryfipelas  ;  but  upon  remov- 
ing the  preflure,  the  blood  immediately 
rufhes  again  into  the  cutaneous  veflels, 
and  yet  the  legs  are  perfectly  cool,  and 
free  of  pain.    In  the  eclrofkim^  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  arterial  blood  in  the  lympha- 
tics of  the  tunica  conjunctiva  is  very 
obvious,  often  for  many  years  together, 
without  inflammation :  and  in  all  thefe 
inftances  the  blood  efcapes  into  its  pro- 
per channel  without  difturbance.  Laftly, 
in  an  a?ieuryfm7  and  an^  ecchimqfis,  does 
not  the  blood  remain  long  without  the 
leaft  figns  of  its  irritating  ?    From  all 
which  may  we  not  fafely  infer,  that  the 
a-  ^,^/~~~  y      <^,*  ^  blood, 

$*//*~  r^J^r,^  „  y  (Its 
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blood,  in  its  natural  ftate,  does  not  irritate 
fufficient  to  inflame,  and  that  this  difeafe 
is  not  caufed  by  an  error  loci  of  its  red 
globules  ? 

-  Pain  not  „  Pain  alfo  has,  from  the  days  of  Hippo- 
cfinflam-  crates,  been  generally  fuppofed  to  occafion 
inflammation  * ;  particularly  that  ariiing 
from  diffraction,  or  diftention  of  the 
nerves.  But  whoever  fcrutinizes  this  mat- 
ter will  have  occafion  to  doubt  the  truth 
of  this  opinion.  For  though  pain,  per- 
haps, is  always  a  confequence  of  local  in- 
flammation, yet  there  is  not  any  evidence 
which  proves,  that  it  ever  produces  it. 
The  nerves  in  the  membranes,  covering 
the  bones,  are  often  from  difeafe  put  upon 
the  ftretch,  and  give  moft  exquifite  pain;, 
but  this  pain  is  without  the  leaft  inflam- 

*  The  only  writer,  I  know,  who  has  mentioned  any 
thing  that  has  a  tendency  to  contradict  this  opinion,  is" 
Dr.  Heberden  ;  who' fays,  (Med;  Tranfaclions,  vol.  ii, 
p.  32.)  "  It  is  often  fuppofed  that  great  pain  will  quicken 
"  the  pulfe.  I  am  more  fure,  that  mere  pain  will  not 
"  always  do  it,  than  I  am  that  it  will  and  he  gives- 
fome  inftances  to  jullify  this  opinion. 

mation 
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mation  or  fever,  till  the  obftructed  fluids 
acquire  acrimony,  and  irritate  the  nerves 
with  which  they  come  in  contact.  In 
white  fweliings  of  the  joints,  while  the 
confined  matter  is  free  from  acrimony,  the 
pain  is-  often  great,  and  fometimes  exqui- 
fite,  for  a  great  length  of  time  from  dif- 
tenJion  ;  and  yet  without  inflammation  or 

fever.     But  I  have  had  ocular  demon-  ^ 

i 

ftratioii  of.  the  nerves  upon  the  flretch, 
which  gave  me  a  clear  idea  of  the  effects 
thence  produced  beyond  conjecture. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  a  collier^  of  C 
Meafham,  had  the  upper  part  of  his  foot 
violently  bruifed  and  lacerated,  hy4a  acci- 
dent in  the  coal  pits.  Tumor,  inflamma- 
tion, and  fuppuration  followed,  with  the 
ufual  fymptoms  ;  which  difanpeared  as  di- 
geftion  came  on.  Neverthelefs,  when  the 
new  flelh  began  to  rife,  a  violent  pain 
invaded  his  toes,  and  the  under  part  of  his 
foot  adjoining  to  them,  infomuch  that  he 
could  neither  get  reft  or  lleep  in  any  one 

R  pofture, 
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pofture,  and  yet  was  quite  cool,  and  per- 
fectly free  from  any  fymptom  of  inflam- 
mation. Opiates'  mitigated  the  pain,  but 
it  returned  as  violent  as  ever,  when  their 
effects  ceafed  ;  nor  could  we.  by  any 
means,  give  him  permanent  relief,  till  the 
bruifed  membranes  digefted  off,  and  dis- 
covered to  us  the  caufe  of  his  Sufferings. 
The  mufcles  of  a  great  part  of  his  foot 
being  left  quite  bare,  the  fafciculus  of 
nerves,  which  goes  to  the  leffer  toes,  was 
more  expofed  than  could  have  been  done 
by  the  niceft  di (Ted ion  ;  and  a  rifing  of 
lie  fli  from  the  extenfof  digit  drum  brevis, 
made  tnem  form  an  arch,  like  the  firings 
of  a  fiddle  elevated  by  the  bridge.  Upon 
Hill  railing  them'  with  the  fciflars  point, 
in  order  to  divide  them,  the  pain  encreaf- 
ed  ;  but  upon  cutting  them  through,  it 
immediately  ceafed,  and  never  returned. 
Eafing  pain  by  dividing  nerves  in  a  ftate 
of  teniion,  is  a  very  common  practice  in 
forgery  ;  but  I  have  chofen  this  cafe  as 

perfectly 
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perfectly  free  from  obfcurify,  and  fully 
capable  of  illuftrating  the  fubjed  by  its 
fimplicity.  It  is  welt*  known  the  fciatica 
affects  people  feveral  weeks  together  with- 
out mewing  the  leaft  fign  of  inflamma- 
tion. I  very  lately  attended  a  gentleman  C 
Who  had  a  moft  violent  pain  in  his  back, 
which  extended  through  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen  to  his  thighs,  for  four 
days  together ;  but  without  either  occa- 
fioning  heat  or  altering  the  pulfe  :  and  do 
hot  people  frequently  undergo  great  pain 
in  the  head,  for  a  confiderable  time,  with- 
out the  leaft  fymptom  of  fever  or  inflamma- 
tion ?  In  the  colic  from  lead,  in  the  tooth- 
ach,  in  the  paflage  of  gall-ftones  through 
the  gall-duels,  in  ftones'pafling  the  ureters 
into  the  bladder,  and  in  many  other  internal 
difeafes,  the  patient  often  undergoes  the 
I  moft  excruciating  pc.in  for  a  great  length 
of  time,  without  inflammation  :  all  which 
together,  feem  to  prove,  that  pain  itfelf  is 
never  the  caufe  of  this  difeafe.  It  may  be 
Jaid  down  as  an  infallible  and  moft  ufeful 

R  2  rule 
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Taaicci"  nile  in  Pradice>  that  Pain  accompanied 
with  fever,  always  arifes  from  inflamma- 
tion ;  but  when  no  febrile  fymptom  ap- 
pears, the  caufe  is  either  fpafm  or  nervous 
diftenfion. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  faid,  that  irritation, 
which  is  a  common  caufe  of  inflammation, 
always  occaiions  more  or  lefs  pain,  and 
the  fubfequent  inflammation  is  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  pain  thus  brought  on.  But 
how  can  fuch  reafoning  be  fupported, 
when  it  is  evident  from  the  cafes  fele&ed, 
that  the  moft  exquifite  pain  produces  no 
fuch  effect  ?  Befide  it  muft  be  remember- 
ed, that  it  is  irritation  which  gives  pain, 
and  not  pain  that  irritates ;  for  if  pain  was 
capable  of  irritating  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  bring  on  inflammation,  it  would  increafe 
this  difeafe,  and  fup^ort  itfelf  when  once- 
produced,  like  a  lighted  candle  which  con- 
tinues to  burn,  though  th&  match  which 
fet  it  on  fire  is  removed.  Whereas  the 
fact  is  dire&ly  contrary  ;  for  remove  the 

caufe. 
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■caufc  of  pain,  and  pain  itfelf  is  incapable 
of  keeping  up  inflammation.  Irritating 
dreflings  applied  to  a  fore,  will  bring  on, 
and  keep  up,  violent  inflammation,  fo  long 
as  they  are  ufed  ;  but  upon  removing 
them,  all  the  troublefome  fymptoms  dis- 
appear, and  fairly  evince,  that  it  is  the 
irritation  and  not  the  pain  which  produces 
the  inflammation  ;  and  that  though  the  1  - 
pain  be  ever  fo  great,  it  is  incapable  of 
fupporting,  and  much  lefs  of  producing 
the  difeafe  of  which  we  are  treating. 

Now,  though  it  may  be  proved  by  in-  irritation, 
numerable  inftances,  that  external  irrita- 
tion is  one  caufe  of  inflammation,  yet  it 
muft  be  obferved,  that  different  kinds  of 
irritation  produce  different  effe&s  *.    If  Different 

v?z  irritate  the  brain  or  nerves  with  a  -kJnds  ot 

it  pro- 
knife,  by  pricking  with  a  needle,  by  com-  A2?£e 

J   x  °  /  different 

prefling  with  a  ligature,  or  by  any  other  effe6b- 
kind  of  irritation,  which  is  fudden  and  of 
ihort  continuance,  fpafms  only  are  the 

9  See  Haller  on  Irritability,  p.  33. 

R  3  con- 
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confequence  ;  whereas  corrofives  bring  011 
inflammation:  and  when we  reflect,  thai  a 
mote  in  the  eye  as  certainly  produces  this 
difeafe,  as  thofe  things  which  corrode,  it 
will  appear  to  follow,  that  inflammation 
is  only  brought  on  by  that  kind  of  irrita- 
tion which  keeps  up  a  constant  fretting  of 
the  nerves. 

The  man,      However,  though  it  is  plain  this  kind 
paufmginr  °f  irritation  will  caufe  inflammation,  it 
Hon  not     ^oes  not  ^°  c^ear^7  appear  from  any  thing 
ascertain-   yet  bitten  upon  that  fubject,  by  what 
means  this  effect  is  produced  :  for  though 
latter  writers  thinking  that  obftriiction, 
without  an  irritation  in  the  obftructed  part, 
never  occafions  inflammation,  have  prefer- 
red the  doctrine  of  irritation  to  the  Bcer- 
haavean  doctrine  of   obftruction  *,  yet 
they  have  gone  very  little  farther  toward 
elucidating  the  point  in  queftion.  They 
ifaave  only  attempted  to  change  the  caufe 
pt  heat  in  the  affected  part,  from  attrition 

i  gee  Van  S'.veit.  Com.  fe£l.  37s. 

fo 
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to  an  increafed  velocity,  or  impetus  in  the 
blood  ;  without  proving  that  an  increafed 
velocity  in  the  fluids  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing fuch  an  effecl:. 

Some  fay  inflammation  is  owing  to  an  Different 

.,      r  opinions' 

increafed  alternate  contraction  m  the  imall  about in- 
veffels,  whether  arifrng  from  obftruaing  ^f9*" 
matter  diffracting  their  fibres,'  or  acrid 
matter  irritating  them.  Thofe  who  fup- 
pofe  a  hot  tumor  cannot  be  formed  in  any 
part  without  an  excefhve  great  motion  of 
the  fluids,  endeavour  to  prove  that  the 
fmall  veilels,  inflead  of  being  obftrucled, 
become  enlarged  in  inflamed  parts  ;  and 
that  the  blood  flows,  both  through  veins 
and  arteries,  with  an  increafed  velocity, 
and  occafions  preternatural  heat. 

On  the  other  hand,  others,  though  they 
do  not  think  obflruclion  is  to  be  confider- 
ed  as  the  primary  caufe  of  inflammation, 
yet  fay,  "  It  is,  at  the  fame  time,  fuffici- 
"  ently  probable,  that  fome  degree  of  ob- 
"  ftruclion  does  take  place,  in  every  cafe 

R  4  /         of  k& 
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"  of  inflammation  ;  and  that  the  extremr- 
"•  ties  of  the  arteries  do  not  readily  tranfmit 
"  the  imufual  quantity  of  blood  impelled 
"  into  them,  by  the  increafed  action  in 
the  coiirfe  of  thefe  veffels."  They  think 
"  the  phenomena  of  inflammation,  red- 
"  nefs,.  heat,  pain,  and  tumor,  all  concur 
"  in  mewing  that  there  is  an  increafed 
"  impetus  of  the  blood  in  the  vefiels  of 
"  the  part  affe&ed,  owing  to  an  increafed 
"  aclion  of  the  vefiels  of  the  part  itfelf." 
And  imagine  "  inflammation  may  often 
"  be  explained  in  the  following  manner : 
"  fo'me  caufes  of  inequality  in  the  diftri- 
M  bution  of  the  blood,  may  throw  an  un- 
"  ufual  quantity  of  it  upon  particular  vef- 
"  fels,  to  which  it  muft  neceflarily  prove 
"  a  ftimulus.  But,  farther,  it  is  probable, 
tc  the  vis  m  -dicatrix^  nature,  increafes  ftill 
"  more  the  action  of  thefe  veflels,  which 
"  it  efrecls  by  the  formation  of  a  fpafm  on 
**  their  extremities,  as  in  all  other  febrile 
"  difeafes.  A  fpafm,  therefore,  of  the  ex- 
treme 
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"  treme  arteries,  fupporting  an  increafed 
«  aftion  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame,  may  be 
"  confidered  as  the  proximate  caufe  of 
"  inflammation,  at  leaft  in  all  cafes  not 
"  arifing  from  dired  pmuli  applied." 
But  whether  thefe  opinions  are  lefs  hypo- 
thetical than  the  doctrine  of  Boerhaave, 
let  us  now  confider  :  nor  am  I  fearful 
of  offending  fuch  refpectable  authority, 
though  I  differ  from  them  in  opinion  ;  for 
being  in  fearch  of  truth,  I  know  they  will, 
with  pleafure,  embrace  every  unprejudiced 
attempt  to  difcover  it. 

Suppofing,what  has  never  yet  been  prov-  Thefe 
ed,  that  there  may  be  an  increafed  alter-  examined, 
nate  contraction  in  the  fmall  vellels  ;  is 
this  fufricient  to  produce  the  heat  obferv- 
able  in  inflamed  parts,  by  increafing  the 
heat  of  the  blood  ?  There  never  yet  has 
been  an  experiment  made  capable  of  prov- 
ing this  circumftance.    It  is  true,  an  in-  Alternate 
creafed  motion  of  the  folia's  will  increafe  [jjonStie 
animal  heat:  but  this  increafe  of  heat  is  f?^1^ 

iels  lniut- 
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to  bring    very  different,  from  the  heat  of  inflamma- 

on  inflam- 
mation, as  tion.     If  a  man  runs  till  he  is  exceeding 

prove#  hot,  we  feel  in  him  a  great  increafe  of 
natural  /ieat,  but  not  any  thing  difagree- 
able  to  the  touch;  his  {kin  remains  foft,  and 
open,  and  the  heat  fpontaneoufly  difap- 
pears  without  giving  unneafinefs.  In  the 
experiments  made  by  Dr.  Fordyce,  in  heat- 
ed rooms  *  ;  the  human  heat  was  raifed  to 
one  hundred  degrees,  and  the  pulfe  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  ftrokes  in  a  mi- 
nute ;  but  without  inflammation.  In  the 
chace,  the  active  hunter  often  increafes  his 
natural  heat  to  a  great  degree,  for  feveral 
hours  together,  without  any  detriment ; 
becaufe  heat,  in  great  quantity,  is  conftant- 
ly  difcharged  by  the  lungs,  and  by  per- 
fpiration  from  the  body.  The  hunted 
deer  brings  on  himfelf,  by  increafed  mo- 
tion exceffive  heat,  and  yet,  on  being 
refcued  from  death,  he  repofes  himfelf, 
and  without  fufrering  lafting  inconveni- 

*  Med.  Comment,  vol.  iv.  p.  269, 

9  ence, 
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ence,  foon  recovers  his  former  tempera- 
ture of  body  and  agility.  Were  an  in- 
creafed  impetus  in  the  blood  to  bring  on 
inflammation,  would  not  death  frequently 
be  the  confequence  of  violent  exercife  ? 
May  we  not  therefore  conclude,  that  na- 
ture, in  her  laws  of  the  animal  ceconomy, 
has,  by  conftantly  difcharging  heat,  provid- 
ed againft  difeafe  being  the  confequence  of 
violent  motion,  except  by  accident?  Where-  increafed 
fore  an  increafe  of  natural  heat,  excited  ^.^and 
by  extraordinary  exercife,  and  inflamma-  1.nflai""?a" 

J  J  '  tion  dmer- 

tion,  feem  to  be  different  things ;  yet  ent things, 
mould  we  even  fuppofe  them  to  be  exact- 
ly the  fame,  is  the  quantity  of  blood  pair- 
ing through  an  inflamed  part  equal  to 
the  degree  of  heat  it  pofleflTes  ?  Certainly 
it  is  not ;  for  inftance,  in  the  little  ulcer, 
of  which  we  mall  hereafter  have  occafion 
to  fpeak,  immediately  following  inocula- 
tion, the  appearance  of  red  blood  bears  no 
proportion  tp  the  degree  of  heat ;  and  we 
believe  the  fame  rule  will  hold  good  in  . 
every  inflammation. 

If 
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Hetu  up-      jf  t}ie  keat  -m  tjje  inflame-j  part  depend- 

on  the  in-  *  1 

flamed      ed  upon  the  incrcafed  force  and  velocity 

part  does 

not  depend  of  the  blood  Jmhmg  through  the  final  1 

upon  the  . 

velocity  vehels,  would  it  not,  it  a  fiimulus,  when 
blood.  once  ^et  a  goulg)  continue  its  motion,  not- 
withstanding the  firft  caufe  of  increafed 
action  was  taken  away?  Is  not  the  con- 
trary certain  ?  But.  there  is  no  proof  either 
of  a  brifker  circulation,  or  of  an  increaied 
action  in  the  veffels  of  the  inflamed  part : 
-  '  all  that  has  been  laid  in  fupport  of  this 
•doctrine,  having  originated  in  conjecture, 
as  a  very  flight  experiment  will  evince. 
If  we  prefs  the  blood  out  of  the  lympha- 
tics, in  a  fimple  inflammation  of  the  fkin, 
or  in  an  erylipelas  where  the  fever  is  not 
confiderable,  and  out  of  the  lymphatics 
where  the  part  is  become  red  from  blood 
entering  thefe  veffels  without  inflamma- 
tion ;  we  mail  fee  the  circulation  is  not 
quicker  in  the  inflamed  than  in  the-  unin- 
flamcd  part.  Nor  can  the  belt  glaffes 
4ifcover  any  action  in  them.    The  pulfa- 

tion 
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tion  we  fometimes  feel,  is  no  evidence  in 
favour  of  thefe  veffels  acting  with  increas- 
ed force ;  becaufe  it  is  only  difcovered  in 
abfccfies,  where  there  is  confiderable  ob- 
fthiclibn :  and  the  blood  meeting  with 
uriufual  r'efiftarice  in  the  larger  vefTels 
of  the  cellular  membrane,  pafTes  through 
them  with  difficulty,  and  is  hence  more 
eafily  perceived.  We  (hall  prefently  men-  — *  ) 
tion  feveral   inftances   of  inflammation,    *  — (  , 
where  it  is  manifeft  the  motion  of  the 
blood,  and  the  action  of  the  vejfeh,  muft 
be  diminimed.    Nor  do  rednefs,  pain,  tu- 
mor, and  heat,  evince  the  contrary.  Red- 
neis,  we  have  feen,  will  happen  without 
any  increafed  impetus  of  the  blood  ;  pain 
and  tumor  a  rife  from  diPienfion,  caufed 
by  obftru&ed  fluids;  and  the  heat  will 
hereafter  appear  to  arife  from  another 
caufe. 

When  an  unufual  quantity  of  blood  is  Blood  in 

,  .  .  its  natural 

thrown  upon  a  particular  part,  it  does  not  fate  is  m- 
become  a  flimulus  fufficient  to  inflame  ;  producing 

0  aS  tion. 
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as  we  learn,  from  inftances  taken  notice 
of,  where  arterial  blood  enters  the  lym- 
phatics without  inconvenience  :  nor  do  I 
believe  it  has  power,  in  any  inftance,  to 
act  as  a  famulus,  othcrwife  than  by  ftrik- 
ing  againft  the  nerves  ;  becaufe  corrofives 
do  not  produce  fpafms  *.  By  experiments, 
to  be  prefently  mentioned,  it  will  appear, 
that  it  is  not  neceflary  the  blood  fnould  be 
more  irritating  than  pure  water  ;  and,  in- 
deed, were  it  in  a  natural  ftate  capable 
of  producing  fpafms  on  the  extremities 
of  the  vefiels,  would  not  great  incon- 
venience, almoft  conftantly,  attend  the 
circulation  ? 

Ofob-  In  regard  to  obftru&ion  in  inflamed 

fnlnflbm-  parts,  I  believe  a  few  plain  facts  will  make 
ed  parts.    ^  pretty  evident,  that  inflammation  often 

happens  without  being  accompanied  with 
this  circumftance :  that  the  caufe  pro- 
ducing inflammation,  frequently  brings 
on  obftruclion,  by  inviting  a  flux  of  hu- 
*  See  Haller  on  Irritability,  (eft.  2. 

mours 
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mours  to,  and  overloading,  the  veffels  of 
the  affected  part ;  and  that  obfTruction,  in 
many  inftances,  is  the  remote  caufe  of  this 
difeafe.  In  a  fimple  inflammation  of  the 
fkin,  or  in  an  eryfipelas  (the  confequence 
of  abforbed  matter),  efpecially  upon  the 
legs,  when  the  fkin  is  not  much  thicken- 
ed or  dilated  ;  in  the  beginning  of  com- 
mon abfceffes,  and  in  many  other  in- 
ftances, upon  prefling  the  part  with  a 
finger,  we  perceive,  from  the  motion  of 
the  blood,  and  from  the  neighbouring 

veins  being  fuller  than  ordinary,  that  the 

circulation  is  carried  on  without  impedi- 
ment :  but  where  the  irritating  caufe  is 
very  active,  does  not  the  fubfequent  fwell- 
ing  fometimes  intercept  the  paflage  of  the 
blood  fo  much,  as  to  bring  on  local  dropfy, 
and  even  fponginefs  in  the  fkin?  And  have 
not  we  frequent  inftances,  when  the  cir- 
culation is  abfolutely  Mopped  by  inflam- 
mation, that  a  local  mortification  is  the 
confequence  ?  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  un- 

reafonable 
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reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the  degree  of 
obftruction  is  in  proportion  to  the  flux 
brought  upon  the  part,  though  the  inflam- 
mation had  not  obftruction  for  its  flrft 
caufe ;  and  that  obftruction  is  frequently 
the  remote  caufe,  will  prefently  appear. 
Tnfiamma-  But,  notwithftanding  the  opinion  was 
notarife  fug.gefted  by  Hoffman,  we  cannot 

}oxf        conceive  inflammation  to  arife  from  a 

fpafm. 

fpafm  of  the  extreme  arteries,  fupporting 
an  increafed  action  in  the  courfe  of  them  ; 
becaufe  it  originated  in,  and  is  only  fup- 
ported  by,  conjecture,  and  for  the  followr 
ing  reafons  : 

Reafons.1  *  Firft.  Becaufe,  inflammation  happens  to 
parts  which  feem  never  to  be  affected  with 
.  fpafms. 

»  Secondly.  Becaufe,  the  extreme  arteries 
are  not  fubject  to  fpafm,  nor  are  they  the 
feat  of  inflammation. 

•  Thirdly.  Becaufe,  fpafms  never  produce 
inflammation. 

Fourthly. 
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Fourthly.  Becaufe,the  capillary  veflels,  in 
which  the  inflammation  is  faid  to  be  feat- 
ed,  appear  to  be  deftitute  of  action,  and 
confeque.ntly  not  likely  to  be  affected  with 
fpafm. 

L  The  fldn  is  fubjecl:  to  inflammation  ; 
and  yet,  when  irritated,  nothing  like  a 
fpafm  appears  *,  either  in  the  fibres  of 
the  fkin  itfelf,  or  in  the  veflels  which  be- 
long to  it :  nor  do  we  think  any  part  of 
the  body  fufceptible  of  fpafms  but  muf- 
cular  fibres,  from  which  every  part  of  the 
fkin  differs. 

IL  "I  do  not  remember  one  real  fad:  be- 
ing produced,  capable  of  giving  fupport  to 
the  opinion,  that  fpafms  of  the  extreme 
arteries  ever  take  place.  On  the  contrary, 
according  to  Haller's  experiments,  the 
arteries  carrying  red  blood,  are  neither 
fenfible  nor  irritable  f  ;  and  daily  experi- 
ence evinces  the  truth  of  this  obfeFvation* 

*  See  Haller  on  Irritability,  feci:.  2. 
•J-  On  Irritability,  p.  27,  and  41. 

S  fof 
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for  neither  any  thing  like  fpafm  or  pain 
is  produced,  when  we  inclofe  the  arteries 
alone  in  a  ligature  ;  whereas  when  muf- 
cular  fibres  happen  to  be  included,  fpafms 
are  an  immediate  confequence. 

It  is  laid,  indeed,  that  the  arteries  are  all 
encircled  'with  a  mufcular  coat,  which  is  of 
courfe  irritable  ;  that  their  fyftole  is  ow- 
ing to  this  coat  being  ftimulated  by  the 
blood  paffing  from  the  ventricles  of  the 
heart ;  and  the  do&rine  of  nervous  ftric- 
ture,  upon  the  extreme  branches  of  the 
arteries,  has  in  confequence  arifen.  But, 
notwithftanding  much  ingenious  theory, 

and  wrong  concluiions  drawn  from  anato- 
mical experiments,  have  been  employed 
to  f&pport  this  opinion,  yet  whoever  ex- 
amines into  this  matter  by  experiment, 
will,  I  think,  be  convinced,  that  the  inward 
coat  of  an  artery  is  a  membrane  fiai  gene- 
ris,  calculated  by  its  fmoothnefs  to  give 
facility  to  the  palfage  of  the  blood  ;  and 
6  that 
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that  nothing  mufcular  appears  in  any  of 
its  coats. 

A  principal  mark  of  a  fibre  being  mufcu-  No  part  < 
lar  is  its  power  of  contraction  upon  irrita-^  tery  mui- 
tion  ;  and  as  none  of  the  coats  of  an  artery  cu"u* 
can  be  affected  by  irritation^  it  is  to  me  very 
clear,  that  no  part  of  them  is  mufcular ;  or 
if  they  contract  j  from  being  irritated,  why 
are  they  not  made  a  hollow  mufcle  like 
the  heart  ?  Befide,  if  we  view  the  different 
coats  of  an  artery  with  a  good  glafs,  they 
have  not  the  appearance  of  any  thing 
mufcular.    They  are  elaftic,  and  have  all 
the  properties  of  elaftic  ligaments.    Like  ^°^P^r"  ' 
elaftic  ligaments,  they  are  incapable  of  be-  elaftic  H- 
ing  put  into  motion  by  a  ltimulus  acting 
immediately  upon  them  ;  and  all  their 
coats,  in  the  fame  manner  as  elaftic  liga- 
ments, preferve  their  elafticity  after  deathj 
and  undergo  no  alteration  by  boiling  gent- 
ly, or  by  macerating  in  fpirit  of  wine  *. 
*  See  Compend.  Anat.  a  Fran.  Nicholls,  p.  26.  lea.  2. 

S  2  Though 
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Though  they  may  poflibly  have  fome- 
thing  in  their  ftructure  peculiar  to  them- 
felves,  yet  there  is  no  other  part  of  the 
body  to  which  they  bear  any  analogy.  It 
feems  owing  to  contraction  taking  place 
by  elafticity,  that  the  arteries  are  clofed 
when  divided,  or  when  the  blood  ceafes 
to  flow  through  them  ;  for  their  circular 
fibres  contracting  upon  the  innermoft 
membranous  coat,  make  it  fill  up,  and 
entirely  flop  the  paflage  through  the  vef- 
fel,  which  is  very  different  from  fpafm, 
nor  does  nervous  influence  feem  to  in- 
terfere. 

In  truth,  writers  feem  to  have  perplexed 
this  part  of  phyfiology  much,  by  labour- 
ing to  prove,  that  irritability  is  effential  to 
the  arteries  in  promoting  their  contraction. 
But  we  muft  call  to  mind,  that  the  muf- 
cular  fibres,  which  are  actuated  to  their 
office  by  a  ftimulus,  are  in  general  incapa- 
ble of  being  lengthened  fuddenly  by  di- 
Jjtention  ,  and  that,  being  irritated,  they 

Jhorten 
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fliorten  them/elves,  and  fpontaneoufly  re- 
turn again  to  their  natural  ftate,  when  the 
irritating  caufe  ceafes  to  act.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  fibres  compofing  elaftic  liga- 
ments, or  the  arteries  which  refemble 
them,  do  not  perform  any  part  of  their 
office  by  being  made  fhorter  than  their 
ufual  length ;  but  are  put  into  a&ion 
from  being  lengthened  by  dijlent'wn,  and 
afterward  return  with  the  force,  ufual  to 
elaftic  fubftances,  to  their  former  dimen- 
fions.  So  that  there  are  no  parts  of  the 
body  which  differ  more  in  their  action, 
than  the  arteries  and  the  mufcular  fibres*. 
Nor  is  the  caufe  of  the  fyftole  of  the 
arteries,  and  the  caufe  of  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  mufcular  fibres,  any  way 
fimilar. 

*  Perhaps  the  fphindter  mufcles  may  be  oppofed  to 
this  do&rine  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  they 
differ  very  much  from  mufcular  fibres  in  general,  and 
feemingly  are  of  a  peculiar  ftrutture  :  they  bear,  indeed, 
fome  analogy  to  the  elaftic  ligaments,  but  are  deftitute 
of  mofl  of  the  properties  belonging  to  them. 

S  3  There 
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There  is  not  any  writer,  I  am  acquaint- 
ed with,  who  ever  fuppofes  a  ftimulus  to 
interfere  in  reftoring  the  mufcular  fibres 
from  contraction  to  their  natural  ftate. 
The  ligament  in  the  neck  of  brutes,  like 
the  elaftic  vegetable,  returns  to  its  ufual 
length,  when  the  diftending  caufe  ceafes 
to  ad',  without  being  excited  td  this  office 
by  any  ftimulus.    Are  not  the  coats  of 
the  arteries  of  the  fame  nature  ?  They 
give  way  to  the  blood  when  expelled  from 
the  heart,  and  afterward  am  ft  in  preffing 
it  forward,  by  a  natural  power  of  return- 
ing to  their  former  fhape ;  and  for  this 
office,  irritability  in  them  is  not  neceffary. 
Nor  does  the  rednefs,  occafioned  by  irri- 
tating topics,  form  any  analogy  in  favour 
of  the  large  arteries  being  irritable  ;  be- 
caufe  the  lymphatics  are  very  different 
kind  of  veffels  :  their  nerves  are  more 
expofed,  and  more  liable  to  be  affe&ed  by 
an  irritating  caufe,  and  yet,  even  in  this 

inftance. 
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inftance,  nervous  ftri&ure,  or  any  motion 
in  them,  is  not  the  confequence. 
If  then  the  arteries,  carrying  blood,  are  And  enn- 

•  ,      r         r    i       n  1  i       not  be  a*>* 

void  01  muicular  nbres,  they  cannot  be  {C^CL\  lo 
irritated  fo  as  to  be  affected  with  fpafms  ;  *fUcePr°' 
or  even  if  they  produced  fpafms,  upon  be-  i\ri:ms- 
ing  affected  with  the  caufes  commonly 
bringing  on  fpafms  in  the  mufcular  fibres, 
an  immediate  difcharge  would  not  be  the 
effect  of  irritating  fubftances  applied  to 
the  fkin.     Upon  irritating  lymphatics, 
they  even  admit,  and  are  loaded  with,  red 
blood  ;  whereas  did  a  fpafm  take  place, 
it  would  be  prevented  from  entering  into 
them,  and  they  would  become  pale  and 
diminifhed  in  fize.     But  the  motion  of 
the  blood  through  the   inflamed  part, 
when  not  prevented  by  obftruction,  puts 
it  beyond  doubt,  that  fpafm  does  not  any 
way  affift  in  bringing  on  this  difeafe  ;  and 
whoever  attends  to  what  was  before  faid, 
we  apprehend  will  be  fatisfied  in  this  mat- 
ter.   Indeed,  I  firmly  believe,  the  lym- 

S  4  phatics 
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phatics  have  pot  any  power  of  clofing 
themfelves  ;  becaufe  in  wounds,  unlefs 
their  fides  are  pre{Ted  together  by  the  fub- 
fequent  fwelling,  they  continue  to  dif- 
charge  lymph  from  the  very  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  cure  :  for  the  reddifh 
liquor  which  appears,  two  or  three  hours 
after  the  wound  is  made,  does  not  come 
from  arteries  not  clofe  contracted,  as  has 
generally  been  fuppofed,  but  from  lym- 
phatic vefTels  ;  and  acquires  its  rednefs  by 
diffolving  and  warning  away  the  blood 
which  remains  in,  or  drains  into,  the 
wound  after  the  dreffings  are  applied. 

Perhaps  many  difeafes,  which,  becaufe 
they  are  immediately  relieved  by  nervous 
medicines.,  are  fuppofed  to  arife  from  a 
fpafm  of  the  fmall  veffels,  may  be  thought 
Spsifms     to  invalidate  thefe  obfervations ;  but  till 
IT<Te-0t        *s  P?°ved,  that  the  arteries  are  affected 
quemly     with  fpafms,  this  mode  of  reafoning  will 

pecur  as  A  ° 

has  been  nold  good  :  nor  is  it  fufficiently  clear,  that 
imagined. 

fpafms  are  fo  frequent  in  nervous  difeafes 

as 
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as  is  imagined.  For  inftance,  the  imme- 
diate relief  often  given  in  a  fit  of  the  ner- 
vous afthma,  by  gum  ammoniacum,  afa- 
fcetida,  and  fuch  kind  of  medicines,  may 
occaiion  an  opinion  that  the  difeafe  takes 
its  rife  from  fpafm  ;  but  this  amounts  to 
nothing  more  than  conje&ure  :  and,  if  we 
except  the  afthma  anting  from  a  fpafm  of 
the  diaphragm,  we  fhall  account  for  the 
nature  of  the  complaint,  and  the  efFe&s  of 
thefe  medicines,  with  equal  fatisfaclion,  if 
we  fuppofe  the  nerves,  in  confequence  of 
difeafes,  are  incapable  of  doing  their  office, 
and  that  the  parts  they  ferve  are  of  courfe  in 
the  fame  predicament.  For  a  difficulty  of 
breathing  may  arife  from  thefe  caufes, 
and  eafe  be  the  immediate  confequence  of 
thofe  remedies  which  increafe  nervous 
energy.  If  by  fpafm,  a  contraction  only, 
without  any  alternate  motion  of  the  fmall 
veflels,  is  meant,  it  ftill  is  not  any  thing  in 
favour  of  its  being  the  proximate  caufe  of 
inflammation,  by  cauting  an  increafed  impe- 
tus 
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tub  of  the  blood  in  the  vefTels  of  the  afTe&ed 
part ;  becaufe,  if  the  veffels  are  in  a  ftate  of 
contraction,  their  acTion  muft  ceafe  inftead 
of  being  increafed.  Befide,  if  there  were 
to  be  a  fpafm  of  the  extreme  veffels,  it 
would  confine  the  blood  to  the  larger  ar- 
teries ;  and  in  what  manner  could  the 
vefTels  act:  upon,  or  o^iicken  the  motion 
of,  the  fluids,  when  there  are  none  in  the 
part  ? 

iSpafmand  Indeed  it  appears  to  me,  that  fpafm  and 
*?fla™"ia-  inflammation  are  oppofite  difeafes  :  for  -is 
emd.C-  ncjt  inflammation,  or  a  tendency  to  inflam- 
mation,  the  cure  of  fpafm  ?  Blifters,  fina- 
pifms,  effential  oils,  &e.  feem  to  produce 
their  good  effects  in  fpafmodic  difeafes 
by  bringing  on  inflammation,  or  increas- 
ing heat.  Are  not  all  the  fpaftic  affections, 
of  which  we  are  certain,  relieved  by  thofe 
remedies,  whether  inwardly  or.  outwardly 
applied,  which  add  warmth  or  vigour  to 
the  nerves  ?  If  heat  is  the  abater  of  fpafm, 
mull  not  fever  always  put  an  end  to  in* 

flammation. 
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flammation,  if  brought  on  by  fpafm  ?  And 
yet  it  is  a  certain  fact,  that  inflammation 
is  increafed  by'increafed  heat. 

But  it  has  been  faid,  that  cold  air,  by 
conftringing  the  extremities  of  the  arte- 
ries, brings  on  inflammation  ;  and  why 
may  not  a  ftricture  from  fpafm  produce 
the  fame  effect  ?  To  this  we  anfwer,  be- 
caufe  they  are  no  way  fimilar  ;  and  that, 
fo  far  as  it  can  be  made  to  prove  any 
thing,  it  proves  the  direct  contrary.  For 
cold  air,  when  it  brings  on  inflammation, 
makes  its  way  into  the  affected  part,  de- 
ftroys  or  leffens  nervous  energy,  inftead 
of  conftringing  it ;  brings  on  a  fwelling, 
and  the  inflammation  takes  place  only 
j  beyond  the  parts  which  are  obftrucled, 
(  which  are  pale  and  lifelefs  :  and  would 
not  they,  inftead  of  being  inflamed,  ap- 
pear equally  lifelefs  were  the  extreme 
veffels  rendered  impervious  to  the  blood 
by  a  ftriclure  from  fpafm  ?  In  parts,  in- 
vaded with  fpafms,  perfpiration  is  not 

pbftruded, 
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obftructed,  no  continued  fwelling  appear*, 
nor  do  they  inflame  ;  whereas  when  cold 
acts  with  force  fufficient  to  bring  on  in- 
flammation, it  obftru&s  perfpiration,  and 
occafions  an  accumulation  of  heat  in  vef- 
fels  lefs  injured,  bordering  upon  the  ob- 
flruction.  Antifpafmodics  either  mitigate 
or  remove  fpafms,  but  inflammation  from 
cold  does  not  give  way  to  their  ufe,  unlefs 
we  fuppofe  neutral  falts  to  be  of  this  clafs. 
Hoffman,  indeed,  if  I  remember  right, 
was  of  this  opinion;  and  becaufe  they 
were  ferviceable  in  fevers,  which  he  /up- 
pofed  arofe  from  fpafm,  numbered  them 
among  the  antifpafmodics  ;  but  this  was 
only  fquaring  practice  to  theory,  and  moft 
likely  afcribing  effeds  to  thefe  remedies 
which  they  never  produce. 

Laftly,  it  may  be  afked,  if  you  do  not 
allow  of  fpafm  in  the  extreme  arteries,  in 
what  manner  do  you  account  for  the  pre- 
ternatural heat  in  the  hot  fit  of  an  inter- 
mitting fever  ?  To  which  we  might  fairly 

anfwer, 
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anfwer,  intermitting  fevers  are  another 
fpecies  of  difeafe*  as  is  evident  from  their 
not  being  accompanied  with  local  inflam- 
mation. And  whether  we  are  able  or  not  to  spafm 

r      1  '    r        .  1  r  does  not 

account  for  this  fymptom,  we  may  oblerve,  -mterferc 

*  » 

that  there  is  not  yet  any  proof  of  fpafms  ^"ing" 
being  the  caufe  of  it ;  or  that  this  difeafe,  fevers, 
in  any  ftage,  is  accompanied  with  fpafm  or 
nervous  conftri&ion:  for  nervous  conftric- 
tion  or  fpafm,  as  we  have  before  obferved, 
requires  nervous  energy  to  occafion  con- 
traction in  the  mufcular  fibres  ;  and  it  is 
manifeft,  from  the  rigor  itfelf,  that  at  the 
onfet  of  every  fit  in  this  fever,  nervous 
energy  is  not  only  lefTened  but  almoft  de- 
ftroyed  for  a  time*,  and  that  the  nerves. 

*  It  has  long  been  obferved,  that  thofe  who  die  in 
intermitting  fevers,  die  in  the  cold  fit ;  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  nervous  affettion  :  and  where  the  habit  is  very  irrit- 
able and  debilitated,  the  very  firft  impreffion  made  in 
the  beginning  of  other  fevers  is  fometimes  fo  great,  that 
the  fate  of  the  patient  is  certain  ;  the  violence  of  the 
rigor  evidently  ihewing  that  the  injury  the  nervous 
fyftem  receives  is  irrecoverable, 

have 
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In  thefe 
diforders 
there  is  an 
increafed 
or  preter- 
natural 
irritabi- 
lity. 


In  what 
manner 
the  fit  is 
brought 


on. 


have  not  power  to  act  with  force  fufficienfc 
to  effect  any  contraction.  The  caufe  of 
intermitting  fevers  clearly  brings  on  pre- 
ternatural irritability  in  the  habit  *  ;  and 
the  nerves  being  thus  rendered  fufcept- 
ible  of  the  leaf!  impreffion,  are  fo  affe&ed 
for  a  time  by  the  caufe  bringing  on  the 
rigor,  as  to  have  a  tendency  toward 
death:  add  to  this,  that  being  rendered  in- 

*  If  we  give  a  dofe  of  laudanum  about  half  an  hour 
before  the  coming  on  of  the  fit,  we  frequently  prevent 
it ;  and  if  we  take  a  view  of  the  remedies  which  cure 
intermitting  fevers,  we  fhall  difcover  that  they  all  have  a 
power  of  lefTening  the  irritability  of  the  folids,  and  thus 
render  the  nerves  incapable  of  being  affe&ed  by  the 
caufe  which  excites  the  fit.  If  taking  off  increafed  ir- 
ritability is  the  cure  of  intermitting  fevers,  increafed 
irritability  mufl:  always  exift  in  this  diforder.  However; 
the  caufe  of  this  irritability  muft  firft  be  removed,  other- 
wife  fedatives  will  prove  inefficient ;  and  on  this  ac- 
count due  attention  mull;  be  paid  to  the  ftate  of  the  ab- 
domen. We  have  already  hinted,  that  all  agues  arife 
from  an  increafed  irritability  of  the  abdominal  vifcera, 
which  extends  itfelf  to  the  whole  body;  and  are  not  the* 
fwelling  of  the  fpleen,  hardnefs  of  the  belly,  the  ufe  of 
vomits,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  cure  depending  of- 
ten upon  relieving  an  obftrudted  vifcera,  demonftrative' 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  do&rine  ? 


capable 
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capable  of  doing  their  office,  neither  blood 
nor  heat  is  carried  to  the  furface  of  the 
body,  which  of  courfe  becomes  cold,  pale, 
and  ihrinks  inward.     But  as  the  caufe 
producing  this  effect  goes  off,  the  nerves 
gradually  begin  to  exert  themfelves  again, 
and  the  blood,  &c.  return  to  their  ufual 
channels ;   whence  the  fucceeding  heat 
being  confined,  produces  a  temporary  fe- 
ver, which  difappears  upon  the  nerves 
having  regained  their  ufual  power :  for 
the  extreme  arteries  being  enabled  to  ad- 
mit the  fluids,  perfpiration  comes  on,  and 
the  ufual  temperature  of  the  body  is  re- 
ftored. 

Dr.  James  Lind,  in  his  Treatife  on  the  Thepow- 
Fen-fever,  reckons  the  power  of  the  fun  £n0f^e 
and  moon  amongft  the  exciting;  caufes  of  ™?on  in 

°  this  dii'- 

this  diforder.     He  fays,  "  The  power  order: 
"  which  they  have  at  Bengal  to  make 
u  thofe  relapfe  who  have  had  it,  is  truly 
"  amazing ;  and  there  are  fo  many  in- 
"  ftances  of  this,  and  it  is  fo  well  known 

"  at 
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'*  at  Bengal,  that  it  is  enough  to  have 
a  mentioned  it."    His  own  practice  has 
furnifhed  him  with  feveral  ftrong  inftances, 
which  he  relates  in  fupport  of  this  opinion  j 
and  he  fays  many  more  might  be  collect- 
ed in  every  country  betwixt  the  tropics.' 
If  writers  are  not  miftaken,  there  are  ma- 
ny inftances  upon  record  of  the  influence 
of  the  fun  and  moon  in  bringing  on,  at 
leaft,  many  of  the  fymptoms  of  difeafes 
in  this  ifland  *  ;  and  if  the  moon  has  that 
effect  afcribed  to  it,  in  raifmg  the  tides^ 
it  is  not  unreafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  it 
may  have  fome  effect  upon  the  human 
body,  when  rendered  more  fufceptible  of 
feeling  by  a  particular  ftate  of  the  nerves. 
Efpecially  if  what  fome  have  alferted  be 
true,  that  tides  are  not  confined  to  the 
Waters,  but  that  there  is  alfo  a  tide  in  the 
air  ;  for  a  particular  kind  of  air,  under  the 
ftate  of  nerves  defcribed,  will  often  bring 
on  this  diforder. 

*  Dr.  Mead  on  tlie  Influence  of  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

o  I  have 
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I  have  known  a  fudden  expofure  to  the  Proof  of 

blaft  of  a  north-eaft  wind,  inftantly  bring  agents* 

on  a  rigor ;  and  a  fmgle  fit  of  an  inter-  J,™ %oi 

mitting  fever  in  a  perfon  lately  cured  of  "Y2ter" 

0  *  ■  /  ml t ting 

this  difeafe,  in  whom  the  increafed  irrit-  fevers: 
ability  of  the  nerves  was  not  entirely  re- 
moved j  as  his  being  fufceptible  of  the  leaft 
alteration  in  the  air,  fufficiently  evinced. 
Under  the  fame  predicament,  I  have  alfo 
been  witnefs  to  a  cold  ftream  of  air  from 
a  river  renewing  the  ague.  The  patient's 
defcription  was,  that  walking  in  a  meadow 
he  felt  a  damp  cold  air  come  upon  him, 
from  an  adjoining  river:  a  chilnefs  firftj 
then  a  rigor,  and  afterward  a  hot  fit,  &c, 
enfued ;  nor  did  the  difeafe  terminate  iri 
one  fit,  but  he  was  again  forced  to  take  the 
bark  to  accomplim  a  cure-.  So  very  irrit- 
able are  people  often  in  agues  *,  that  it  is  . 
not  uncommon  for  them  to  be  affetfed 
much  with  high  winds,  though  the/  are 
even  in  a  warm  bed.    The  reafon  of  a 

*  See  DilTertation  on  Irritability  in  general. 
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rigor  when  a  depofit  of  matter  happens, 
feems  to  be  the  great  degree  of  irritability 
people,  at  that  time  poifefs*;  and,  I  am 
certain,  an  increafed  irritability  accom- 
panying inflamed  ulcers,  fubjects  the  pa- 
tient to  evening  rigors.    Precipitate  was 
applied  to  an  ulcer,  an  inflammation  en- 
fued,  and  the  patient  had  for  feveral  days, 
while  the  inflammation  remained,  a  rigor 
at  a  certain  time  :  I  have  feen  inflamma- 
tion bring  on  a  regular  intermittent,  which 
was  removed  by  curing  the  local  com- 
plaint.   Felix  Whurts  f ,  and  many  other 
Writers,  have  long  fmce  fpoken  of  the 
effe&s  of  the  moon  upon  fores  j  and  if 
the  ftate  of  the  air  above  mentioned, 
under   particular    ftates    of  irritability, 
could  bring  on  a  rigor,  &c.    by  af- 
fecting the  nerves  ;  why  not  air-tides, 
actuated  by  the  moon,  at  certain  periods, 
produce  a  fimilar  effect  ?  Indeed,  there 
feems  to  me,  not  to  be  any  doubt  but 

*  See  Pnlfe  Table.  f  Chap.  xv. 
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ternal  agents,  capable  of  leffening  nervous 
energy,  do  bring  on  the  rigor  in  fevers, 
and  its  confequences,  when  the  body  is  in 
a  ftate  to  be  affected  by  them.  The  fub- 
jecl:  has  not  yet  been  fufficiently  attended 
to  in  this  part  of  the  world,  to  determine 
about  the  point  in  queftiort ;  and  the  la- 
bour and  exactnefs  required,  may  deter 
man/  from  the  undertaking ;  efpecially 
as  knowing  how  to  remove  the  increafed 
irritability  is  fufficient  for  the  phyfician's 
purpofe.  But  if  time  and  Uriel:  obfer- 
vation  mould  ever  confirm  what  has 
been  faid  about  the  effe&s  of  the  moon 
upon  the  human  body,  under  her  differ- 
ent motions,  it  may  explain  many  things, 
in  the  nature  of  difeafes,  not  at.prefent 
underftood. 

Ill;  Befide,  even  if  the  extreme  arteries  Spafma- 
were  liable  to  be  affeded  with  fpafm,  We  eafes  are 
have  no  reafon,  from  experience,  to  con-  "a  with"** 
elude,  that  fpafm  will  bring  on  inflamma-  f mra" 
tion  j   becaufe  we  conftantly  fee  violent 

T  2  fpafmodic 
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fpafmodic  diforders  exift  for  a  great  length 
of  time  without  one  fymptom  of  inflam- 
mation. This  is  exceeding  common  in 
pains  of  the  fide,  in  after-pains,  and  in 
fpafmodic  difeafes  of  the  vifcera,  &c.  In 
the  tetanus  is  not  every  mufcular  fibre  in 
the  body  in  a  fpaftic  ftate,  and  yet  with- 
out inflammation  ?  I  have  feen  a  young 
woman  afflicted,  two  years  together,  with 
the  bieranofus,  that  rendered  her  infenfible, 
and  kept  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  whole 
body  conflantly,  more  or  lefs,  in  a  ftate 
of  contraction,  without  ever  having,  as 
I  could  difcover,  any  quicknefs  in  her 
pulfe,   or    any  figns   of  inflammation. 

Si 

Nor  do  I  remember  ever  feeing  a  cafe 
truly  fpafmodic  which  brought  on  that 
difeafe.  Certainly,  if  fpafms  had  any  dif- 
pofition  to  produce  inflammation,  it  would 
be  no  uncommon  attendant  in  the  cafes 
we  have  mentioned :  and  in  whatever 
view  we  examine  them,  they  feem  foreign 
to  out  prefent  fubjecl:,  and  lead  to  the  ufe 

of 
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of  antifpafmodics,  where  different  kind  of 
remedies  are  more  proper. 

IV.  Haller  fays*,  "  Upon  examining 
"  the  circulation  in  animals,  with  the  mi- 
"  crofcope,  I  have  never  obferved  any 
"  contraction  in  the  arteries.  I  have  viewed 
"  the  circulation  for  whole  hours  in  fifties 
"  and  frogs,  and,  during  the  whole  time, 
"  the  fides  of  the  veffel  remained  as  quiet 
"  as  thofe  of  the  tube  with  which  I  examine 
"  ed  them."    All  the  experiments  I  have 
made  of  this  kind,  refpecting  the  capillary 
veffels,  perfectly  agree  with  the  obferva- 
tions  of  this  celebrated  writer  ;  and  when 
I  fee  a  globule  of  blood  fqueezed  into  an 
oblong  form,  in  paffing  through  a  particu- 
lar part  of  a  fmall  veffel,  it  feems  perfects 
ly  clear  that  its  fides  do  not  move  or  give 
way.    From  all  which  reflections  and  ex- 
periments, from  the  conffructipn  of  the 
arteries  being  different  from  that  of  the 
heart,  and  from  irritability  in  them  being 

*  On  Irritability,  feft.  2. 
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ufelefs  ;  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  their 
infide  is  not  irritable.  We  of  courfe  be-i 
Jieve  that  all  the  theories  which  have  fup- 
pofed  fpafms  to  arife  from  their  being 
irritated  by  the  circulating  blood,  are  fal- 
lacious ;  and  that  inflammation  never 
originates  in  the  blood-veffels  while  the 
blood  remains  in  its  natural  ftate,  unlefs 
from  local  injury :  but  let  us  fee  what 
farther  mftrudions  we  can  receive  from 
nature. 

The  au-  I  cannot  think,  with  fome  modern  wri- 
trineofin-  ters,  tnat  tne  ^eat  °f  human  body 
fion  ma"  confifts  in  the  repeated  adion  of  the  folids 
and  fluids.  I  join  thofe  in  opinion  who 
think  fire  is  elementary,  and  that  it  refides 
in  all  animal  bodies  ab  origine  ;  becaufe 
wherever  there  is  heat,  I  apprehend  there 
is  fire  in  adion,  and  I  am  led  to  believe, 
that  inflammation  in  every  inftance  is 
wholly  owing  to  an  accumulation  of  ani- 
mal fire, 

Tfic 
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The  exiftcnce  of  animal  heat  cannot  be 
denied  ;  and  it  feems  to  be  equally  true, 
that  that  kind  of  irritation  which  con- 
ftantly  frets  the  nerves,  invites  into  the 
affected  part  a  greater  degree  of  this  heat 
than  common.  It  is  univerfally  admitted, 
that  irritating  matter  occafions  an  unufual 
flow  of  red  blood  and  lymph  into  the  fmall 
veffels  of  the  part  upon  which  it  ads  ;  be- 
caufe  it  is  perceivable  with  the  eye.  And 
though  we  cannot  fee  the  arrival  of  an 
unufual  quantity  of  heat,  yet  it  is  not  lefs 
evident  to  the  fenfe  of  feeling. 

If  we  attend  to  the  progrefs  of  inocula- 
tion, we  mall  difcover,  by  applying  a 
finger  to  the  fmall  puncture,  where  the 
variolous  matter  was  inferted,  a  preter- 
natural heat,  and  fenfation  of  fire  fufficient 
to  prove  that  the  infection  has  taken  place, 
as  foon  as  there  is  any  appearance  of  mor- 
bid affection  in  the  wound.  Afterward, 
when  a  rednefs  begins  to  Ihew  itfelf,  the 
pulfe  being  perfeftly  calm,  and  the  patient 

T  4  as 
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as  cool  and  temperate  as  poffible,  the  heal: 
is  greater  about  the  fmall  ulcer,  than  can 
poffibly  arife  from  any  motion  in  the  ad- 
jacent veffels.  Compare  the  appearance 
of  blood  in  the  lymphatic  veffels  round  this 
ulcer,  with  the  blood  paffing  through  the 
lymphatic  veffels  in  the  tunica  conjunctiva 
of  blear-eyed  people  ;  and  though  the  lat- 
ter, for  the  moft  part,  is  a  hundred  times 
greater,  yet  there  is  no  increafed  heat,  be- 
caufe  there  is  neither  obftrudtion  nor  irri- 
tation. Aiid  when  we  reflect  upon  what 
has  already  been  fhewn,  that  an  increafed 
velocity  of  the.  bipod  does  not  bring  on 
inflammation  ;  it  will  clearly  appear  that 
the  preternatural  heat  in  this  inftance, 
depends  upon  irritation  alone,  indepen- 
dent of  any  motion  in  the  blood. 

T  .  * .  Irritation  then,  in  this  inftance,  produces 
Irritation,  '  9  *■ 

its  effeas,  tjiree  diftinct  effects  ;  the  inviting  heat, 
blood,  and  lymph  to  the  difordered  part : 
the  accumulated  blood  and  lymph  produc- 
ing diftenfion,  obftruction,  rednefs,  and 

pain  ; 
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pain ;  and  the  accumulated  heat,  inflam- 
mation. But  though  we  imagine  this 
heat  is  brought  by  the  nerves,  blood,  and 
all  kinds  of  veffels  and  fibres,  becaufe  they 
all  are  the  refidence  of  animal  heat,  yet, 
in  fome  inftances,  the  quantity  of  heat 
brought  in  the  blood  is  only  a  fmall  fhare, 
compared  with  that  brought  by  the  other 
parts ;  becaufe  in  cafes  of  great  obftru&ion, 
a  fmall1  quantity  of  blood  only  pafles 
through  the  inflamed  part ;  for,  meeting 
with  refiftance,  it  efcapes  by  the  anafto- 
HiQzing  arteries.  But  we  will  view  this 
difeafe  in  a  different  light. 

Suppofe  a  perfon  in  perfect  health,  Inftance 

.     r    .   .  r       r  •  1  ofobftruc- 

whole  juices  are  free  irom  acrimony,  has  tion  being 
a  bandage  made  ftrait  round  his  leg,  with-  onnflamt 
out  entirely  intercepting  the  paffage  of  matl0a* 
the  blood  through  the  arteries ;  would  not 
the  parts  both  above  and  below  the  liga- 
ture, after  fome  hours,  firft  fwell,  then 
gradually  become  hotter,  afterward  red 
and  painful  ?  And  if  the  ftagnating  fluids 

con- 
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continue  in  the  fame  ftate  a  confiderable 
time,  will  they  not  either  bring  on  fup- 
puration  or  a  mortification,  according  to 
the  degree  of  obftruction  and  acrimony 
they  have  acquired  ? 

Now  obftru&ion  is  evidently  the  firft 
and  remote  caufe  of  inflammation  in  this 
inftance,  becaufe  it  difappears  upon  the 
ligature  being  timely  removed ;  and 
wherever  there  is  obftruclion,  there  can- 
not poffibly  be  a  brilk  circulation  through 
the  part,  Is  not  the  paffage  of  the  blood 
every  way  intercepted  by  the  bandage, 
and  muft  not  the  veflels  have  much  lefs 
action  than  when  they  are  free  from  ob- 

ftruction  ?  I  am  certain  I  have  feen  great 
inflammation  and  fuppuration  brought  on, 
all  over  the  leg,  in  a  fimple  fracture, 
where  it  was  impoflible  for  the  blood  to 
move  with  celerity,  in  confequence  of  a 
very  tight  bandage  made  by  an  ignorant 
bone-fetter.  In  fprains,  and  violent  con- 
tufions,  the  veffels  are  rendered  incapable 

of 
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of  carrying  on  the  circulation  regularly ; 
and  obftruction  and  inflammation  follow ; 
and  can  there  be  a  brilker  circulation,  or 
an  increafed  impetus  of  the  blood  in  vek 
fels  incapable  of  acting  upon  their  con-> 
tents  ?  On  the  contrary,  does  not  every 
fuccefsful  attempt  in  reftoring  the  veflels 
to  their  proper  adion,  and  promoting  a 
briiker  circulation  through  them,  aflift 
nature  in  accomplifhing  a  cure  ? 

If  then  neither  a  brifker  circulation,  nor  By  what 
an  increafed  impetus  of  the  blood  in  the  maybring 
veflels  of  the  part,  pain,  fpafm,  or  the 
blood  itfelf,  while  it  continues  in  its  na- 
tural ftate,  are  capable  of  producing  in^ 
flammation,    the  queftion  is,    in  what 
manner  does  it  arife  in  thefe  inftances  ? 
To  which  we  may  anfwer,  perhaps  from 
irritation  happening  in  confequence  of 
acute  obftruction  ;  from  accumulated  heat, 
or  from  confined  juices  acquiring  acri- 
mony :  becaufe  there  are  feemingly  no 
other  caufes  than  thefe  to  produce  it.  That 

con- 
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confined  juices  do  acquire  acrimony,  is 
plain  from  the  fuppuration  which  fome- 
times  follows  ;  yet  it  may  be  douoted, 
whether  they  degenerate  from  health 
much,  when  excluded  from  the  air  in  the 
fhort  fpace  of  time  in  which  the  inflam- 
mation begins  to  appear :  and  if  in  the 
firft  ftage  they  are  incapable  of  irritating, 
either  obftru&ion  or  accumulated  heat,  or 
both,  muft  bring  on  the  fubfequent  fymp* 
toms,  though  the  acrimony  of  the  fluids 
may  afterward  affift  in  increafmg  and  fup- 
porting  the  difeafe. 

Now  one  effect  of  obftruclion  is  nervous 
diftenfion  ;  and  we  have  feen  from  a  plain 
facT:,  that  mere  nervous  diftenfion  does 
not  bring  on  inflammation.    But  where 
fwelling  is  fudden,  the  nerves  being  put 
into  a  more  irritable  ftate  than  ufual,  they 
may  be  irritated  by  the  impulfe  of  the 
circulating  blood  againft  the  obftru&ed 
part ;  or  by  the  caufes  bringing  on  the 
obftrufHon,  as  fradured  bones,  &c.  and 

what 
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what  mare  accumulated  heat  itfelf  has  in 
this  bufinefs,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  reflections. 

Experiments  have  abundantly  fhewn, 
that  the  blood  and  juices  poflefs  a  quan- 
tity of  phlogifton,  which  they  are  feem- 
ingly  every  moment  fupplied  with  from 
the  lungs  *.  It  is  very  evident  from  the 
heat  of  the  breath,  and  from  the  heat  of 
the  perfpirable  matter,  efpecially  in  ani- 
mals undergoing  violent  exercife,  that 
heat  or  fire,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  quan- 
tity, is  conftantly  difcharged  from  the 
lungs,  and  from  the  vefiels  of  the  {kin  ; 
and  hence  it  has  been  thought  reafonable 
to  conclude,  as  phlogifton  f  does  not  pro- 
duce heat  without  being  put  into  a&ion, 
that  it  is  converted  into  heat  or  fire  by 
the  heat  conftantly  exifting  in  the  body. 
Mr.  Leflie  fays,  animal  heat  is  owing  to 

*  See  Dr.  Prieftley's  Exper.  Phil.  Tranf.  part  firft, 
for  1776.  f  By  the  word  phlogifton,  we  mean 

the  inflammable  part  of  any  body,  or  the  food  of  fire. 

the 
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the  evolution  of  phlogifton.    From  ex- 
periment, Mr.  Henly  fuppofes,  that  phlo- 
gifton violently  agitated  is  called  fire  * ; 
»     and  Mr.  Crawford  thinks  that  the  abfolute 
heat  feparated  from  the  air  in  refpiration 
and  abforbed  by  tiie  blood,  is  the  true 
Anew      caufe  of  animal  heat.    But  may  not  the 
concerning  ?lQ&r'lc  fluid,  which  refides  in  animals,  be 
animal      the  living  principle  of  fire,  and  have  a 
principal  fhare  in  keeping  up  or  creating 
animal  heat  ?  Common  electrical  experi- 
ments, fuch  as  lighting  a  candle,  fetting 
fpirit  of  wine  and  hurds  on  fire,  difcharg- 
ing  the  ele&rical  piftol  loaded  with  fixed 
air,  and  the  effe&s  of  lightning ;  evince^ 
that  being  properly  united  with  phlogifton, 
by  being  obftructed  in  its  paffage  ;  it  pro- 
duces actual  fire,  or  puts  the  fire  refiding 
in  phlogifton  into  action  :  and  why  may 
k  not,  meeting  with  phlogifton  in  the 
body,  conftantly  renew  the  heat  animals 
poifefs  ?  But  by  whatever  means  heat  is 

*  Cavallo's  Complete  Treatife  of  Electricity,  p.  119. 

generated 
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generated  in  the  body,  it  feems  in  health  How  die 
to  be  expelled  before  it  becomes  unfit  for  kept  from 

r  over-heat- 
the  purpofes  of  life  ;  and  that,  though  the  ing,  fcfww 

air  infpired  may  aflift  in  cooling  the  blood,  wrfa' 
yet  it  is  kept  from  over-heating,  in  a  great 
meafure,  by  the  evacuations  mentioned  : 
and  may  not  heat,  therefore,  from  being 
confined  and  accumulated  in  any  particular 
part,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  become  fo  fiery  and  active  as  to 
irritate  and  inflame  ? 

We  have  feen  inflammation  does  not 
accompany  or  fucceed  even  an  increafed 
heat,  where  heat  is  conftantly  difcharged 
by  a  free  perfpiration  ;  but  when  perfpi- 
ration  is  obftructed,  either  local  or  general 
inflammation  is  a  common  confequence. 
Even  in  the  inftances  mentioned  at  page 
281,  if  the  part  is  kept  in  a  ftate  of  per- 
fpiration by  proper  applications,  inflam- 
mation is  prevented ;  and  why  this  differ- 
ence, but  from  the  fire  or  heat  which 
ought  to  have  been  difcharged,  being  con- 
2  fined  ? 
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fined  *  r  Nor  does  it  feem  material  whe- 
ther the  egrefs  of  fire  or  heat  is  prevented 
by  cold,  by  fwelling,  and  diftenfion  from 
injuries,  or  any  other  eaufe  ;  the  effect  be- 
ing the  fame.     Does  not  this  doctrine 
agree  with  obfervation?  For  after  acute 
obftruction^  from  diftenfion  and  tumor^ 
has  taken  place,  an  increafe  of  heat  fhortly 
appears  j  and  we  may  perceive,  with  as 
much  certainty  as  in  water  heating  for 
culinary  purpofes,  that  it  gradually  be- 
comes  greater  till  it  has  the  fenfation  of 
fire. 

Inflam-  Tne  &me  may  be  faid  °f  wounds  >  for 

mationin  t^  effeft  Gf  the  wounding  inftruments  is 
wounds. 

fpafm  or  pain,  neither  of  which,  we  have 
feen,  produce  inflammation.  Irritation 
occafioned  by  the  air,  by  the  dreffings, 
or  by  the  impulfe  of  the  blood  againft  the 

*  Perhaps  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  applications, 
by  preventing  tenfiprj,  may  alfo  prevent  inflammation  , 
but  even  if  a  cataplafm  is  applied,  the  inflammation 
will  not  entirely  fubfide  :  whereas,  if  perfpiration  is 
plentiful  it  will  difappear. 

obftru&ed 
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cbftrucled  veffels,  may  in  part  be  the  caufe 
of  it.  Neverthelefs,  accumulated  heat  feems 
alfo  to  aflift  in  bringing  it  on  •  becaufe  it 
difappears,  as  heat  can  get  at  liberty,  by 
the  velTels  becoming  pervious.  Wounds 
cured  by  the  firft  intention,  are  attended 
with  lefs  inflammation  than  others,  feem- 
ingly  from  a  fpeedy  inofculation  taking 
place,  and  preventing  any  kind  of  ob- 
ftru&ion. 

Hitherto  we  have  confidered  obftruc- 
tion  arifing  from  the  circulation  being  in- 
tercepted by  external  caufes  ;  it  now 
remains  to  enquire,  whether  the  fluids 
themfelves  ever  lay  the  foundation  of  in- 
flammation, by  caufing  obftruclion,  from 
becoming  too  thick  to  pafs  the  extreme 
Veffels.  In  this  matter  we  agree  with  a 
late  writer  *,  that  there  are  no  experi- 
ments direitlyin  proof  of  a  preternatural  Lentorin 
lentor  prevailing  in  the  mafs  of  blood,  it  may 
while  circulating  through  the  larger  vef-  kTfoai? 

veflels. 

*  Dr.  Culko. 

U  fcls. 
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fels.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  think  ft 
not  improbable,  that  a  variety  of  external 
eaufes,  may  thicken  the  juices  in  theif 
flow  pafiage  through  the  lymphatics,  on 
the  uirface  of  the  body,  and  thus  bring 
on  obftru&ion  and  inflammation.  Yet, 
though  we  think  this  chcumftance  may 
fometimes  happen,  we  would  not  be  un- 
derftood  to  fuppofe  that  thefe  events  al- 
ways fucceed  one  another.    On  the  con- 

Inffamma-  trary>  we  know  it  does  not ;  for  chronic 
«on  does    obftruction  will   often   remain  a  great 

not  al-  ° 

ways  fol-    length  of  time  without  the  appearance  of 

low  ob- 

ftruaion.  this  fymptom.  Indurated  glands  and  fcirrhi 
are  often  long  without  inflammation.  In 
moft  of  thofe  cafes  where  pain,  unaccom- 
panied with  inflammation,  is  occafioned  by 
'  diftenfion,  there  mufc  of  courfe  be  obftruc- 
tion. Very  large  abfcelfes  are  often  form- 
ed about  the  hips,  &c.  in  what  are  called 

fcrophulous  habits,  without  the  leaft  in- 
flammation, and  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  patient  j  till  thin  matter  in  abundance 
6  occafions- 
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occafions  a  fwelling,  which  muft  feeming- 
ly  be  owing  to  the  abfence  of  ftimulus : 
becaufe  when,  by  length  of  time,  the  ftag- 
nating  juices  become  acrid,  irritation  and 
inflammation  are  the  immediate  confe- 
quences. 

Now  this  abfence  of  ftimulus  and  in- 
flammation may  be  owing  to  the  manner 
in  which  obftruction  takes  place,  or  to  the 
nature  of  the  part  obftru&ed.    In  all  thofe 
cafes  of  obftru&ion  referred  to,  productive 
of  inflammation,  it  is  evident  irritability 
is  increafed,  and  the  circulation  fo  inter- 
rupted, that  there  is  not  any  regular,  or 
fcarcely  any  fort  of  paffage  through  it.  The 
obftructions  we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  are 
always  progreffive;  and  the  parts  dilating 
gradually,  irritation  does  not  enfue  ;  and 
the  blood-veflfels  and  nerves  doinc:  their 
office,  even  through  the  obftrudKon,  no 
inconvenience  arifes  from  confinement  of 
heat,  &c.  fo  that  if  the  obftrudion  happens 
in  a  part  of  little  fenfibility,  a  ftimulus  can 

U  2  give 
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give  little  or  no  disturbance.  In  confir* 
mation  of  this  do&rine,  it  is  well  known 
that  acute  or  hidden  obftru&ion,  when 
feated  in  feniible  parts,  is  often  followed 
with  inflammation ;  and  that  when  it  is 
chronic  or  gradual  in  its  progrefs,  inflam- 
mation does  not  haflily  appear. 
Inflam-        Upon  the  whole,  does  it  not  feem  evi- 

mation,  .  . 

what  ids.  dent,  that  every  external  inflammation  is 
accumulated  heat,  either  arifing  from  ex- 
ternal irritation,  or  from  the  confinement 
of  heat  or  fire  ?  And  is  not  there  every 
reafon  to  believe,  that  internal  inflamma- 
tion is  produced  in  the  fame  manner  ?  A 
metaftafis  of  matter  to  any  external  part 
of  the  body,  we  are  certain  brings  on  in- 
flammation, and  its  fymptoms,  by  irritat- 
Intcm'al  ing  ;  and  does  not  the  fame  caufe  produce 
mation.  pleurifies,  inflammations  of  the  vifcera, 
&c.  ?  Sometimes  external  affections  of 
this  kind  are  preceded  by  a  rigor ;  at 
other  times .  no  rigor  appears  :  and  does 
not  the  fame  "variety  happen  in.  internal 

8  in- 
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inflammation  ?  When  acrid  miafmata  feize 
the  internal  parts,  do  they  not  bring  on  . 
inflammation  by  irritating  ?  Witnefs  epi- 
demical fore-throats,  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  in  themeafles,  &c;    And  is  it  not 
almoft  certain  that  putrid  miafnata  always 
bring  on  contagions  fevers,  by  feizing  up- 
on, and  irritating  the  nerves  of  the  prima 
via:  ?  Jf  the  pores  on  the  external  parts  of 
the  body  are  fo  clofe  as  to  prevent  infen- 
iible  perfpiration,  the  fire  or  heat  which 
ought  to  have  be<an  difcharged,  by  being 
confined,  may  occafion  either  general  or 
local  inflammation,  in  the  manner  already 
defer ibed  ;  or  if  we  fuppofe  the  inflamma- 
tion to  arife  from  the  immediate  a&ion  of 
cold  upon  internal  parts ;  yet  we  fee  it 
occafions  an  accumulation  of  heat:  and, 
we  believe,  all  kinds  of  inflammation,  whe- 
ther external  or  internal,  to  be  produced 
by  one  or  other  of  thefe  caufes. 

It  has  not,  however,  yet  appeared  by  Irritation, 

.  in  what 

what  means  a  continual  fretting  of  the  maanfcr 

tt  k  brings 

U  3  nerves 
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onn flux  nerves  brings  to  the  affefted  part  an  im- 
part, ufual  flow  of  heat,  blood,  and  lymph  : 
for  though  fome  have  faid,  that  inftindfc 
direds  the  heart  to  fend  immediately,  to 
the  irritated  part,  a  quantity  of  fluid  pro- 
portionable to  the  irritation ;  and  others, 
have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  irritation 
brings  on  a  flux  by  caufing  an  alternate 
contraction  in  the  fmall  velfels  ;  yet  both 
/  thefe  opinions  want  evidence  to  fupport 
them :  the  one,  as  it  at  irefent  ftands,  be- 
ing perfectly  chimerical;  and  the  other,  I 
imagine,  has  never  been  feen.  Even  Dr. 
Whytt  *  fays,  they  are  not  remarkable 
enough  to  be  difcerned  in  moft  animals, 
yet  they  maybe  feen  in  the  legs  of  a  bug! 
and  not  being  able  to  account  for  the  cir- 
culation of  the  fluids  through  the  capillary 
veflels,  without  motion  in  them,  he  refts 
upon  this  proof;  and  thinks  it  highly  pro- 
bable, that  they  are  continually  agitated 

f  Phyf.  Eff.  p.  55.  As  Mr.  Baker,  from  whom  the 
account  of  the  bug  is  taken,  fays,  he  never  faw  a  vi- 
bration of  the  veflels  in  any  other  creature,  we  imag  nq 
he  \\  as  miftaken  in  this  inftance. 

With 
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'with  very  fmall  alternate  contractions,  to 
which  the  circulation  in  a  great  meafure 
is  owing.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  al- 
ready fhewn  by  a  microfcopical  inquiry, 
that  there  is  no  motion  in  thefe  veflels ; 
and  depending  more  on  the  eye-Fight  than 
conjectural  reafoning,  I  have  looked  out 
for  fome  other  caufe  than  Dr.  Whytt  af- 
figns,  to  account  for  the  paffage  of  the 
fluids  through  capillary  arteries.  We 
think  it  can  fcarcely  be  doubted,  that  a 
quantity  of  the  electric  fluid  is  conftantly 
pafling  through  all  parts  of  the  body*";  and 
whoever  has  feen  in  what  manner  it  ac- 
celerates the  motion  of  fluids  through 
capillary  glafs  tubes  which  are  incapable 
of  motion,  will  readily  fuppofe  that  it  may 
be  the  caufe  of  the  motion  of  fluids  in 
the  capillary  tubes  of  animals  which  do 
not  move  f.  They  will  be  more  inclined  to 

*  We  fuppofe  the  reader  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
fa&s  that  may  be  produced  in  favour  of  this  opinion. 

f  The  abforbcnt  fyftem  mull  be  excepted,  when  it 
3&s  by  its  own  power. 

U  4  this 
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{his  opinion,  when  they  reflect  that  it  in- 
creafes local  perfpiration,  and  that  while 
an  infulated  perfon  is  bleeding  from  a  vein 
opened  in  his  arm,  the  ftream  is  made 
more  rapid  by  conducting  into  the  body  a 
greater  quantity  of  the  electric  fluid  than 
it  generally  poffefles.  Upon  this  princi- 
ple we  may  account  for  a  greater  flow  of 
humours  through  the  lymphatic  veflels  to 
any  particular  part  by  irritating  ;  for  by 

I 

this  means  a  greater  quantity  of  the  elec- 
tric fluid  may  be  invited  into  it,  and  a 
torrent  of  humours,  in  proportion  to  the 
Irritation  irritation,  will  be  the  confequence.  How- 
fecredor.  ever,  it  muft  be  confefTed,that  all  we  know 
of  the  matter  with  certainty  is,  that  irri- 
tation increafes  fecretion ;  that  the  la- 
teral lymphatics  are  fecretory  tubes;  and 
that  the  increafed  flux  is  owing  to  a  great- 
er fecretion  than  ordinary  :  and  till  we 
know  more,  this  may  be  fumcient  for  our 
purpofe  in  practice  ;  becaufe  we  are  cer- 
tain of  the  fa^t,  and  that  removing  the 

irri^ 
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irritating  caufe  puts  an  end  to  the  com- 
plaint. Let  us,  therefore,  fee  whether  we 
cannot  explain  the  nature  of  the  fymp- 
tomatic  fever  attending  this  difeafe. 

It  is  a  truth  well  known,  that  when  any  Sympto- 

matic 

part  is  inflamed  it  becomes  more  fennble,  fever, 
and  of  courfe  more  irritable  ;  and  even 
parts  which  had  fcarcely  any  feeling  before, 
become  very  fenfible  upon  being  thus  dif- 
eafed :  which  muft  be  owing  to  an  in- 
creafed  fenfibility  in  the  nerves,  brought 
on  by  irritation,  and  its  confequences  dif- 
tenfion  ;  becaufe  no  other  part  of  the  body 
is  capable  of  fenfation.  Nor  is  this  in- 
creafed  fenfibility  confined  to  the  inflamed 
part,  but  extended  by  the  nerves  through 
the  whole  body  :  for  the  brain  being  dif- 
fufed  in  one  connected  fubftance  over 
every  fibre  included  in  the  cuticle,  impref- 
fions  made  upon  one  part  are  immediately 
communicated  to  the  whole  of  this  nerv- 
ous expanfion  *  If  we  drink  a  glafs  of 
*  See  Diff.  on  the  Brain  and  Nerves.. 

brandy, 
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brandy,  there  is  an  immediate  heat  com- 
municated to  the  whole  body  before  there 
is  any  poffibility  of  the  fpirit  entering  the 
blood  ;  and  which  muft  therefore  be  ow- 
ing to  the  heat  of  the  brandy  upon  the 
extremities  of  the  nerves  In  the  prima 
<vicz  :  and  if  heat  will  be  communicated 
from  their  extremities  in  one  inftance, 
why  not  in  another  ?  Accordingly  pre- 
ternatural heat  brought  on  by  irritation, 
as  well  as  increafed  irritability,  becomes 
general  ;  wherefore  the  diathejis  phlogifiica 
is  feated  in  the  nerves  inftead  of  the  arte^ 
ries,  and  the  whole  nervous  fyftem  being 
thus  inflamed,  is  more  forcibly  irritated. 
In  particular,  trre  brain  difFufed  over  the 
fibres  in  the  heart  is  ftimulated  by  the  cir- 
culating blood  in  proportion  to  its  degree 
of  irritability :  thence  a  quicker  pulfe,  from 
a  more  frequent  contraction  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  ;  and  both  thefe  fymptoms, 
which  characterize  the  fymptomatic  fever, 
keep  pace  with  the  degree  in  which  irri- 
tation produces  its  effects. 

How- 
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However,  the  motion  of  the  heart  may,  The  mo- 

•    n  rri  •  j    tion  of  the 

in  fome  mftances,  pombly  be  quickened  heart  may 
without  its  becoming  more  irritable  ;  and  ea  with-'7 
we  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  reflec-  out  lts , 

0  0  nerves  be- 

tions  to  thofe  who  will  take  proper  pains  coming  ^ 

more  ink- 

to  examine  them.  Haller*  fays,  "  the  able. 
"  belt,  method  of  renewing  the  motic  n  of  tions. 
"  the  heart  is  to  irritate  its  internal  fur- 
"  face ;  and  I  have  frequently  fucceeded  by 
blowing  into  it,  after  having  tried  cor- 
rofives  without  fuccefs.  The  motion 
of  the  heart  is  equally  renewed  whether 
"  you  inject  water  or  blow  air  into  it.  If 
"  the  air  gets  any  how  into  the  left  ven- 
"  tricle,  it  is  fufficient."  Now  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  Dr.  Mead  f ,  and  others,  were  of 
opinion  that  a  fubtle  active  fubftance,  call- 
ed univerfal  elaftic  matter,  was  diffufed 
throughout  the  univerfe ;  and,  readily  per- 
vading all  bodies,  produces,  many  of  their 
actions  upon  one  another :  and  does  not 
the  electric  aura,  palling  off  the  point  of  a 

f  On  Irrit.  fed.  2.        f  Introd.  to  Eff.  on  Poifons. 

metal 
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metal  or  wooden  conductor,  feem  to  to  be 
the  fluid  thefe  able  philofophers  fought 
after,  though  it  may  be  fomewhat  differ- 
ent in  its  properties  from  what  they  im- 
agined ?  Probably  thofe  may  be  right  in 
opinion  who  think  it  the  vivifying  prin- 
ciple of  nature.  A  man  with  a  putrid  fe- 
ver, in  the  agonies  of  death,  was  talking 
to  me,  when  the  cornea  of  both  his  eyes 
loft  their  luftre  and  he  was  inftantaneoufly 
dead.  The  living  principle  feemed  to 
leave  him  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  nor 
can  I  compare  .its  extinction  to  any  thing 
but  the  dropping  of  an  erect  feather,  by 
difcharging  the  electrical  conductor  upon 
which  it  is  placed.  Indeed,  there  can 
fcarcely  be  any  doubt  that  it  pervades  the 
human  body.  Whoever  has  feen  it  pafs 
in  fluids,  will  eafily  conceive  that  it  makes 
part  of  what  is  called  blood,  which  is  an 
excellent  conductor  ;  and  that  it  may  have 
a  principal  fliare  in  the  circulation :  for 
electricity  communicated  ftrongly  to  in- 

fulated 
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filiated  animal  bodies,  quickens  the  pulfe. 
it  is  neceffary  the  blood  itfelf,  in  its  natural 
ftate,  ihould  be  incapable  of  irritating;  and 
its  linking  againft  the  nerves  of  the  heart 
is  fully  fufficieiit  to  carry  on  the  circula- 
tion :  but  would  this  linking  againft  the 
heart  continue  an  inftant  of  time  if  unfup- 
ported  by  a  prior  caufe  ;  and  may  not  -the 
very  fubtil  fluid  we  are  fpeaking  of,  capa- 
ble of  exciting  motion  without  pain  or 
inconvenience,  be  the  firft  agent  of  motion 
in  the  blood  ?  Nor  are  thefe  reflections 
entirely  unfupported  by  the  fuggeftions  of 
fome  great  men  %  who  thought  the  fluid 
fecreted  in  the  brain  did  the  offices  afcrib- 
ed  here  to  the  electric  fluid  ;  and  the  only 
difference  is,  that  the  nervous  fluid  is  con- 
fidered  as  a  conductor  inftead  of  being  an 
agent  itfelf. 

Surprize,  as,  for  inftance,  when  a  phyfi- 
cian  enters  a  patient's  chamber,  is  apt  to 
quicken  the  pulfe  ;  but  no  fooner  does  he 

*  Dr.  Mead  and  others. 

recover 
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recover  himfelf,  than  it  returns  to  its  ac* 
cuftomed  ftate ;  and  the  queftion  is,  whe- 
ther this  is  owing  to  a  momentary  increafe 

of  irritability  in  the  nerves,  or  to  the  caufe 
juft  affigned.  Indeed,  it  is  almoft  impof- 
fible  to  conceive,  that  irritability  in  any 
folid  fubftance  can  be  fo  quickly  increafeel 
and  diminifned  ;  but  it  is  ealy  to  imagine 

that  furprize  may  fometimes  at  firft  excite 
a  greater  exertion  of  the  nerves,  and,  put- 
ting this  fluid  into  quicker  motion,  accel- 
erate the  pulfe  only  while  it  lafts  :  from 
all  which  we  may  conclude,  that,  if  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  conjectures  that  have 
been  advanced,  an  accelerated  pulfe  may 
arife  from  two  caufes ;  an  increafed  in- 
flammatory irritability,  and  a  greater  flow 
of  the  electrical  aura  to  the  heart.  For 
though  in  inflammatory  irritability  both 
thefe  caufes  probably  concur,  yet  the  lat- 
ter may  alone  occafion  it  for  a  time  :  but 
to  proceed. 

We 
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We  have  fliewn  in  the  Diflertation  on 
Irritability  in  general,  that  the  nerves  of 
fome  people  are  fo  extremely  fenfible  in  a 
natural  ftate,  as  to  produce  violent  inflam- 
mation, and  acute  fever  from  flight  caufes. 
Whereas  in  others,  where  the  offending 
caufe  is  violent,  the  fucceeding  inflamma- 
tion will  only  be  flight ;  probably  becaufe 
the  nerves  are  almoft  infenfible  to  irrita- 
tion.   But  whether  the  inflammation  be- 
comes confiderable  from  the  natural  irrit- 
ability of  the  patient,  or  from  the  force  of 
the  ftimulus,  or  both  united  ;  an  increafed 
impulfe  of  the  blood  in  the  large  vefTels 
is  a  natural  confequence.    And  though  we 
believe  that  the  diathefis  phlogiftica  origin- 
ates in  the  nerves  ;  yet  we  imagine  the 
blood  itfelf  contributes  to,  and  aflifts  in, 
fupporting  the  fever,  by  conftantly  receiv- 
ing preternatural  heat  from  the  nerves 
and  mufcular  fibres,  and   difperfing  it 
through  the  whole  body.    But  without 
this  fupply  of  heat  from  the  nerves,  &c. 

the 
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the  blood  feems  to  be  incapable  of  creating 
difturbance  ;  becaufe  there  is  an  end  of 
every  fymptom  of  preternatural  heat  fo 
foon  ae  the  caufe  productive  of  accumu- 
lated heat  is  removed  :  whether  this  is 
effected  by  leffening  irritability,  by  taking 
away  any  irritating  fubftances  externally 
applied  (where  they  have  not,  by  caufing 
obftruction  or  acrimony,  created  another 
ftimulus),  or  by  opening  obftructed  vef* 
fels  ;  or  whether  by  the  difeafe  terminat- 
ing of  itfelf  in  diicuffion,  by  a  dhTolution 
of  the  parts  principally  affected,  or  by  its 
becoming  inactive  and  leaving  them  in  a 
ftate  of  induration. 

To  conclude :  it  is  plain  the  blood  is  fent 
from  the  heart  to  every  part  of  the  body ; 
becaufe  if  one  of  the  ventricles  is  burft, 
there  is  an  end  of  the  circulation.  And 
feeing  that  neither  increafed  action  in  the 
veffels,  nor  increafed  motion  in  the  blood, 
brings  on  inflammation ;  and  that  the 
nerves  are  the  only  part  of  the  body  which 

can 
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can  be  irritated*;  is  it  not  equally  felf- 
evident  as  the  office  of  the  heart,  that  the 
nerves  alone  give  the  preternatural  heat 
of  which  we  are  fpeaking  ?  Becaufe  their 
being  irritated  produces  inflammation,  and 
becaufe  the  preternatural  heat  goes  ofF 
when  they  are  no  longer  fretted  or  difturb- 
ed.  If  a  perfon  is  fcalded  very  much,  and 
the  cream  of  lead  f  is  inftantly  applied, 
the  part  will  be  rendered  infenfible  to  ir- 
ritation and  little  or  no  inflammation  fol- 
lows. If  the  eye  is  inflamed,  a  drop  of 
laudanum  put  into  it  every  night,  and  the 
application  of  the  lead  cream  externally, 
will  often  fubdue  the  difeafe.  A  gentle- 
man had  a  large  cancer  upon  his  arm, 
which  was  violently  fwelled  from  the 
moulder  to  the  fingers  ends.  The  cream 
of  lead  was  applied  to  the  tumor,  and  in  a 
few  days  the  fwelling  above  and  below 
the  cancer  entirely  difappeared,  owing 

*  See  Diff.  on  the  Nerves.  -f  Cream  of  lead 

is  made  by  vinegar  of  lead  and  cream. 

X  pro- 
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probably  to  the  fedative  power  of  trie  lead  ; 
all  which  fully  prove  the  doctrine  we  have 
advanced,  that  inflammation  \s  accumulated 
heat,  brought  on  by  nervous  affection ;  and 
that  rednefs,  pain,  tumor,  and  a  quickened 
pulfe,  are  only  attending  fymptoms. 
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Objections  to  the  general  opinion  of  a  Sys- 
tole and  Diastole  in  the  large  Ar- 
teries. 

THAT  the  large  arteries  have  a  sys- 
tole and  diastole,  is  an  opinion  pro- 
bably coeval  with  the  firft  feeling  of  the 
pulfe,  and  has  been  univerfally  believed 
and  taught  by  all  writers,  who  have  treat- 
ed of  their  action.    It  is  a  doctrine  receiv- 
ed as  felf-evident,  confequently  has  not 
been  difputed ;  and  from  what  I  have 
above  written,  it  will  appear  that  I  adopt- 
ed it  in  part  upon  truft,  like  all  thofe  who 

have 
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'have  gone  before  me.  Yet  it  is  eafy  to 
fee,  that  it  might,  and  probably  did,  arife 
from  conjeBure,  upon  feeling  the  beating 
of  the  artery  ;  and,  I  do  believe  it  will 
appear,  upon  experiment,  to  be  void  of 
truth. 

Upon  reflecting  on  the  capillary  arteries 
being  dettitute  of  motion,  and  on  what. 
Haller  raid  about  viewing  the  circula- 
tion in  frogs  and  fifties  *,  fmce  the  fore- 
going effay  was  fent  to  the  prefs ;  I  called 
to  mind  the  appearance  of  the  carotid  ar- 
teries while  the  blood  was  pcuring  from 
them,  in  a  deer  f  that  was  killed  many 

*  Loc.  cit.  in  Treatife  on  Inflammation. 

■f  It  is  at  leaft  twenty  years  fince  I  faw  this  buck 
killed,  but  the  appearance  of  the  carotid  arteries  at  that 
time  made  an  impreffion  on  me,  which  has  constantly 
remained.  It  has  even  preferred  itfelf  to  my  mind's 
«ye  a  thoufand  times  ;  yet  having  read  Harvey,  Jtteri- 
<irum  Motus  qualis  ex  <vi-vorum  DiJfeElione,  and  copy-books 
afterwards\vritten  by  thofe  in  high  efteem»  I  negletied 
the  information,  and  fuffcred  myfelf  to  be  borne  down 
by  authority.  Wherefore,  I  publifh  this  note,  as  a  frefh 
caution  againft  trufting  to  plaufible  opinions  or  great 
names.  For  great  men,  after  all,  are  but  men,  and 
confequently  liable  to  error.     And  though  books  may 

X  2  lead 
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years  fince  in  my  prefencc  :  and  I  very 
well  remembered  that  I  neither  faw  the 
fyftole  nor  diaftole  in  thofe  veflfels,  the 
blood  keeping  one  continued  impetuous 
ftream.    I  prevailed,  therefore,  to  have 
fome  fheep,  doomed  '  to  {laughter,  kill- 
ed in  the  fame   manner  ;    and  having 
fair  views  of  the  divided  arteries,  was 
thoroughly  convinced,  that  they  neither 
contract  nor  dilate  during  the  pafTage  of 
the  blood  through  them.    They  had  a 
progrej/tve  motion  at  each  contraction  of 
the  heart ;  feemingly  from  being  elaftic, 
^nd  from  the  blood  moving  out  of  a  wider 
tq  a  narrower  fpace,  which  ceafes  when 
this  mufcle  is  in  its  diaftole  :  and  the  pulfe 
is  therefore  either  occafioned,  by  a  fhort 
progrefiive,  or  projectile  and  rctrocedent 
motion  in  the  arteries,  or  from  the  blood 
ftriking  againft  the  fides  ;  inftead  of  the 
paufes  which  have  hitherto  been  affigned. 

lead  to  enquiry,  this  is  a  clear  inftance,  that  it  is  from 
nature  only,  that  we  can  with  certainty  learn  truth  in 
medicine. 
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So  far  are  the  large  arteries  from  becom- 
ing wider  and  narrower  alternately,  that 
their  fides  have  not  the  leajt  motion  of  this 
kind,  whether  the  blood  flows  freely 
through  them,  or  whether  it  is  intercept- 
ed at  the  extremity  of  the  divided  veflel ; 
which  experiment  we  made,  to  prevent 
our  being  miftaken  by  any  alteration  that 
might  happen,  from  the  refiftance  to  ths 
blood  being  entirely  removed.  But  though 
the  fides  of  the  veflel  were  greatly  di- 
ilended,  yet  they  were  perfeclly  ftill  and 
quiet;  the  pulfation  being  at  the  end, in 
the  fame  manner  as  we  perceive  it,  after 
tying  the  femoral  artery  in  amputation 
above  the  knee :  which  we  apprehend 
could  not  happen,  if  the  action  of  the 
veflel  was  in  a  different  direction.  Since 
this,  we  have  made  a  great  number  of 
experiments,  in  which  the  carotid  ar- 
teries were  very  often  laid  quite  bare,  four 
inches  in  length,  without  being  divided : 
and  though  we  could  feel  the  pulfe  beat 

X  3  ftrong 
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ftrong  and  regular,  there  was  no  motion 
that  either  myfelf,  or  thofe  who  flood  by 
me  could  perceive  in  them.  During  the 
circulation,  they  feemed  to  be  as  quiet  as 
a  folid  piece  of  wood.  When  divided,  the 
projectile  motion  .defcribed  might  be, 
more  or  lefs,  feen,  but  a  fyftole  or  diaftole 
could  not  be  difcovered ;  the  fides  of  the 
veffels  were  perfectly  ftill,  and  the  blood 
was  difeharged  in  an  impetuous  ftream. 
It  is  curious  to  obferve  the  manner  in 

which  the  arteries  adapt  themfelves  to  the 
quantity  of  blood  as  it  diminifhes  ;  and, 
I  am  led  to  think,  that  this  contractile 
power  of  their  middle  coat,  like  an  elaftic 
fpring,  prevents  their  fides  giving  way 
to  the  motion  of  the  blood. 

Indeed,  every  experiment  I  have  made 
has  fully  proved  that  they  do  not  alter- 
nately contract  or  dilate ;  which  obferva- 
tions  perfectly  agree  with  the  faffs  related 
by  H all er %   For  though,  in  one  place, 

*  Senf.  and  Irrit.  fe&.  z. 

he 
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he  feems  to  adopt  the  theory  of  the  con- 
traction  of  the  artery  being  alternate  to 
that  of  the  heart,  yet  in  the  next  page  he 
fays,  "  in  examining  the  circulation  in 
"  animals  with  the  microfcope,  I  never  ob- 
served any  contraction  in  the  arteries^  I 
am  led, from  the  feveral  experiments  I  have 
made,  to  believe,  that  what  he  faid  about 
the  fides  of  the  arteries,  during  the  circu- 
lation in  fifli,  &c.  being  as  quiet  as  thofe 
of  the  tube  with  which  he  examined  them, 
holds  equally  true  in  all  animals  ;  for  in 
thofe  arteries  which  were  undivided,  I 
could  not  even  fee  the  projectile  motion 
I  have  defcribed  :  nor  is  the  contraction 
which  takes  place,  after  the  blood  ceafes 
to  move  through  them  in  living  animal?, 
any  thing  in  favour  of  a  contrary  opi- 
nion \  the  caufe  which  prevented  it  be- 
ing removed.  Hence,  though  there  may 
be  a  motion  \xi  difeafed  arteries,  their 
coats  giving  way  to  the  force  of  the 
blood ;  yet  no  inference  can  be  drawn 

X  4  from 
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from  this  fa&,  regarding  thofe  in  a  na- 
tural ftate. 

Indeed,  it  appears  to  me  from  thefe  expe- 
riments, that  were  the  fides  of  the  arteries 
to  contract  in  the  manner  writers  aflert, 
it  would  impede  the  circulation  ;  and  that 
the  heart  *  itfelf  forces  the  blood  through 
the  arteries  :  that  the  motion  defcribed  is 
fuch  as  muft  naturally  happen,  and  though 
artificial  machines  differ  much  from  the 
human  body,  yet  they  clearly  demonftrate, 
that  fluids  may  be  forced  in  a  perfect 
ftream,  through  pipes  of  very  confiderable 
length,  by  ftrong  prefTure  only  at  one  end 
of  them,  and  it  is  certain,  the  heart  and 
arteries  are  formed  upon  the  beft  princi- 

*  In  oppofition  it  may  perhaps  be  faid,  that  the  cir- 
culation has  been  carried  on,  even  after  the  heart  has 
been  removed.  But  it  mull  be  remembered,  that  this 
circulation  as  it  is  called,  could  only  happen  in  the  fmall 
veflels,  for  which  a  caufe  independent  of  any  motion  of 
the  heart  or  arteries  has  alrer  Jy  been  afligned  ;  and 
which  may  continue  to  aft,  fo  long  as.  the  nerves  are 
alive,  which  is  often  a  confiderable  time  after  the  animal 
appears  to  be  dead. 

pies 
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pies  for  this  purpofe.    The  common  in- 
jecting fyringe  throws  wax  from  the  heart, 
through  all  the  arteries  of  a  child  im- 
merfed  in  warm  water,  in  an  inftant.  If  the 
leathern  tube  of  a  fire-engine  were  made 
elaftic,  and  fome  what  conical  like  the  ar- 
teries ;  I  doubt  not,  were  its  end  at  liberty 
or  inclofed  in  a  ligature,  but  it  would  un- 
dergo a  fimilar  motion  from  the  paflage  of 
the  water  :  and  I  am  perfuaded  this  inftru- 
ment  reprefents  the  manner  in  which  the 
blood  is  made  to  circulate  through  the  bo- 
dy.   All  which  feems  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  different  and  even  oppofite  accounts, 
Haller  has  given  about  this  matter,  in  his 
Differtation  and  fubfequent  papers  on  the 
Motion  of  the  Blood ;  which  I  have  read 
fincet  he  experiments  above  mentioned 
were  made.     The  pulfations  he  fome- 
times  faw  in  the  arteries,  were  undoubt- 
edly that  we  have  defcribed ;  being  made 
in  the  fame  manner,  by  their  being  length- 
ened at  the  time  the  heart  contracts.  They 

were 
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were  principally  evident  when  a  ligature 
was  made  upon  the  arteries,  or  in  the  an- 
gles of  flexion,  but  in  the  parts  beyond 
they  were  loft;  which  feems  to  prove,  that 
the  lengthening  of  the  vefTel  was  owing  to 
the  blood  meeting  with,  more  or  lefs,  re- 
finance from  thefe  caufes  ;  becaufe  it  ceaf- 
ed  when  the  blood  paffed  the  curve  into 
a  right  line.  He  alfo  tells  us,  that  though 
a  pulfe  may  be  feen  in  thofe  arteries  which 
have  thin  coats,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  dii- 
covered  where  their  coats  are  ftrong; 
which  accounts  for  his  not  being  able  to 
obferve  it  in  goats  *,  and  a  great  many 
other  animals.  Everyone  of  hrs  experi- 
ments prove,  that  the  arteries  have  no 
fyftole  ;  and  we  believe,  whenever  a  vifi- 
ble  motion  happens  in  them,  it  is  ow- 
ing to  feme  accident  or  peculiar  circum- 
ftance. 

I  believe  many  arguments  might  be 
brought  in  fupport  of  thefe  obfervations  ; 

*  Expcr.  50. 

9  and 
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and  it  may  be  faid,  much  reafoning 
may  be  oppofed  to  them.  But  as  we 
have  already  been  too  long  deceived  by 
fuggeftions,  I  appeal  to  experiment,  the 
teft  of  truth,  which  may  be  readily 
made  without  cruelty.  I  only  wifh  the 
unprejudiced  eye  to  direct  the  judgment, 
and  if  what  I  have  afferted  be  true,  it 
will  fully  prove  the  doctrine  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  eftablifh,  about  the  arteries 
being  not  irritable;  and  refute  that  theory 
of  difeafes,  which  has  arifen  from  a  con- 
trary opinion. 
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CHAP  IL 

ON  THE  TERMINATION  OF  INFLAMMATION* 

On  the  Manner  in  which  Nature  herfilf  ter- 
minates different  Kinds  of  Inflammatiomt 

Gnlen's  /^ALEN,  from  whofe  theory  many 
produc-  errors  in  phyfic  have  fprung,  advifes 

to  attempt  difcuffion  in  all  inflammation 
arifing  from  fluxion,  by  different  evacua- 
tions, till  figns  of  matter  appear;  and  then 
a  contrary  method  is  to  be  purfued  % 
And  this  do&rine,  feemingly  without  be- 
ing examined,  has  been  copied  from  one 
writer  to  another  down  to  our  own  times : 
the  modern  books  in  general  directing  us 
to  bleed  and  purge,  and  to  attempt  dif- 
cuflion  by  every  other  method,  upon  the 
nrft  appearance  of  inflammation.  But  if  it 
refills  all  difcutient  means,  we  are  then  to: 
defifl:  from  farther  evacuation,  and  as  much 
as  poffible  to  affift  nature  in  bringing  on 
fuppuration.  But  is  not  this  a&ing  with 
confeffed  uncertainty  ?  And  mall  we  not 

*  De  Arte  Curat,  ad  Glacu,  lib.  ii.  cap.  2. 

always 
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always  be  doing  wrong,  when  the  inflam- 
mation is  incapable  of  being  difperfed  ? 
A  criterion  ought  to  have  been  fixed  when 
to  attempt  difcuffion,  and  when  to  let  it 
alone  ;  and  before  we  proceed  to  a  me- 
thod of  cure,  we  will  try  to  remove  this 
defed. 

For  this  purpofe,  we  mult  enquire  into  Which  Is 
the  manner  in  which  nature  herfelf  ter-  by  exam* 
minates  different  kinds  of  inflammation  ;  J"1^  n 
and  previous  to  this  enquiry  we  rauft  ob- 
ferve,  that  we  ufed  the  word  difcv/Jion  in 
the  laft  chapter,  in  the  common  manner, 
to  fignify  that  procefs  which  removes  the 
difeafe,  without  any  external  folution  of 
continuity,  excepting  in  the  cuticle.  By  a 
d  involution  of  the  parts  principally  affect- 
ed, we  are  to  underftand  both  fuppuration 
and  mortification,  which  feem  only  to  dif- 
fer in  the  manner  in  which  the  parts  are 
diffolved  ;  and  by  induration,  we  mean 
thofe  hardnefles  in  the  cellular  membrane, 
§zc.  which  frequently  happen  after  parts 

have 
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have  been  inflamed ;  and  a  hardnefs  in 
the  glands,  diftinct  from  fcirrhi,  which  we 
look  upon  to  be  a  difeafe  fid  generis,  and 
not  an  object  of  prefent  enquiry. 
The  man-      If  inflammation  is  confined  to  the  (kin, 

ner  in  .  < 

which  na-  it  either  terminates  by  difperfion  or  mor- 
feifter-     tincation,   as  will  hereafter  be  proved. 
iu^m-S     The  fame  may  be  faid  when  the  inflam- 
matTIon,ir   mation  happens  in  membranes  or  ten- 
*^nt  cir"  dons  ;  for  if  it  does  not  difperfe,  the  part 
fbnces.     floughs  away  in  rags.    The  inflammatory 
rheumatifm  never  brings  on  either  fuppu- 
ration  or  mortification  ;   and  of  courfe, 
when  it  removes,  muft  go  off  by  difper- 
fion.   The  gout,  and  the  oedema  attend- 
ed with  inflammation,  when  they  leave 
the  patient  regularly,  always  terminate  in 
the  fame  manner. 

When  glands  are  inflamed  from  a  fault  in 
the  fluids  paffing  through  them,  the  inflam- 
mation difperfes,  fuppuration  comes  on,  or 
induration  follows,  according  to  the  conti- 
nuance and  a&ivity  of  the  offending  matter. 

If 
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If  its  ftay  is  not  fufficiently  long  to  corrode 
the  veffels,  in  which  it  flagnates,  it  returns 
again  into  the  circulation,  and  the  inflam- 
mation difappears  ;  as  we  fee  in  the  glands 
in  the  axilla,  which  inflame  after  inocu- 
lation.   If  it  remains  in  the  gland  a  Con- 
fiderable  time,  the  fame  inflance  evinces, 
that  it  corrodes  through,  feizes  upon  the 
adjoining  cellular  and  adipofe  membrane, 
and  brings  on  fuppuration :  but  if  the 
matter  ftagnating  is  of  a  lefs  active  nature, 
and  incapable  of  corroding,  induration  is 
the  confequence. 

When  a  metaftafis  of  matter,  not  very 
acrid,  in  any  confiderable  quantity,  hap- 
pens into  the  celluLr  membrane,  an  ab- 
fcefs  will  moftly  be  the  confequence  ;  be- 
caufe  it  will  diffolve  the  fat  and  oil  to- . 
gether  with  the  membrane,  when  by  heat, 
and,  perhaps,  fome  kind  of  fermentation, 
pus  is  formed  *  :  which  either  corrodes 
its  way  through  the  fkin,  is  wholly  taken 
up  by  the  abforbent  veffels,  and  the  fkin 
*  See  Abfcefles, 

and 
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and  the  parts  underneath  unite  ;  or  a  hard- 
nefs,  occafioned  by  infpiffated  matter,  is 
left  behind.  When  the  matter  which  is 
lodged  in  the  cellular  membrane  is  very 
acrid^  inftead  of  forming  mild  pus,  it  con- 
verts the  fat  and  oil  into  a  highly  corro- 
five  ichor  ;  and  a  diffolution  of  the  mem- 
branes and  {kin  follows,  from  its  being  a 
cauftic,  and  producing  a  mortification  *. 
Sometimes  a  particular  kind  of  acrimony 
effects  an  intermediate  way  of  diffolution, 
for  it  crifps  up  and  corrodes  the  adipofe 
membrane  ;  and  when  the  tumor  breaks, 
or  is  opened,  a  clear  hot  ichor,  refembling 
brine,  is  difcharged  f.  At  other  times 
the  cellular  membrane  is  lefs  crifped,  and 
feparates  half  diffolved,  as  we  fee  daily  in 

*  See  Mortification. 

■f  A  furgeon,  who  had  been  a  hard  drinker,  was 
feized  with  an  inflammation  in  his  breaft,  which  extend- 
ed to  the  axilla,  A  tumor  followed,  and  difcharged 
upon  being  opened,  more  than  a  pint  of  exceffive  hot 
clear  ichor.  The  cellular  membrane  was  crifped  up  into 
ilrings,  and  a  good  deal  of  extravafated  blood  was  alfo 
crifped  into  the  fame  form  ;  but  dreffing  the  ulcer  with  a 
digeftive  balfam,  digcftion  cnfued,  and  he  was  cured  in 
the  common  manner. 

the 
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the  carbuncle  ;  owing  probably  to  a  dif- 
ference in  the  nature  and  virulence  of  this 
kind  of  acrimony. 

Hence  we  fee,  that  the  different  termina- 
tions of  inflammation  arife  from  the  na- 
ture and  Jituation  of  the  offending  caufe ; 
for  the  fame  kind  of  matter,  differently 
fituated,  will  produce  different  effects.  In 
the  phlegmonoide  eryfipelas,  where  part  of 
the  offending  matter  is  lodged  in  the  Ikin, 
and  part  in  the  cellular  membrane,  the 
{kin  fometimes  mortifies  while  good  mat- 
ter is  formed  underneath.  And  this  know- 
ledge leads  us  to  a  true  method  of  cure, 
without  interrupting  nature,  or  without 
the  great  perplexity  and  confufion  we 
meet  with  in  writers  upon  this  fubjecl:. 
But  to  make  the  matter  plainer,  we  will 
confider  inflammation  of  the  feveral  parts 
mentioned  diftin&ly,  with  their  proper 
method  of  cure  ;  beginning  with  a  Ample 
inflammation  of  the  fkin,  which,  both  on 
account  of  its  fituation  and  fimplicity,  firft 
attracts  our  attention. 

Y  CHAP. 


C    H    A    P.  III. 


OF  A  SIMPLE  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE 
SKIN,  AND  ITS  CURE. 

TJ  Y  a  fimple  inflammation  of  the  fkin> 
we  mean  a  difeafe  entirely  confined 
to  this  part,  and  differing  very  much,  from 
a  true  eryfipelas.  Its  external  appear- 
ance is  only  heat  and  rednefs,  and  by  the 
touch  we  difcover  it  does  not  extend  far- 
ther than  the  outward  covering  of  the  bo- 
dy, exv  opting  by  nervous  fympathy.  Sti- 
muli, externally  applied,  are  a  frequent 
caufe  of  this  difeafe  ;  nor  does  it  unfre- 
quently  happen  by  a  metaftafis  of  matter 
from  the  blood. 

Now  the  reafon  why  a  fimple  inflamma- 
tion of  the  fkin,  either  terminates  bydifper- 
fion  or  mortification,  is  probably  becaufe  the 
fkin  is  incapable  of  being  converted  into 
matter.  I  think  lymph  is  never  changed 
into  pus,  unlefs  it  is  extravafated  into  fome 

cavity,  where  it  meets  with  fat  or  oil ;  or 

into. 
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into  ulcers,  or  upon  a  part  where  by  heat 
the  more  volatile  parts  are  made  to  fly  off, 
and  a  fediment  is  left  behind.  Therefore, 
unlefs  the  inflammation  goes  off  by  a  na- 
tural fubfiding  of  the  difeafe,  or  the  lymph 
being  difcharged  and  collected  under  the 
cuticle  on  the  furface  of  the  body,  a  mor- 
tification muft  enfue  ;  in  confequence  of 
that  acrimony  the  juices  will  acquire  by 
heat  and  long  ftagnation,  in  a  part  where 
there  is  not  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fat  or 
oil  to  correct  their  virulence.  Difcuflion, 
therefore,  is  the  only  afliftance  that  can  be 
given  to  nature  with  propriety.  And  this 
may  be  accomplifhed  almoft  with  a  degree 
of  certainty,  becaufe  topical  remedies  come 
in  contact  with  the  veffels  and  fibres  of  the 
affected  parts. 

But  in  the  prefent  cafe,  where  we  can 
remove  the  irritating  caufe,  the  inflamma- 
tion for  the  moft  part  foon  difappears  with 
very  little  afliftance  ;  and  when  this  is  not 
accomplifhed,  the  fkin  in  fome  inftances 

Y  2  fepa- 
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feparates  into  rags,  as  we  fee  in  the  breafts 
of  lying-in  women.  This  circumftance 
muft  be  well  known  to  thofe  furgeons 
who  have  had  a  considerable  {hare  of 
£ra&ice  in  midwifery.  The  diforder  takes 
its  rife  commonly  from  acrid  lymph  ftag- 
nating  in  the  ikin,  which  by  degrees  ac- 
quires the  colour  of  parchment ;  and  we 
fuppoie  is  the  difeafe  which  has  been  call- 
ed the  white  gangrene.  After  Separating, 
in  the  manner  defcribed,  the  ulcer  readily 
heals  by  fimple  dreffings  ;  as  the  diforder, 
at  leaft  in  every  inftance  I  have  feen, 
is  local. 

However,  fimple  as  this  diforder  is, 
more  or  lefs  affiftance  is  commonly  want- 
ing ;  and,  according  to  our  general  doctrine 
of  inflammation,  the  cure  muft  confift  in 
fubduing  preternatural  heat,  either  by  re- 
moving ftimuli,  or  by  rendering  the  nerves 
infenfible  to  irritation.  In  many  inftances 
thefe  intentions  are  to  be  purfued  at  the 
fame  time,  but  in  both  the  examples  be- 
fore 
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fore  us,  the  firft  ftep,  if  poffible,  is  to  re- 
move the  irritating  caufe  ;  though  differ- 
ent methods  are  neceffary  for  this  purpofe. 
When  it  is  leated  externally,  every  man's 
own  judgment  points  out  to  him  the  man- 
ner in  which  ftimuli  are  to  be  removed. 
Afterward,  thofe  remedies  mould  be  cho- 
fen,  which  both  lelfen  irritability  ar.d  abate 
heat ;  and  for  thefe  purpofes  there  is  not 
any  thing  excells  the  application  of  the 
cream  of  lead,  fpread  thick  upon  linen 
cloth,  and  applied  as  often  as  the  cloth 
becomes  dry.  Cream,  or  milk,  and  the 
vinegar  of  lead  make  an  exceeding  coH 
mixture,  which  powerfully  anfwers  both 
thefe  purpofes  ;  it  fcarcely  ever  fails  to  dif- 
cufs  this  kind  of  inflammation  in  a  very 
little  time;  and  though  it  is  a  much  ftronger 
remedy  than  any  Goulard  applies,  yet  it 
may  be  ufed  with  the  utmoft  fafety. 
Cold  water  alfo,  in  this  inftance,  is  an  exp 
cellent  remedy  ;  linen  cloth,  wet  in  many 
doubles,  being  renewed  as  often  as  they 
become  warm.   A  man  of  a  very  irritable 

Y  3  habit 
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habit  had  his  whole  leg  invaded  with  this 
difeafe,  from  horfe-turpentine  being  ap- 
plied to  a  fmall  wound.    It  was  exceed- 
ing hot  and  painful,  and  had  brought  on 
a  fever ;  but  cold  water  alone  put  an  end 
to  this  complaint,  by  being  poured  fre- 
quently upon  wet  cloths,  which  furround- 
ed  the  affected  part.    The  heat  was  even 
fo  great  as  to  fend  out  at  firft  a  very  con- 
iiderable  fteam  from  the  linen  ;  but  the 
patient  finding  eafe  from  the  remedy,  pur- 
fued  the  cooling  intention  till  the  ma- 
lady was  fubdued.     I  have  frequently 
feen  fimilar  fuccefs  from  this  remedy. 
The  ceratum  ex  aqua  frigida  Galeni  *  will 
be  found  very  effectual ;  and  upon  the 
fame  plan,   though  lefs  powerful,  the 
ointments  loaded  with  the  cooling  juices 
of  plants  were  applied. 

If  the  irritating  caufe  has  been  of  long 
continuance,  it  may  have  drawn  a  flux  of 
humours  upon  the  part,  occafioned  ob- 

*  Cera  cum  olio  Optimo  liquatur  et  ceratum  liquidum  fit, 
quod  frige  faclum  ill  mortario  aqua  frigida  paulatun  ir.Jlillata 
quantum  i?nbibere  potcjl,  cum  pijiillo  teretur. 

ftruc- 
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ftruction,  and  created  a  new  fthnulus,which 
will  keep  up  inflammation  though  the  firft 
caufe  is  taken  away;   and  deobftruents 
muft  be  added  to  our  topics  before  the  dif-. 
eafe  can  be  wholly  removed  *  :  but  they 
mould  be  of  that  kind,  which  have  a  dif- 
folving  power,  and  yet  rendered  incapable 
of  doing  injury  by  the  irritating  property 
ufual  in  remedies  of  this  clafs.'    The  neu- 
tral falts  f  will  furnifh  us  with  topics  enow 
of  this  kind,  if  the  nerves  are  rendered 
infenfible  to  their  action,  by  uniting  with 
them  fome  of  the  preparations  of  lead, 
formed  into  an  ointment  of  the  confift- 
ence  of  well  made  nutritum,  that  it  may 
lie  eafy  upon  the  part,  and  abate  tenfion 
without  relaxing  too  much.    When  the 
obftru&ion  is  thus  removed,  which  the 
fubfiding  of  the  fwelling  will  difcover,  the 
fait  being  omitted,  the  ointment  alone  may 
nnifh  the  cure. 

*  See  Introduction,  example  iv. 

f  A  very  fmall  quantity  is  fufficient ;  if  we  put  in 
too  much,  it  increafes  the  inflammation,  and  prevents 
the  difcharge, 

Y  4  The 
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The  fame  treatment  is  required  when 
the  inflammation  arifes  from  a  metaftafis 
of  matter  from  the  blood  ;  except  that  the 
neutral  falts  mould  be  more  at  liberty  to 
act,  and  make  a  difcharge  from  the  veffels 
of  the  {kin.  Which  may  as  effectually  be 
unloaded  by  this  means,  as  the  veffels  of 
the  inteftines,  by  a  dofe  of  purging  falts. 
It  is  thus  we  may  aflift  nature  in  finifhing 
the  work  fhe  has  begun. 

It  will  frequently  happen  that  no  other 
procefs  is  neceffary ;  but  if  coftivenefs  or 
the  like  requires  opening  medicines,  they 
fhould  be  given.  If  the  difeafe  mould  ever 
occafion  any  confiderable  degree  of  fever, 
the  inward  treatment  fhould  correfpond 
with  that  purfued  outwardly.  If  the  plan 
of  extinguifhing  heat  by  coolers  takes 
place,  cooling  medicines  fhould  be  given ; 
but  when  a  difcharge  from  the  fkin  is  at- 
tempted, fpiritus  Minder eri^  or  fome  fuch 
medicine  is  preferable. 


CHAP, 


CHAP.  IV. 


ON  THE  ERYSIPELAS  IN  GENERAL. 

AN  eryfipelas,  upon  enquiry,  will  be  Eryfipe- 
j  jt    r         j    las  a  com- 
found  to  be  a  compound  dileaie,  and  p0Unddif. 

not  wholly  confined  to  the  {kin,  as  Galen  eale' 
and  his  followers  have  taught  *:  nor  does 
it  appear,  from  the  writings  of  Hippocrates, 
that  he  ufed  the  words  eryfipelas  and  ig- 
nis facer  fynonymoufly.    In  his  chapter 
De  Morbo  Sacro,  the  eryfipelas  is  not  men- 
tioned ;  nor  do  I  find  when  he  treats  of  the 
eryfipelas,  that  he  fays  any  thing  of  the 
ignis  facer.    After  Galen's  time,  indeed,  Eryfipelas 
the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  eryfipelas  to  facer ?i- 
this  difeafe  ;  and  their  opinion  has  been  e^s<  1 " 
foifted  into  the  text  of  Hiptocrates  by 
tranflators.    For  inftance,  in  fpeaking  of 
an  eryfipelas  in  the  uterus^  De  natura  Mn- 
Jiebri,  feet.  xii.  the  Greek  paffage  is  Hv  <5e 
$Qy<rnriha,q  ev  rtfi  prjTgvi^iv  eyyevyroci,  which 

*  Si  exquijttum  fuerit  eryfipelas,  fola  cutis  eft  effecla. 
Method.  Med.  ad  Glaucon,  lib,  ii,  cap,  i, 

is 
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is  tranflated  ft  ignis  facer  eryfpelas  diBus  in 
utero  oboriatur,  &c.  and  the  fame  miftake 
occurs  again,  in  his  predictions  and  other 
places. 

Celfus  manifeftly  made  a  diftin&ion  be- 
twixt thefe  difeafes.    His  defcription  of 
the  ignis  facer  no  wife  agrees  with  Galen's 
account  of  the  eryfipelas ;  nor  is  it  true  that 
he  divided  the  eryfipelas  into  two  forts, 
the  fimple  and  the  ulcerated,  giving  the 
name  of  ignis  facer  to  the  latter  :  for  he 
tells  us,  ^lib.  v.  cap.  26.)  that  eryfipelas  is 
a  name  given  to  an  inflammation  attend- 
ing gangrenes  and  wounds ;  though  it 
fometimes  happens  without  them,  for 
which  there  is  no  term  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage ;  and  he  therefore  ufes  the  Greek 
word  EgvcMreXcts.    Andernacus  *  obferves, 
Multi  inter  Latinos  fcriptores  interpretan- 
tur  Eryfipelas  facrum  ignem.   Celfus  autem 
hunc  ab  ilk  feparat,  eoque  mqlo  Grseca  uti 
diBione  quam  expojiiione  ejje  obfcurus.  In 
another  place  (lib.  v.  cap.  28.)  he  fpeaks 

*  Paulus  iEginetse  Cap.  lib,  iv.  cap.  21, 

of 
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of  the  ignis  facer \  and  as  he  has  a  name 
for  it  in  his  own  tongue,  it  is  plain  he 
could  not  mean  the  fame  difeafe.  This, 
indeed,  he  divides  into  two  fpecies  ;  his 
description  of  the  firft  feeming  to  agree 
with  what  is  now  called  a  herpes  y  and  the 
latter  to  he  only  a  greater  degree  of  the 
fame  difeafe.    Irt  this  light  hoth  Aqua- 
pendens  *  and  Wifeman  f  think  Celfus 
ought  to  be  underftood.   Modern  writers, 
indeed,  have  imagined  that  the  ulcerated 
eryfipelas  may  properly  be  called  the  ignis 
facer ;  but  I  fee  no  authority  for  this  fup- 
pofition.    I  believe  different  difeafes  have 
by  this  means  been  confidered  as  the  fame 
complaint,  and  will,  therefore,  treat  of  that 
kind  of  eryfipelas  defcribed  by  Galen  J. 

This  is  copied  into  almoft  every  book 
fmce  written  on  the  fubjeel:.  Writers 
have  been  very  exact  in  tranferibing  his 
diftincYion  betwixt  a  phlegmone  §,  and  an 

*  Oper.  Chirur.lib.  i.  cap.  iz.  j  Booki.  chap.  17. 
X  Meth.  Medendi,  lib.  xiv.  §  See  Abfcefs. 

eryfipelas  ; 
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eryfipelas  ;  and  in  particular  have  follow- 
ed him  in  aflerting,  that  the  pale  colour 
which  arifes  upon  preffing  the  part  with 
a  finger,  and  its  becoming  red  again,  is  a 
certain  mark  of  the  difeafe  ;  whereas  it 
is  common,  more  or  lefs,  to  all  external 
The         inflammations.  The  moft  material  diftinc- 

fymptoms      .  .  .  tin. 

which  di-    tions  are  the  citron  colour,  and  the  ikin 
anlryfi-    being  thickened  and  dilated ;  whereas  in  a 
J*1^        phlegmone  the  {kin  is  only  red,  is  elevat- 
ed, and  has,  more  or  lefs,  a  conical  form. 
However,  though  the  Galenic  defcription 
has  been  fo  implicitly  copied,  yet  there 
have  not  been  wantin'g  fome  dilfenters 
from  the  ancient  opinion  regarding  the 
nature  and  cure  of  this  difeafe  ;  though 
even  this  paused  uncontroverted  till  the 
late  Baron  Van  Swieten,  (feci:.  280.)  en- 
deavoured to  prove,  that  the  yellow  colour 
did  not  arife  from  bile,  but  from  a  yel- 
lownefs  in  the  ferum  of  the  blood.  But 
Dr.  Magenife  *  not  being  fatisfied  with 

*  On  Inflammation. 

this 
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this  reafoning,  has  fince  called  in  the  aid 
of  chemiftry  to  fettle  the  matter  ;  and  afks, 
whether  the  blood  may  not  change  its 
colour,  from  red  to  yellow,  on  being 
decompofed  by  the  heat  and  pulfation  of 
an  inflamed  part  ?  Though  if  this  mould 
be  admitted,  rauft  not  every  inflammation 
be  of  the  fame  colour  ?  Some  modern 
writers,  who  ftill  prefer  the  ancient  notion 
of  bile  being  the  caufe  of  this  difeafe,  do 
not  confider  that  they  are  talking  of  a 
local  jaundice,  with  effects,  which  never 
arife  when  we  are  certain  bile  is  difFufed 
upon  the  furface  of  the  {kin.  But  let  us 
leave  conjecture  and  attend  to  facts,  which 
may,  perhaps,  fettle  this  difficulty. 

If  the  membrane  lining  the  throat  is   A  ?e,w 

opinion. 

inflamed,  does  it  not  produce  an  eryfipe- 
las  ?  If  the  aponeurofis  of  the  biceps  ten- 
don is  pricked  in  bleeding,  and  the  fub- 
fequent  fymptoms  rife  to  any  confiderable 
height,  does  not  an  eryfipelas  always 
enfue  ?  I  have  feen  the  fafcia  lata  of  the 

5  kg 
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leg  laid  bare  and  flightly  wounded,  which 
brought  on  a  violent  eryfipelas  from  the  knee 
The  mem-  to  the  ancle.  Is  not  an  eryfipelas  a  common 

branesthe  .  i 

feat  of  an  conlequence  of  the  tendinous  expanfion  in 
eryfipelas.  ^e  en(j  Q£  fliQ  finger  being  inflamed  in  a 

paronychia  maligna  ?  In  neglected  bruifes 
of  the  head,  the  dura  mater  fometimes  in- 
flames and  brings  on  an  eryfipelas  of  the 
whole  head  and  face.  And  is  any  thing 
more  common  than  for  this  difeafe  to  fol- 
low wounds  of  the  head  where  the  peri- 
cranium is  flightly  wounded,  or  where  the 
difcharge  from  a  wounded  membrane,  is 
fupprefled  by  accefs  of  cold  air  ?  If  the  in- 
flammation is  very  great,  a  delirium  is 
fometimes  the  confequence,  from  the  con- 
nection betwixt  the  velTels  on  the  infide 
and  outfide  of  the  fkull ;  and  does  not  the 
fame  thing  happen,  when  the  matter  in  a 
critical  eryfipelas  of  the  head,  is  repelled 
by  improper  applications  ?  Which  evinces 
that  the  fame  parts  are  affected  in  both 
cafes,  and  that  the  matter  is  carried  back 

to 
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to  the  brain  by  the  fame  order  of  veffels. 

A  man  was  lately  feized  with  a  fever,  and  inftance 

J  of  the 

after  two  or  three  days  continuance  an  mem- 
eryfipelas  began  to  appear  about  his  nofe, 

being  th 

1  •  r  ir  1    feat  of  th 

which  foon  ipread  melt  to  his  ears,  ana  aifeafe. 
over  the  whole  head.    The  membranes  in 
his  throat,  in  the  auditory  pafTage,  and  in 

the  urethra,  were  feized  with  the  fame  kind 
of  inflammation  ;  and  an  eryfipelatous  ef- 
ftorefcence  appeared,  more  or  lefs,  all  over 
his  body,  plainly  (hewing  the  complaint 
to  be  a  difeafe  of  the  membranes.  Hence 
it  feems  equally  evident,  as  when  we  trace 
the  continuance  of  blood-velfels  by  wax, 
that  there  is  a  fet  of  lymphatics  which  pafs 
from  the  membranes  and  terminate  in  the 
{kin.  There  is  every  reafon  to  believe* 
that  particular  fluids  pafs  through  particu- 
lar parts ;  and  fuppofing  the  juices  in  an 
eryfipelas,  from  an  internal  caufe,  which 
pafs  through  and  nourifh  the  membranes, 
to  have  become  acrid,  it  follows  that  ar- 
riving 
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riving  in  the  ultimate  veffels  defcribed,  it 
will  irritate  and  produce  inflammation. 
Nor  is  this  fuppofition  unfupported  by 
fa£ts  ;  for  the  matter  abforbed  from  ulcer- 
ated legs,  cancers,  and  from  crude  ab- 
fcefTes,  by  contaminating  the  juices,  are 
frequently  the  caufe  of  this  difeafe  :  may 
it  not,  therefore,  arife  from  any  other 
caufe  which  renders  them  incapable  of 
paffing  through  the  membranes  without 
irritating  ?  The  yellowifh  red  colour  ar- 
rifes  from  a  fimple  inflammation  of  the 
fkin,  and  an  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
branes being  united  ;  for  the  yellowifh 
ichor  in  the  latter  of  thefe  difeafes,  which 
ftagnates  in  the  extreme  veffels,  irritates, 
and  invites  the  red  blood  into  the  lym- 
phatics of  the  outward  covering  of  the 
Eryfipe-     body.    Upon  the  whole,  may  we  not 
las,  what    jfaf*ejy-  conclude,  that  an  eryfipelas  origin- 
ates  in,  and  is  chiefly  an  affection  of,  the 
membranes,   either   from  their  veffels, 

or 
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or  fluids  which  pafs  through  them,  be- 
ing diieafed  ? 

We  fee  then  how  an  eryfipelas  may  Caufesof 

•  r      •  -i       r  1  •  eryfipelas. 

anie,  either  irom  an  external  or  an  inter- 
nal caufe.    A  fudden  blaft  of  cold  frofty 
air,  infolation,  or  wounds  in  the  mem- 
branes, often  produce  it.    At  one  time  it 
arifes  from  a  bad  habit  of  body,  at  an- 
other it  is  epidemic,  and  varies  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  miafmata  that  oc- 
cafion  it ;   wherefore,  it  follows,  that 
eryjipelata  are  eitt^r  local  or  general,  and 
we  (hall  fpeak  of  the  methods  of  cure 
feparately,  under  thefe  different  heads. 
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ON  THE  CURE  OF  AN  ERYSIPELAS. 
The  cure      a  g  neither  the  membranes  nor  fHn, 

ot  this  ail-  f-\ 

eafe  has         *  which  feem  to  be  the  parts  affected 
dSed°'      m  this  difeafe,  can  fuppurate,  it  is  evi- 
Fufion.0a"    ^ent  difcuffion  is  the  only  rational  method 
of  attempting  a  cure :  and  though  practi- 
tioners, from  the  earlieft  time,  have  all 
along  preferred  this  mode  of  treatment ; 
yet  there  is  not  any  difeafe,  perhaps,  in 
which  there  has  been  more  perplexity  and 
confufion  in  the  choice  of  topical  re- 
medies for  this  purpofe  ;  or  where  com- 
mon fenfe  has  been  more  over-balanced 
by  hypothecs :   but  to  underftand  this 
matter  properly,  a  mort  hiftory  is  ne- 
ceffary. 

Hippocrates,  faid  that  linking  in  an 
eryfipelas  is  bad* ;  and  alfo,  that  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  things  helped  this  difeafe 
when  free  from  ulcers  f  ;  and  whether  the 

*  Aphor.  xxv.  feft.  6.        f  Aphor,  xxiii.  feS.  5. 

0  erylipelas 
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eryfipelas  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen  were 
the  fame  difeafe  or  not,  Galen*  and  his 
folic wers  adopted  both  thefe  doimnes. 
They  agreed  that  the  matter  cccafioning 
this  inflammation  ought  to  tranfprre  ;  but 
an  opinion  of  its  being  occafioned  by  hot 
bilious  blood,  led  them  to  think  that  it 
required  a  treatment  different  from  other 
inflammations,  and  that  innate  coolers 
were  necefTary.  Accordingly  linen  cloths 
wet  in  the  juices  of  cooling  herbs,  cata- 
plafms  made  of  thefe  juices  and  linfeed  or 
barley-flour,  cloths  wet  in  equal  parts 
of  vinegar  and  water,  or  in  great  inflam- 
mation the  cerate  of  cold  water,  were  ufed 
on  this  occalion. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  herpes  was 
alfo  fuppofed  to  arife  from  hot  bilious 
blood,  and  to  be  a  fpecies  of  this  difeafe  ; 
and  though  a  very  oppofite  method  of 
treatment  was  purfued  in  this  malady,  yet 

*  Mcchod.  Med  Jib.  xiv.  et  de  Comp.  Med.  lib.  i. 
fecund*  gen. 

Z  2  they 
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they  were  both  handed  down  as  remedies 
againft  an  eryfipelas.  We  find  in  Galen's 
fifth  book  de  Comp.  Med.  fecund,  gen.  2. 
compofition  called  pajiillus  ad  eryfipelata 
of  acacia,  myfios,  opium,  frankincenfe, 
and  vinegar,  originally  ufed  in  the  herpes ; 
together  with  the  cooling  practice,  and 
Galen's  cerate,  copied  into  the  fame  chap- 
ter, by  Aetius,  Paulus,  and  other  com- 
pilers.   AEtius  *  though  he  treats  of  the 
ignis  facer  and  eryfipelas  under  feparate 
heads,  yet  he  confiders  them  both  as  the 
fame  difeafe  ;  and  favoured  the  opinion 
that  they  both  arofe  nearly,  from  the  fame 
caufe.    Accordingly  there  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  any  great  difference  in  his 
treatment  of  thefe  disorder's.    In  his  chap- 
ter on  the  eryfipelas,  he  fays,  "  Paftes 
were  not  only  applied  to  the  inflamed,  but 
alfo  to  the  neighbouring  parts  ;  and  were 
to  be  anlduoufly  removed,  becaufe  they 

*  De  Febric.  &c.  fermo  i.  cap.  89.  De  AfFeft.  fed. 
fermo  ii.  cap.  59. 

X  foon 
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loon  became  dry  and  loft  their  virtue." 
He  not  only  tranfcribes  the  above  prefcrip- 
tion  from  Galen,  but  alfo  two  nearly  alike  > 
from  Andromachus  and  Oribasius, 
compofed  of  litharge,  cerufe,  opium,  live 
fulphur,  faffron,  and  fweet  wine  :  and  very 
gravely  tells  us  that  a  fwallow's-neft  pow- 
dered, fifted  and  mixed  with  honey, 
makes  a  cerate  that  foon  difcufies  an  ery- 
fipelas  in  the  face!  But  while  the  Greeks 
were  favouring  very  different  kinds  of 
practice,  the  Arabians  adhered  clofer  to  the 
cooling  method,  carrying  it  fo  far  as  to 
apply  cold  water  till  the  inflammation 
dilappeared :  though  Avicenna  himfelf 
advifes  in  the  beginning  to  join  ftyptics 
along  with  the  cooling  juices  *  commonly 
ufed ;  and  afterward  cautions  againft  re- 
pelling the  eryfipelatous  matter ! 

*  Lib.  iv.  cap.  5.  This  dodlrine  feems  to  have 
been  taken  from  Galen's  common  practice  of  ufing  re- 
pellents  in  the  beginning  of  inflammation.  De  Comp. 
Med.  fecund,  loc.  lib.  vi. 

Z  3  Never- 
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Neverthelefs  the  general  opinion  was 
till  the  days  of  Parcy  %  that  in  the  be- 
ginning and  increafe  of  this  difeafe,  the 
topical  applications  fhould  be  cold  and 
moift,  without  any  drynefs  or  aflringency  ; 
becaufe  the  more  acrid  matter  being  driven 
inward,  by  the  life  of  aftringent  applica- 
tions, would  injure  the  adjacent  parts. 
Liniments  were  flili  in  ufe,  cornpofed  of 
wax,  oil,  and  the  cooling  juices,  but  not 
till  the  heat  and  pain  became  intolerable 
and  then  they  followed  the  practice  +  of 
joining  opium  along  with  them,  to  miti- 
gate thefe  fymptoms.  When  the  heat, 
forenefs,  and  pain  abated,  they  were  laid 
afide  ;  left  the  opium  fhould  bring  on 
a  mortification  by  extinguishing  native 
Jieat.  Afterward  cataplafms,  or  diapalma 
diffolved  in  oil,  finilhed  the  cure. 

Vefajius  is  the  firft  writer  I  have  met 
with?  who  treats  this  difeafe  in  a  different 
manner  ;  for  notwithstanding  he  purfued 
jthe  practice  of  ufing  the  juice  of  cco}ing 

Lib.  yii.  cap.  13.       -f  See  Paul  us,  lib.  iv.  cap.  21. 
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herbs  in  fpungc,  he  decried  narcotics,  fup- 
pofing  they  would  deftroy  the  parts  by 
their  cold  property :  and  he  did  not  ap- 
ply ointments  till  the  heat  ceafed,  beca-ufe 
he  was  of  opinion  that  unctuous  medi- 
caments were  of  an   emplaftic  nature, 
and  flopped  up  the  pores  ;  and  becaufe 
oil  readily  acquires  an  inflammatory  dif- 
pofition  *.    Galen,  in  his  fixth  book  of 
Preferving  Health,  advifes  anointing  with 
oil  after  bathing,  to  prevent,  by  its  em- 
plaftic property,  great  perfpiration  ;  but 
though  he  never  applied  this  doctrine  to 
the  cure  of  an  eryfipelas,  yet  after-writers, 
from  what  he  had  faid,  thought  oil  muft 
be  highly  pernicious  in  a  difeafe,  where  it 
was  imagined  tranfpiration  was  fo  effen- 
tially  neceffary  :  and  the  many  converts 
to  thefe  opinions   made  them  become 
general,  without  any  experiment  being 

*  In  this  tranflation,  the  meaning  of  the  author  is  at- 
tended to  ;  his  own  words  are,  Idem  dicendum  de  medica- 
mentis  unftuofis,  qui  fua  unfiuofitate  emplajlrum  partem,  & 
hali t us  non  potejl  egredi.  Secundo  quia  oleum  facile  ivflam- 
matur.  Chirur.  Mag.  cap.  14  lib.  v. 
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made  to  prove  whether  they  were  true  or 

falfe. 

I  imagine,  however,  that  this  doctrine 
did  not  hecome  popular  for  fome  time,  be- 
caufe Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  a  mod 
exact  compiler,  who  immediately  fuc- 
ceeded  Vefalius,  omits  it ;  and,  after  taking 
a  view  of  the  practice  of  former  times, 
prefers  an  ointment,  in  which  fedatives 
and  flimulants  were  joined,  unlefs  the 
difeafe  is  in  the  head.  Where  the  head 
is  the  feat  of  the  diforder,  he  in  one  place 
thinks  all  kinds  of  application  improper  j 
and  in  another,  where  he  thoroughly  de- 
bates this  matter,  he  fays,  hot  applications 
mould  not  be  ufed,  becaufe  they  will  in- 
vite a  flux  of  humours  ;  nor  thofe  which 
are  cold,  becaufe  they  repel  them  ;  but 
when  the  heat  and  pain  are  great,  he  re^- 
commends  earing  the  pain  by  anointing 
the  part  with  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  or  with 
a  deco&ion  of  mallows,  in  which  there 
\s  a  portion  of  oil  of  violets  ;  and,  hilly, 

finimes. 
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nnifhes  the  cure  by  applying  the  fwal- 
low's-neft  cataplafm  of  AetLus. 

Succeeding  writers  did  not  imitate  any 
part  of  this  practice,  except  agreeing  that 
refrigerants  were  hurtful  ;  and  they  add- 
ed, that  remedies  which  penetrate  into, 
and  difTolve,  the  offending  matter,  are  moft 
proper  ;  but  they  chofe  for  this  purpofe 
fpirit  of  wine,  lapis  medicamentofus,  and 
fuch  like  combuftibles  *.  Indeed,  as  unctu- 
ous and  cooling  remedies  were  argued  out 
of  practice,  the  oppofite  method,  before 
fpoken  of,  calculated  for  an  herpes,  took 
place :  nor  did  chemiftry  mend  the  mat- 
ter ;  for  though,  the  chemifts  changed 
the  theory  of  this  difeafe,  they  ufed  nearly 
the  fame  topics.  They  told  us  that  the 
fubtile,  hot,  thin,  bilious  blood,  in  this 
diforder  \  abounded  with  a  volatile  acid, 
and  the  topical  applications  mould  be 
compofed  of  moderate  repellents  and  vo- 

*  Read  Mufitanus,  cap.  xi.  de  Eryfipelata. 
•f  Munnicks,  lib.  i.  cap.  5, 

latile 
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latile  refolvents,  to  correct  this  acidity. 
But  the  remedies  prefcribed  do  not  feem 
to  have  tallied  well  with  their  intention. 
Sugar  of  lead,  litharge,  troches  of  Rhazes, 
camphor,  flower  of  brimftone,  &c.  were 
ufed  for  this  purpofe,  either  made  into  an 
epithem  with  elder-flower  water,  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  vinegar,  or  into  an  ointment 
with  oil  and  white  wax. 

Applications  of  this  kind  would,  no 
doubt,  be  injurious  if  repellents  could  do 
injury  :  fo  that  hyphothefis  in  one  in- 
ftance,  and  practice  in  another,  made  it 
appear  that  topics  were  dangerous ;  for 
notwithftanding  the  preparations  of  lead, 
commonly  ufed  on  this  occafion,  are  feda- 
tives,  and,  when  properly  managed,  abate 
inflammation,  yet  when  joined  with  fpirit 
of  wine,  troches  of  Rhazes,  lime-water, 
&c.  they  are  incapable  of  preventing  mif- 
chicf ;  nor  have  they  in  themfelves  any 
power  or  tendency  to  promote  a  difchargc 
by  the  (kin,  but  rather  to  prevent  it.  It 
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js  not,  therefore,  any  wonder  if  ill  confe- 
.quences,  fuch  as  repelling  the  morbific 
matter,  bringing  on  mortifications,  and 
other  like  accidents,  mould  frequently 
happen  from  remedies  perfectly  capable  of 
inflaming  the  ve(Tels  and  obftrucling  tran- 
spiration ;  of  which  there  are  inftances  to 
be  met  with  on  record  :  and  it  was  pro- 
bably owing  to  accidents  brought  on  by 
this  mode  of  proceeding,  that  fome  writers 
have  forbidden  the  ufe  of  outward  appli- 
cations. 

The  inflammation,  if  left  to  itfelf,  would, 
no  doubt,  frequently  become  exceedingly 
troublefome ;  which  put  practitioners  up- 
on the  fearch  for  external  remedies. 
Thofe  who  adopted  the  chimerical  opi- 
nion, that  a  volatile  acid  occafioned  the 
mifchief,  aclvife  chalk,  in  powder,  to  be 
ftrewed  upon  the  inflamed  part ;  and 
pthers,  who  feem  to  have  proceeded  with- 
out any  principles  to  ad:  upon,  employed 
either  empirical  remedies,  or  fuch  as  an 

ill- 
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ill-grounded  theory  fuggefted.  Some  uied 
fomentations  of  foap,  others  medicated 
bags  filled  with  elder-flowers,  moiftened 
with  wine  and  water,  or  vinegar  ;  fome, 
a  deception  of  fheep's  dung  in  wine ; 
while  others  again  employed  epithems, 
compofed  of  Venice  treacle ,  and  fpirit  of 
wine.  Some  thought  lixivium  and  oil  a 
better  remedy  ;  others  preferred  a  poultice 
made  of  oatmeal  and  water,  without  boil- 
ing ;  fo  fearful  were  they  of  any  thing 
un&uous  coming  to  the  affe&ed  part.  A 
variety  of  other  remedies  were  employed 
by  different  prefcribers,  and  fuch  uncer- 
tainty in  the  mode  of  proceeding  will  ever 
be  the  confequence  when  common  fenfe 
is  not  the  ftandard  of  practice. 

In  this  ftate  of  diforderly  pradice  Hoff- 
man, who  muft,  in  this  inftance,  be  dired- 
ed  chiefly  by  theory,  adhered  to  the  me- 
thod of  applying  dry  medicated  powders  \ 
and  modern  phyficians  have  followed  his 
plan,  though  they  have  fubftituted  wheat- 
flour, 
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flour,  or  Peruvian  bark  in  powder,  as  more 
proper  remedies.   So  firmly  were  the  fa- 
culty perfuaded,  by  copying  from  one 
writer  to  another,  that  topics  were  pre- 
judicial, that  even  Dr.  Mead  cautioned 
againft  the  ufe  of  hot  fomentations  and 
cooling  ointments  in  this  difeafe.    But  the 
queftion  is,  did  Dr.  Mead,  or  any  former 
writer,  ever  fee  any  inconvenience  from 
cooling  ointments  or  emollient  cataplafms? 
or  did  he  adopt  this  doctrine,  which  we 
have  feen  arofe  in  fpeculation,  from  its 
becoming  an  axiom,  by  being  long  con- 
tinued in  medical  books  ?  The  mifchief 
was  certainly  occafioned  by  the  heating, 
and  not  by  the  cooling  topics  ;  and  why 
they  both  equally  grew  into  difcredit,  has 
already  been  explained. 

I  know,  indeed,  that  mortifications 
have  happened  in  this  difeafe,  under  the 
ufe  of  emollients  :  for  inftance,  Hildanus* 
gives  the  cafe  of  a  farmer,  where  a  phleg- 

*  Ob.  Jxxxii.  p,  59. 

monoide 
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monoide  eryfipelas  of  the  hand  and  arm 
being  anointed  with  oil  of  rofes,  the  in- 
flammation increafed,  and  a  mortification 
feized  the  whole  hand.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  increafe  of  inflammation 
and  enfuing  mortification  were  owing  to 
this  remedy ;  they  more  probably  arofe 
from  the  ftrength  of  the  difeafe,  which  the 
oil  was  incapable  of  fubduing.  Mortifi- 
cation is  a  natural  termination  cf  this  dif- 
eafe,when  the  inflammation  cannot  be  kept 
within  bounds ;  and  this  will  fometimes 
happen  under  the  moft  judicious  manage- 
ment. Hildanus's  cafe  feems  to  have  been 
a  local  mortification  of  the  {kin,  and  I  have 
feen  many  inftances  of  this  fort ;  plenty 
of  good  matter  appears  underneath,  and 
they  terminate  happily  with  mild  digeft- 
ives,  after  the  feparaiion  has  taken  place, 
under  an  emollient  poultice.  *. 

I  have  feen  horrid  confequences  from 
the  practice  more  generally  recommended ! 

*  See  Mortification. 

If 
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If  no  application  is  ufed  where  the  dif- 
eafe  is  confiderable,  the  inflammation  in- 
creafes,  the  parts  grow  more  irritable, 
greater  pain  with  a  more  violent  fever 
follow,  and  a  local  mortification  may  be 
the  fatal  remit.    If  flour,  or  medicated 
powders  are  ufed,  all  we  can  expect  from 
them  is  to  drink  up  the  matter  which  ex- 
udes ;  and,  by  forming  a  cruft,  they  be- 
come very  troublefome,  if  they  do  not  pro- 
duce bad  confequences.    W e  have  already 
cited  a  cafe,  where  a  mortification  and 
death  followed  the  application  of  wheat- 
flour  ;  and  we  have  lately  feen  a  mortifi- 
cation brought  on  in  a  faronycha  maligna 
by  the  fame  remedy  :  for  though  wheat- 
flour  has  not  any  property  in  itfelf  deftruc- 
tive  to  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  yet 
it  fuiFers  the  difeafe  to  increafe  without 
interruption  till  it  fometimes  deftroys  the 
part  it  affects.  Nor  are  wool,  fir,  cabbage, 
or  vine  leaves,  which  fome  have  recom- 
mended, to  be  depended  upon,  except  in 

flight 
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flight  cafes  ;  and  whether  a  different  me- 
thod of  proceeding  where  topics  are  necef- 
fary  is  not  preferable,  will  hereafter  appear. 
But  to  remove  every  prejudice  brought  on 
by  theorifts,  let  us  firft  examine  the  prac- 
tice of  thofe,  whofe  medical  department 
enabled  them  to  be  better  judges  of  the 
effects  of  outward  remedies. 

Is  there  a  more  cooling  ointment  than 
the  ceratum  ex  aqua  frigida  Galeni  ;  and 
was  it  not  ufed  for  many  centuries  with- 
out impeachment  ?    Aquapendens,  after 
collecting  together  almoft  all  that  had  been 
written  upon  the  fubject,  and  maturely 
confidering  the  matter,  advifes  the  ufe  of 
oil  of  almonds,  a  decoction  of  mallows, 
and  oil  of  violets,  to  an  eryfipelas  in  the 
head  and  face,  when  heat  and  pain  made 
them  neceffary  :  and  furely,  if  thefe  topics 
were  proper  when  the  inflammation  in 
this  part  was  great,  they  could  not  be  un- 
fafe  where  the  difeafe  was  lefs  violent,  or 
when  feated  in  a  lefs  important  part  of  the 
bodv. 

Peter 
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Peter  Lowe  *,  from  his  own  practice, 
recommends  the  cerate  of  Galen,  the  un- 
guentum  alb.  camphor,  or  a  cataplafm, 
compofed  of  barley-flour,  linfeed,  oxy- 
crate,  powder  of  chamomile  and  oil.  Scul- 
tetus  f  fays,  he  has  cured  innumerable 
eryfipelata  of  the  extremities  with  a  Am- 
ple liniment,  not  neglecling  internally  the 
ufe  of  univerfals,  and  cooling  remedies. 

Wifeman  talks  of   the  current  doc- 
trine and  remedies  generally  ufed ;  but 
fays,  "  in  a  critical  eryfipelas,  a  cerate  of 
"  white  wax  and  oil  hath  hitherto  ferved 
"  my  purpofe ;  and  as  the  blifters  arife,  I 
"  cut  them  to  prevent  erofion."  Indeed, 
he  fometimes  fomented  the  part  with  a 
decodion  of  fage,  and  fope  diifolved  in  it, 
or  milk,  before  he  applied  this  cerate ; 
and  he  adds,  the  unguentum  nutritum^  with 
a  third-part  populeon,  is  proper.  But 
when  the  eryfipelas  was  in  the  face,  he 

*  Lib.  iv.  p.  102.  j 
■f  Armament  Chirur.  p.  304. 

A  a  was 
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was  led  by, the  common  opinion,  that  a 
different  method  muft  be  purfued  ;  and 
applied  lime-water  and  linfeed  oil,  fhaken 
together,  or  the  remedy  which  is  now 
called  the  vegeto  mineral-water  of  Gou- 
lard, mixed  with  oil :  but  if  thefe  were 
fafe,  was  not  there  more  fafety  in  his  fim- 
ple  cerate,  which  is  free  from  aftringency  B 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Turner,  who 
forbids  cold,  repelling,  or  reftringing  ap- 
plications ;    "  but  why  un&ions  of  all 
**  kinds,  fays  he,  and  without  exception 
"  of  cafes,  as  they  are  by  fome,  mould  be 
"  forbidden,  I  cannot  fee  :  nor,  perhaps, 
"  mall  we  find  a  better,  efpecially  upon 
"  the  remote  or  extreme  parts,  than  are 
"  the  oil,   and  unguent  em-  ex  floribus  cum 
"  cortice  interiore  at  que  folici  fambuci  pre- 
" par at a,  which  by  relaxing  the  jibrillce 
"  abate  the  tenfion,  and  thereby  take  off 
*c  the  pain  and  inflammation."  Never- 
thelefs  he  could  not  get  quite  clear  of  the 
prejudices  of  education ;  and,  therefore,, 

advifes 
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advifes,  by  way  of  caution,  an  epithem  of 
camphorated  brandy,  where  the  difeafe  is 
ieated  near  the  brain !  Can  there  be  a 
flronger  inftance  to  mew  how  far  theory 
will  operate  againft  common  fenfe  ? 

'  Heifter  adopted  the  doctrine  that  acids, 
fat,  and  oily  things,  obftruct  tranfpiration ; 
and  of  courfe  advifes  the  applications  be- 
fore recommended  by  thofe  in  the  fame 
perfuafion  *.  But  amidft  the  praife  of 
liquid,  fpirituous,  and  dry  applications, 
he  departs  from  his  principles  in  adding, 
"  we  need  not  fay  much  here  of  the  green 
"  internal,  or  middle  bark  of  elder,  whofe 
"  eminent  virtue  in  inflammations  is  al- 
n  moft  known  by  every  body,  and  has 
"  been  this  long  time  confirmed  by  con- 
"■  ftant  experience."  But  furely,  if  this 
emollient  is  fo  highly  ufeful,  drying  pow- 
ders could  not  be  recommended  with  equal 

•  Their  theory  had  carried  them  to  the  application 
of  rob  of  elder,  fpread  upon  biut  paper,  which  was  not 
only  free  from  any  thing  fat  or  oily,  but  alfo  from  the 
fceceflary  properties  to  abate  infummation. 

A  a  2  pro- 
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propriety.  Indeed,  we  have  feen  other 
writers,  of  much  experience,  fpeak  of  the 
good  effects  of  cooling  ointments,  and 
emollient  cataplafms  in  this  difeafe ;  and 
yet  were  fo  deterred  from  their  ufe,  by 
the  cautions  they  met  with  in  books,  that 
they  durft  not  recommend  them  ! 

However,  we  may  eafily  diftinguifh, 
that  part  of  their  practice,  where  theory 
took  place ;  and  have  not  they  faid  enough 
to  evince  that  applications  which  are  emol- 
lient, cooling,  and  lie  eafy  upon  the  part, 
are  fafe  and  ufeful  ?  We  might  have  col* 
le&ed  a  multiplicity  of  facts  from  other 
writers  to  the  fame  purpofe,  but  thefe  fpe- 
cimens  are  fufficient :  and,  if  the  theory 
they  were  fettered  with,  appears  from  the 
account  we  have  given,  to  have  arifen  in 
imagination  only ;  it  will, be  evident,  that 
abundance  of  ufelefs  cautions  and  bad 
pra&ice  have  unnece(Tarily  beei|  the  con- 
fequence. 

Seeing 
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Seeing  people  fweat  in  the  very  parts 
where  mercurial  ointment  was  daily  rub- 
bed in,  to  bring  On  a  falivation  ;  its  life  in 
a  dropfy,  its  being  fo  very  readily  abforbed 
in  wounds,  and  when  rubbed  upon  the 
body;  that  gouty  feet  fweat  often,  which 
are  wrapped  up  in  jerfey  in  the  oil ;  all 
thefe  inftances  induced  me  to  believe,  that 
oil  did  not  ftop  up  the  pores.    But  to  put 
the  matter  beyond  doubt,  I  perfuaded  a 
perfon  to  have  one  of  his  feet  rubbed  with 
oil  feveral  evenings  together,  and  one 
evening  it  was  wrapped  up  in  an  oil-cafe, 
furrounded  with  flannel,  at  going  to  bed. 
In  the  morning  we  were  convinced,  from 
the  collected  fweat,  that  all  the  doctrine 
about  oil  flopping  up  the  pores,  unlefs 
when  ufed  fo  as  to  over  relax  the  fibres, 
was  groundlefs  and  void  of  truth. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  conftantly  ufed  cooling  emol- 
lient applications  in  this  difeafe ;  nor  have 
I  any  reafon  to  alter  my  practice :  for  I 

A  a  3  am 
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am  Induced  to  believe  the  opinion  that  they 
abate  pain,  and  leflfen  irritability  by  re- 
moving tenfion ;  and  that  fome  of  their 
oily  parts  being  abforbed,  defend  the 
nerves,  more  or  lefs,  againft  irritating  mat- 
ter. If  oily  or  emollient  applications  are 
fo  prejudicial  in  an  eryfipelas,  how  comes 
it  to  pafs  that  they  are  fo  beneficial  in  other 
inflammations,  which  require  exactly  the 
fame  kind  of  treatment  ?  I  have  met  with 
feveral  furgeons  of  experience,  who  ufe 
uncluous  and  emollient  dreffings  in  this 
complaint  without  referve ;  I  am  perfuad- 
ed  the  outcry  againft  them  originated  in 
groundlefs  theory,  and  that  the  apprehen- 
fions  of  fuch  kind  of  topical  remedies  be- 
ing injurious,  can  only  poflefs  the  minds 
of  thofe  who  have  not  examined  the  fub- 
ject,  or  are  wanting  in  experience.  But  I 
fliall  now  lay  down  a  regular  method  of 
Cure,  beginning  with  a  local  eryfipelas. 


CHAP, 


CHAP.  VI. 

OF    A    LOCAL  ERYSIPELAS, 


THIS  diforder  may  arife  from  exter- 
nal accidents,  a  compieat  metaftafis 
of  acrid  matter,  or  from  epidemical  miaf- 
mata  affecting  the  membranes.  Some 
perfons  are  more  liable  to  this  difeafe  than 
others,  and  give  reafon  to  imagine  that 
every  eryfipelas  arifmg  from  an  external 
caufe,  is  not  local  ;  but  that  a  difpofitiori 
in  the  habit  previous  to  the  application  of 
a  blifter,  for  inftance,  is  the  caufe  of  that 
difeafe  fometimes  attending  the  ufe  of  this 
remedy.    On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not 
follow  that  a  materia  morbl  has  lain  dor- 
mant in  the  habit,  and  mews  itfelf  upon 
the  action  of  this  exciting  caufe  ;  as  a 
greater  degree  of  irritability  than  ordinary 
will  occafion  thefe  fymptoms,  and  the  dif- 
eafe may  neverthelefs  be  perfectly  local. 
However,  if  any  doubt  arifes,  it  ma'/  be 
treated  in  the  manner  hereafter  directed 

A  a  4  .  for 
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f°r  the  Seneral  er7flPelas  }  and  we  lay  it 
how  to  be  down  as  an  invariable  rule,  that  whether 

treated.  •'  " 

this  difeafe  when  feated  in  the  head  is  local 
or  not,  always  to  attempt  the  cure  by  pro- 
moting a  difcharge  outwardly:  becaufe 
the  veflels  belonging  to  the  membranes  on 
the  outfide  of  the  fkulj,  having  an  imme- 
diate communication  with  the  membranes 
on  the  infide,  obftruction,  and  its  confe- 
quences;,  may  readily  be  communicated 
from  one  to  the  other ;  whether  from  the 
outfide  veiTels  being  over-loaded  by  the 
difeafe,  or  whether  it  is  repelled  by  impro- 
per applications. 

A  man  received  a  fmall  wound  upon 
his  head,  which  injured  and  laid  the  peri- 
cranium bare  j  but  digeftion  came  on  in 
a  proper  time,  and  a  cure  was  haftening 
forward,  when  he  carelefsly  at  work  ex- 
pofed  his  head  to  a  north-eaft  wind  for 
feveral  hours  together,  without  even  co- 
yering  the  plaifter  with  his  hat.  Upon 
this  the  ulcer  became  dry,  an  eryfipelas 
£>egan  to  appear,  and  in  a  fhort  time  be- 

came 
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ptme  as  truly  formidable  as  any  eryfipelas 
I  had  ever  feen ;  for  the  whole  head  was 
enlarged  to  an  enormous  frze,  fmall  blifters 
began  to  arife,  and  the  patient  had  a  fmart 
fever,  with  a  delirium.  I  knew  the  whole 
of  this  mifchief  arofe  from  the  pericra- 
nium being  obfiructed,  and  inflamed  by 
the  cold  air  ;  and  feeing  that  an  eryfipelas 
is  never  the  confequence  of  large  wounds 
in  the  membranes  where  there  is  a  free 
difcharge,  I  enlarged  the  wound,  which  I 
dreffed  with  digeftives,  and  applied  a 
neutralized  cerate  to  the  whole  head. 
Blood  was  taken  from  the  arm,  and  Glau- 
ber's fait  given  inwardly ;  by  which  means 
an  exudation  arofe  under  the  application, 
the  wound  digefted,  and  as  the  difcharge 
increafed,  the  fever  and  delirium  leffened, 
and  were  foon  entirely  removed  by  thefe 
evacuations.  Now  in  this  inftance,  the 
dangerous  fymptoms  manifeftly  arofe  from 
accumulated  lymph  ;  and  I  have  in  the 
courfe  of  my  practice  feen  many  inftances 
of  the  fame  kind,  which  were  always 

cure4 
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cured  by  bringing  on  a  difcharge  from 
the  part. 

Loealcry-      Local  eryfipelata  of  the  extremities  when 

iipclata  of  n.  , 

the  «tie-  "lght,  require  not  any  treatment  different 

ho^tobe  ^rom  <Wt  defcribed  in  the  method  of  cure 

treated.  -n  a  flmpie  inflammation  of  the  {kin. 

•  By  applying  remedies,  which  render  the 
nerves  infenfible  to  irritation,  we  frequent- 
ly have  it  in  our  power  to  fupprefs  inflam- 
mation ;  and  this  practice  often  prevents 
much  mifchief  in  the  beginning  of  the 
difeafe  of  which  we  are  now  treating. 
And  though  the  inflammation  fhould  have 
made  confiderable  progrefs,  yet  before 
great  obftruction  has  taken  place,  we  have 
feveral  times  feen,  when  feated  in  the  ex- 
tremities, the  Arabian  method  of  applying 
.  linen  cloths,  wet  in  cold-water,  and  re- 
newed as  often  as  they  become  warm, 

»  .    entirely  remove  the  difeafe  by  extinguifh- 

ing  preternatural  heat,  and  perhaps  by 

preventing  an  increafe  of  irritability  in  the 

part.    The  cold  juices  probably  produced 

the  fame  effects,  and  they  frequently  muft 
9  have 
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have  been  fuccefsful,  otherwife  they  could 
*iot  have  flood  their  ground  full  thirteen . 
hundred  years.  It  is  in  this  inftance  where 
the  preparations  of  lead,  either  in  cata- 
plafms,  or  in  ointments,  as  the  cafe  may 
require,  do  good  fervice  by  their  fedative 
quality.    I  have  more  than  once  feen  the 
common  remedy  of  fpirit  of  wine  and  oint- 
ment of  elder,  cure  an  eryfipelas  in  the 
face,  arifmg  from  a  blaft  of  air,  in  a  few 
hours.    Spirit  of  wine,  no  doubt,  is  a 
powerful  fedative ;  but  what  we  have  Repel- 
faid  about  repellents,  takes  place  in  this  bTavoid- 
inftance,  and  I  would  never  apply  it  unlefs  ed,» 
the  difeafe  was  flight,  and  I  was  certain  it 
was  local :  but  it  is  obvious  none  of  thefe 
remedies  can  be  ufed  with  advantage  while 
external  llimuli  interfere.   And  where  the  • 
vefTels  of  the  part  are  much  loaded,  deob- 
ftrueuts,  and  thofe  applications  which  make 
a  difcharge,  mould  take  place  ;  otherwife 
the  juices  accumulating  may  extend  them- 
felves  to  the  membranes  beneath,  and 
occafion  ill  confequences. 

A  woman 
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A  woman  had  an  eryfipelas  on  the  fide 
of  her  face,  which  began  about  the  ear,  and 
extended  itfelf  upward,  covering  part  of 
the  temporal  mufcle,  and  that  part  of 
the  forehead.    Drying  applications  had 
been  ufed,  and  a  diffolution  of  the  mem.r- 
branes  underneath  was  the  confequence. 
Many  finufes  were  formed  adjoining  to 
the  bone,  and  feveral  openings,  which  by 
proper  treatment,  might  have  been  avoid- 
ed, were  neceffary  to  accompliJh.  a  cure  : 
but  the  manner  of  preventing  fuch  acci- 
dents will  be  underftood  from  what  will 
be  faid  of  critical  eryjipelata.  As  to  internal 
treatment,  both  bleeding  and  purging,  if 
neceffary,  may  take  place  with  advantage  ; 
as  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  morbid 
matter  re-entering  the  blood.  Nor  is  there 
any  thing  which  fo  powerfully  renders  the 
whole  ftate  of  the  veffels  pervious,  as  faline 
purges  :  which  together  with  the  external 
treatment  already  mentioned,  will  in  gene- 
ral be  fufficient  for  the  purpofe. 

CHAP, 


CHAP.  VII. 


OF   CRITICAL  ERYSIPELATA. 

EVERY  critical  eryfipelas  is  an  erup- 
tive fever,  that  like  the  fmall-pox 
panes  through  different ftadia\  is  feven  or 
eight  days,  more  or  lefs,  after  breaking 
out,  in  coming  to  a  crifis  ;  and  then  after 
the  fcales  or  incruftations  drop  off,  it  gra- 
dually difappears :  but  differs  from  moll 
other  fevers  of  this  clafs,  the  patient  being 
liable  to  a  return  of  the  fame  difeafe. 

Eryfipelata  of  this  kind  differ  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  acrimony  and  quan* 
tity  of  the  matter  expelled.  If  the  quantity 
is  fmall  and  not  very  acrid,  the  fubfequent 
inflammation  will  be  mild,  the  fkin  only 
being  tinctured  with  the  difeafe.  When 
greater,  the  citron-colour  is  ftronger ;  and 
when  the  difeafe  is  confiderafle,  matter  is 
difcharged,  which  occafions  a  roughnefs 
8  upon 
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upon  the  {kin,  or  little  fcabs  refembling 
bran.    When  flill  more  inveterate,  the 
fldn  is  dilated  and  thickened,  an  ichor  is 
difcharged,  which  by  irritating,  invites  a 
flux  of  humours  from  all  the  neighbour- 
ing parts,  and  forms  fcabs  and  blifters  that 
terminate  in  fuperncial  ulcers  ;  and  in  ex-^ 
cefs  of  acrimony,  the  (kin  is  mortified 
and  diffolved,  unlefs  prevented  by  art. 
How  to  be  —  Now  wherever  matter  is  expelled  from 
treated.     ^g  h^t,  {>z  [s  the  bulinefs  of  the  afliftant 
to  finifh  the  work  which  nature  has  be^ 
gun ;  and  for  this  purpofe  we  fhould  foli- 
cit  a  difcharge  by  the  fkin.    If  the  inflam- 
mation is  flight,  and  gives  little  or  no  di- 
fturbance,  topics  may  not  be  neceffary  ;  as 
the  offending  matter  may  itfelf  tranfpire. 
Where  it  is  great,  the  accumulation  of 
acrid  lymph  may  be  attended  with  the 
moft  untoward  confequences,  by  diiTolv- 
Lng  the  parts  it  immediately  affects  ;  and 
topical  remedies  fliould  be  applied  capable 
of  promoting  a  difcharge>    For  this  pur- 
pofe 
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pofe  a  neutralized  ointment  will  often  be 
found  effectual  ;  but  when  great  inflam- 
mation requires  great  relaxation,  a  neutra- 
lized emollient  cataplafm  is  preferable. 

We  do  not  always  put  the  fame  propor- 
tion of  neutral  fait  into  the  fame  quantity 
of  ointment  or  cataplafm ;  different  de- 
grees of  irritability  requiring  different 
degrees  of  ftrength  in  the  compofition, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  we  vary  purges  in 
different  conftitutions.    This  can  only  be. 
learned  by  attending  carefully  to  the  dif- 
ferent appearances  of  inflamed  parts,  un- 
der different  degrees  of  irritability  ;  to  the 
general  afpecl:  of  the  patient,  to  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  lkin  in  differ  ent  people,  and  to 
the  effects  which  topics  may  at  any  time 
have  produced.    Sedatives  are  often  ad- 
vantageoufly  joined  ;  Glauber's  fait  and 
the  vinegar  of  lead  united  in  a  poultice, 
frequently  mitigate  the  effe&s  of  each 
other,  le|Ten  irritability,  and  remove  ob- 
ftru&ion  at  the  fame  time.    But  as  foon 

as 
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as  a  proper  difeharge  has  been  made,  fti- 
mulants  are  no  longer  neceflary;  and  any 
mild  ointment  will  finim  the  cure. 

Much  depends,  however,  upon  the  man- 
ner of  making  poultices  ;  for  if  they  are 
left  to  the  care  of  people  unacquainted 
with  this  bufinefs,  as  frequently  happens, 
they  commonly  turn  out  very  bad  appli- 
cations, by  becoming  dry  and  inflaming, 
inftead  of  removing  inflammation  front 
the  part.    A  cataplafm  can  never  be  a 
good  one,  without  long  boiling,  which 
gives  it  a  proper  confiftence,  whence  it 
is  lies  eafy  without  hardening  upon  the 
fart.    Four  ounces  of  white  bread  iliced, 
one  quart  of  milk,  and  an  ounce  of  hog's- 
lard,  boiled  flowly  together,  till  the  poul- 
tice acquires  fuch  a  confiftence,  that  it  will 
not  ftick  to  the  hand ;  will  anfwer  every 
end,  that  can  be  expected  from  an  emol- 
lient application.    But  poultices  are  very 
inconvenient  remedies  when  the  difeafe  is 
feated  in  the  head,  or  face  ;  wherefore  we 

here 
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here  prefer  the  other  applications  recom- 
mended, when  the  difeafe  has  rifen  fo  high 
as  to  make  topics  neceflary. 

In  regard  to  bleeding,  I  agree  with 
Hoffman  *,  that  we  may  occafion  a  retro- 
ceffion  of  the  offending  matter,  or  prohibit 
its  expulfion  ;  unlefs4n  plethoric  and  ro- 
buft  conftitutions,  where  it  is  fometimes 
ufeful  by  increafmg  the  a&ion  of  the  vef- 
rels  and  giving  room  for  the  matter  to 
pafs  off.  Where  the  difeafe  does  not  rife 
very  high,  I  juft  keep  the  bowels  open  by 
faline  purges,  and  fuffer  it  to  be  difcharg- 
ed  under  the  applications  advifed  ;  which, 
if  1  can  judge  from  my  own  experience, 
will  always  happen  when  the  crifis  is 
complete.  This  may  be  known  by  the 
rigor  and  fever  terminating  when  the 
inflammation  comes  on ;  and  though  a 
fubfequent  fymptomatic  fever  mould  af- 
terwards appear,  it  will  readily  be  diftin- 
guifhed  by  comparing  it  with  the  fever 

*  Praxis  Clin.  Inflam.  de  Eryfipelacea. 

B  b  '  which 
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which  ufually  accompanies  local  inflam- 
mation. 

■ 

If  the  quantity  of  matter  to  be  dif- 
charged  from  the  blood  is  very  great,  and 
the  topics  do  not  keep  the  veffels  fuffici- 
ently  unloaded,  I  commonly  give  faline 
medicines,- that  will  either  pafs  off  by  fweat 
or  urine  :  on  thofe  days  we  do  not  open 
the  bowels,  nor  do  I  ever  remember  an 
eryfipelas  end  otherwife  than  well,  under 
this  treatment,  when  feated  in  the  extre- 
Critical     mities.    But  when  the  flux  of  humours 

erylipe- 

lataofthe  falls  upon  the  head,  more  active  proceed- 
ed. . 

ings  are  fometimes  necenary,  to  prevent  a 
fuppuration  of  the  membranes  covering 
the  brain.  Therefore  the  doctrine  we 
have  maintained,  about  a  local  eryfipelas 
of  the  head,  holds  good  in  this  inftance  ; 
for  though  critical  eryfipelata  often  require 
feven  or  eight  days  before  they  begin  to 
terminate,  and  will  not  by  any  means  be 
removed  before  that  period;  yet,  if  we 
fuffer  the  veffels  of  the  {kin  to  be  over- 
loaded, 
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loaded,  the  patient  may  be  deftroyed  be- 
fore the  difeafe  has  fpent  itfelf.    This  I 
am  pretty  clear  I  once  faw  happen,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  doctrine  that  topics  were 
improper,  in  a  man  where  the  difeafe, 
after  increafing  fix  or  feven  days,  had 
fwelled  his  whole  head  to  a  prodigious 
fize  indeed,  and  his  face  was  almoft  cover- 
ed with  incrufted  lymph.    His  fever  bore 
no  proportion  to  the  fwelling  ;  he  was 
ftupid  and  infenfible  when  I  flrftfaw  him, 
and  death  prevented  an  opportunity  of 
giving  him  relief.    The  danger  may  be 
eftimated  by  a  delirium  accompanying 
very  great  fwelling ;  and  the  veffels  mould 
be  unloaded  as  quickly  as  poffible,  by  every 
means  in  our  power.    Befide  applications 
which  promote  a  difcharge,  bleeding,  if 
the  ftrength  of  the  patient  will  permit, 
and  larger  dofes  of  purging  neutral  falts 
mould  take  place,  to  make  an  immediate 
derivation  from  the  head. 

B  b  2  Bliftera 
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Blifters  to  the  back,  do  good  fervice  in 
this  inftance,  but  upon  the  head  or  behind 
the  ears,  I  think,  they  fhould  be  applied 
with  caution  ;  becaufe,  for  a  time,  they  in- 
creafe  local  inflammation  when  laid  very 
near  it,  and  where  it  is  already  great,  they 
may  aggravate  the  difeafe.in  fo  important 
a  part  to  the  deftru&ion  of  the  patient, 
before  the  difcharge  they  occafion  can 
poffibly  do  any  good.  Dr.  Freind  *  fays, 
"  experience  has  convinced  me,  that  when 
«i  the  head  is  afte&ed  with  an  eryfipelas, 
"  and  there  comes,  on  a  coma,  a  delirium, 
u  or  convulfions,  wherein  the  brain  is  evi- 
"  dently  attacked,  the  only  hope  is  from 
"  purging."  And  there  cannot  be  any 
doubt,  if  blifters  and  topical  purging  do 
not  fpeedily  remove  the  difeafe,  internal 
medicines  moft  capable  of  rendering  the 
veffels  pervious  mould  be  given ;  for  it  is 
better  to  hazard  the  chance  of  carrying 
the  materia  morbi  off  by  the  bowels,  than 

*  Dc  Feb.  Com.  iv.  28c.  fol.  edit. 

fuffer 
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fuffer  it  to  remain  upon  a  part  where  it 
will  molt  likely  kill  the  patient.  I  have 
feen  the  pradice  of  this  learned  phyfician 
fuccefsful,  where  coma  and  delirium  arofe 
in  this  difeafe  in  ftrong  habits.  Betwixt 
the  days  of  purging  1  commonly  give  fa- 
line  deobftruents  ;  and  the  feet  maybe  put 
in  warm  water.  But  feeing  how  effectually 
the  difcharge  from  a  wound  in  a  local 
eryfipelas  of  the  head,  accomplices  a 
cure,  may  not  making  a  proper  wound 
through  the  pericranium,  and  haftening 
digeftion,  be  an  advifeable  practice  in  this 
inftance,  in  cafes  of  exigency,  where  bli- 
fters  laid  upon  the  back,  and  purging, 
which  make  a  powerful  derivation  from 
the  head,  fail  in  giving  fpeedy  relief? 

This  is  the  treatment  which  I  have  found 
fuccefsful,  when  the  erysipelatous  matter  is 
thrown  off  with  vigour  ;  but  it  fometimes 
happens  that  nature  is  incapable  of  expell- 
ing the  difeafe  properly  :  the  inflamma- 
tion, perhaps  only  juft  fhews  itfelf,  and  a 

B  b  3  fever, 
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When  the  fever,  fometimes  with  delirium,  evinces 
complete."  tnat  the  crifis  is  incomplete  ;  under  which 
circumftances  different  fteps  muft  be  taken. 

After  clearing  the  prima  via  with  a 
clyfter,  with  infufion  of  fena  and  manna, 
or  any  gentle  purge,  nature  mould  be 
affifted  by  warmer  medicines,  in  deter- 
mining the  materia  morbi  to  the  {kin ;  and 
for  this  purpofe  I  have  given  the  puhis 
contraycrvce,  crude  fal  arnmon.  and  Minde- 
rerus's  fpirit  joined,  with  wine-whey  be- 
twixt the  dofes.    The  a&ive  preparations 
of  antimony  fometimes  do  fervice;  blifters 
'  are  often  very  ufeful  ;  and  in  great  low- 
nefs,  mountain  or  Madeira  wine  is  bene- 
ficial.   The  matter  forming  a  common 
abfcefs  in  the  groin  of  a  gentleman  of  re- 
laxed fibres  and  weak  conftitution,  was 
abforbed  in  one  night's  time  ;  and,  except 
wearing  a  foft  mild  plaifler  upon  the  part, 
no  farther  notice,  by  his  own  defire,  was 
then  taken  ;  but  in  about  three  weeks  or 
a  month's  time  he  was  feized  with  a  moft 

violent 
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violent  rigor,  fucceeded  by  a  high  fever ; 
and  a  very  flight  eryfipelas  mewed  itfelf 
upon  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  near 
to  the  place  where  the  tumor  firft  ap- 
peared. 

An  antimonial  fever-powder  was  given, 
which  procured  feveral  ftools,  and  brought 
on  a  gentle  fweat.  A  blifter  was  applied 
to  the  inflamed  part,  which  increafed  the 
eryfipelas  greatly.  His  pulfe  forbid  great 
evacuation.  The  fudorifics  juft  mention- 
ed were  prefcribed,  under  which  treatment 
he  foon  recovered.  Sometimes  I  have  ap- 
plied finapifms  to  the  inflamed  part,  which 
have  had  a  defirable  effect ;  but  whenever 
nature  fhews  this  embarraffment  in  her 
work,  no  time  fhould  be  loft;  for  the 
eryfipelatous  matter  will  frequently  recede 
in  a  few  hours,  and  every  attempt  may 
be  incapable  of  relieving  the  patient.  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  difeafe,  the  bark,  either 
alone  or  joined  with  fnake-root,  may  be 
advantageoufly  given,   if  the  patient's 

3  b  4  ftrength 
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ftrength  requires  fuch  affiftances.  This 
kind  of  eryiipelas,  or  rather  eryfipelatous 
fever,  is  fometimes  epidemical,  feizing 
thofe  of  weakened  relaxed  habits :  per- 
haps the  eryfipelas  Mr.  Bromfield  *  fpeaks 
of,  was  of  this  fpecies,  where,  for  the  moft 
part,  the  patient  died  under  bleeding, 
purging,  and  cooling  medicines  ;  while 
thofe  fupported  by  cordials  and  the  bark, 
applying  blifters  as  they  became  neceffary, 
and  keeping  the  bowels  open  with  clyflers, 
jnoftly  recovered. 

Some  people  are  fubjed:  to  frequent  re- 
turns of  an  eryfipelas,  owing  moftly,  I 
believe,  to  the  abforption  of  crude  matter, 
which  ought  to  have  been  difcharged  at 
the  place  pointed  out  by  nature  ;  becaufe 
I  have  feveral  times  feen  it  happen  where 
I  could  trace  it  from  the  time  matter  in, 
an  abfcefs  and  eryfipelata  had  difappeared 
without  any  fenfible  exudation  or  dis- 
charge.   And  notwithftanding  every  ery- 

*  Chirurg.  Obf.  p.  108.  vol.  i. 

fipelas 
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fipelas  which  afterward  appears,  is  an  ef- 
fort of  nature  to  difcharge  the  offending 
matter  ;  yet  not  getting  through  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  veffels,  it  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  returns  into  the  habit,  and  lays  the 
feeds  of  a  future  inflammation. 

I  have  frequently  tried  purges,  and  the 
purging  waters,  in  this  inftance,  without 
any  other  effect  than  prolonging  the  in- 
tervals of  inflammation  ;  nor  have  I  feen. 
any  better  fuccefs  from  a  long  courfe  of 
alteratives  and  deobftruents  :  fo  difficult  is 
it  to  eradicate  particular  kinds  of  matter 
by  medicines,  when  it  has  tainted  the  ha- 
bit.   But  if  a  difcharge  is  procured  from 
the  part,  whenever  the  inflammation  comes 
on,  and  the  running  is  continued  by  the 
application  of  proper  remedies  as  long  as 
poffible,  the  matter  expelled  will  be  pre- 
vented from  returning  into  the  fyftem,  and 
more  eafe  enfue,  provided  the  patient  lives 
upon  a  light  cooling  diet,  and  avoids  eve- 
ry kind  of  food  which  is  fat  or  greafy  : 

for 
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for  flit  or  oily  things  increafe  this  difeafe, 
as  Guido  de  Gauliaco  long  fince  obferved, 
and  as  experience  has  ever  fince  taught. 

Hitherto  we  have  chiefly  confidered 
eryfipelata  as  affecting  a  particular  part 
only,  though  we  have  already  fhewn  that 
this  difeafe  fometimes,  more  or  lefs,  in- 
vades all  the  membranes  in  the  body.  We 
mall  now  more  fully  treat  of  that  matter, 
beginning  with  the  eryfipelas  which  ap- 
proaches neareft  to  a  common  inflamma- 
tion.   It  is  attended  with  eryfipelatous 
efflorefcences  ;  but  as  the  difeafe  I  allude 
to,  has  not  been  reprefented  in  this  light,  I 
will  defcribe  a  cafe  which  laftely  fell  under 
my  care  ;  and  recollection  will  prefent  to 
the  minds  of  thofe  converfant  in  bufinefs, 
a  variety  of  inftances,  which  muft  have 
happened  under  their  own  obfervation;  as 
different  degrees  of  this  complaint  are  far 
from  being  uncommon. 

A  woman,  about  forty-five  years  of  age, 
was  feized  with  a  fever,  for  which  me  was 

tWlQQ 
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twice  bled  ;  and  fome  medicines  had  been 
given  before  I  faw  her.    In  about  fix  days 
from  the  feizure,  an  eryfipelatous  effloref- 
cence  appeared  upon  her  legs,  arms,  and 
breaft  ;  her  throat  was  inflamed,  and  fore ; 
{he  had  a  violent  cough,  with  a  difficulty 
of  breathing  ;  and  complained  of  pain  in 
making  water.     Her  pulfe  was  rather 
weak,  beat  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
ftrokes  in  a  minute,  and  me  was  a  ftran- 
ger  to  reft.    Confidering  this  cafe  to  be 
an  inflammation  of  the  membranes,  I  pur- 
fued  the  antiphlogiftic  plan  ;  but  did  not 
direct  the  lofs  of  more  blood,  becaufe  her 
pulfe,  I  apprehended,  would  not  bear  it. 
Calomel  was  given,  worked  off  with  Glau- 
ber's fait,  and  infufion  of  fena ;  and  fhe 
took  an  anodyne  falinc  draught  every 
night.    Some  oil  and  fyrups  were  given, 
now  and  then,  in  hopes  of  eafmg  her 
cough,  by  leffening  irritability ;  an  emol- 
lient ointment  was  applied  to  the  inflam- 
ed parts  which  were  painful  j  fhe  had 

three, 
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three,  four,  or  five  ftools  every  day,  pro- 
cured by  a  mixture  of  infufion  of  fena, 
regenerated  tartar,  and  manna  ;  and  fhe 
drank  diluting  liquors.  By  this  method 
fhe  began  to  fjpit  freely,  her  difficulty  of 
breathing  diminifhed,  her  cough  ceafed, 
and,  in  about  a  week,  every  fymptom  of 
inflammation  difappeared.  She  now  fpat 
infpiflated  lymph  refembling  matter,  and 
fome  light  cooling  bitters  finifhed  the  cure. 
Nor  did  I  purfue  flow  and  continued  purg- 
ing without  experience,  having  repeatedly 
found  it  fuccefsful  in  firnilar  complaints. 

A  young  man,  after  riding  in  an  open 
carriage  two  exceeding  cold  frofiy  days, 
was  feized  with  a  fwelling  about  his  thrbat 
and  face ;  a  fever  came  on,  the  mem- 
branes  on  the  infide  of  his  throat  were  in- 
flamed, they  had  an  eryfipelatous  appear- 
ance, and  in  a  few  days  more,  an  eryfipe- 
latous efflorefcence  prefented  itfelf  all  over 
the  body.  His  pulfe  at  one  hundred  and 
twenty  was  rather  full,  and  his  lungs 
c  feemed 
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feemed  to  be  loaded.  He  was  ftrong  and 
vigorous,  and  the  diieafe  appearing  to  be 
a  Jimpk  inflammation  of  the  membranes 
only,  from  taking  cold,  I  treated  it  on  the 
antiphlogiftic  plan.  He  was  bled  once, 
and  purged  occaftonally  ;  on  the  interme- 
diate days  other  cooling  remedies  were 
given,  and  emollient  gargarifins  were  daily 
ufed ;  under  which  treatment  he  fpat  up 
foetid  matter  from  his  lungs  and  throat, 
and  fpeedily  recovered. 

On  Eryfipelata  occafioned  by  contagious 
MiaJ'mata. 

MIASMATA  occafioning  an  eryfipe-  Eryfipeias 
las,  feize  upon  thofe  membranes  moft  ex-  a&v£t 
pofed  to  their  effe&s,  and  therefore  the 
membranes  lining  the  throat  and  ftomach, 
are  the  parts  on  which  the  difeafe  firfl: 
Ihews  itfelf.  This  in  the  besinnino-  is 
local,  as  is  evident  from  an  immediate  flop 
being  fometimes  put  to  the  complaint,  by 

warn- 
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warning  off  the  materia  morbt  in  the  ope- 
ration of  a  vomit.  But  if  this  ftep  is  neg- 
lected at  the  very  onfet,  while  the  miaf- 
mata  lodging  upon  the  mucus,  natural  to 
thefe  parts,  may  be  readily  warned  off, 
they  lay  hold  of,  and  inflame  more  deeply, 
the  membranes  which  line  the  fauces,  &c. 
and  from  thence  all  the  mucous  membranes 
in  the  body.  Becaufe,  not  only  the  mem- 
branes lining  the  nofe,  ears,  urethra,  and 
vagina,  become  affected  ;  but  the  effloref- 
cence  we  have  fpoken  of,  appears  in  the 
{kin,  and  mews  that  the  other  parts  of  the 
body  are  equally  affe&ed.  Wherefore  this 
is  not  a  crifis,  as  fome  have  imagined,  but 
the  characteriftic  of  an  inflamed  membrane, 
and  a  fymptom  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  difeafe. 

Now  different  kinds  of  miafmata  pro- 
duce different  effects,  and  muff  be  treated 
accordingly;  reflecting  on  the  variety  that 
may  again  arife  from  the  feafon  of  the 
year,  with  the  fituation  and  habit  of  the 
patient.    But  in  every  inftance,  corrojlve 

matter 
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matter  will  inflame  the  membranes  it  hap- 
pens to  feize  on.  In  confequence,  if  not 
prevented,  they,  like  membranes  affected 
with  inflammation  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  will  putrify  and  feparate  in  rags ; 
ulcers  will  be  formed,  and  extend  them- 
felves,  by  the  acrid  matter  they  produce, 
inviting  by  irritation  a  flux  of  humors 
to  the  parts  ;  and  the  whole  body  will  be 
contaminated  by  matter  abforbed. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  inflammations  of  In  vvnat 

manner 

the  membranes  in  the  prima  via  mould  be  treat- 
ed* 

be  treated  with  the  fame  intentions  as  an 
external  inflammation  under  the  fame  pre- 
dicament ;  for  we  fhould  immediately  at- 
tempt to  remove  from  the  parts  affected, 
the  Jwnulus  or  materia  morbi.  If  we  fail 
.  of  fuccefs,  we  mould,  if  pofhble,  fubdue 
the  inflammation  that  takes  place  by  dif- 
cuffion ;  but  if  putrefaction  unavoidably 
comes  on,  we  are  to  correct  the  acrid  mat- 
ter, and  difcharge  it  occafionally,  to  pre- 
vent its  being  with  force  abforbed  into  the 

2  habit. 
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habit.  Such  other  internal  medicines, 
mould  at  the  fame  time  be  given,  as  are 
capable  of  fupporting  the  patient's  ftrength, 
and  of  correcting  its  virulency  when  got 
into  the  blood ;  becaufe  all  malignant 
matter  leffens  or  deftroys  nervous  energy. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1779,  an 
epidemic  eryfipelas  prevailed  in  this  place, 
and  neighbourhood,  beginning  in  the  fau- 
ces and  throat,  and  extending  itfelf  over 
the  whole  body  ;  called  the  fcarlet  fever, 

or-  fcarlatina  anginoja  as  defcribed  by  Dr« 
Withering,  of  Birmingham.  The  inflam- 
mation in  the  throat  was  of  the  eryfipela- 
tous  kind,  but  approached  nearer  to  the 
angina  infiammaioria  than  commonly  hap- 
pens. I  never  faw  a  difeafe  fo  fuddenly 
fatal  if  negleded,  or  fo  readily  cured  if 
taken  in  time.  The  two  perfons  firft 
feized  in  this  town  were  a  brother  and 
lifter,  the  one  feventeen,  and  the  other 
about  twenty  years  of  age ;  ficknefs,  vo- 
miting, and  loofenefs  came,  on,  but  fo  far 

from 
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from  being  violent ;  that  the  family  ima- 
gined thefe  fymptoms  would  of  them- 
felves  foon  difappear,  and  therefore  neg- 
lected to  call  in  timely  advice.  Nor 
did  they  complain  of  their  throats,  other- 
wife  than  that  they  feemed  rather  raw  ; 
but  they  had  great  weight  at  the  pre- 
cordia,  great  deje&ion  of  fpirits,  a  flight 
delirium,  their  eyes  had  a  ferret-like  ap- 
pearance, their  pulfe  was  exceeding  quick 
and  very  feeble,  and  they  both  died  in, 
about  eight  and  forty  hours  from  their 
firft  feizure,  with  all  the  fymptoms  of 
nervous  power  being  deRroyed.  We 
obtained  leave  to  open  the  boy,  and,  to 
our  great  furprife,  found  not  the  leaft 
veftige  of  fo  violent  a  difeafe  :  the  whole 
vifcera  were  perfectly  found,  free  from 
any  figns  of  inflammation  ;  the  infide  of 
the  ftomach  was  not  in  the  leaft  eroded, 
but  the  gall-bladder,  and  its  duds,  were 
loaded  with  bile,  which  might  probably 
arife  from  that  irritation  with  which  the 

C  c  vifcera 
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vifcera  in  the  abdomen  were  manifestly 
affe&ed.  The  vomiting  and  purging 
probably  aroie  from  this  caufe ;  and  as 
neither  inflammation  nor  putridity  ap- 
peared, the  fudden  death,  and  the  fymp- 
toms  attending  it,  feemed  to  be  owing  to 
the  contagious  miafmaia  being  power- 
fully fedative,.  and  that  it  had  alone  de- 
ftroyed  thefe  two  people  by  extending  its 
deadly  influence  from  the  nerves  of  the 
prima  vice  to  the  whole  nervous  fyftem. 
Nor  are  an  irritating  and  a  fedative  power 
-in  the  fame  fubftance  incompatible,  as 
many  are  known  to  have  both  thefe  pro- 
perties. 

In  the  firll  patient  I  prefcribed  for  in 
this  cafe,  the  affe&ion  at  her  flomacli 
feemed  to  indicate  a  vomit ;  fhe  com- 
plained of  an  acidity  upon  it,  and  had 
not  had  a  ftool  that  day  ;  wherefore  I  gave 
a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  emetic  tartar,  ten 
grains  of  magnefia,  and  the  fame  quantity 
of  rhubarb  in  powder,  to  be  repeated  ac- 
cording" 
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Cording  to  its  operation  :  but  two  dofes 
procured  fufficient  evacuation,  and  the 
patient  was  quite  well  the  next  day. 
After  this,  I  found  that  vomiting  and 
purging,  almoft  conftantly,  if  properly 
purfued,  put  an  end  to  the  diforder  ;  and 
in  fome  inftances  purging  with  calo- 
mel and  falts,  or,  in  the  very  beginning, 
wTith  falts  alone,  wrere  quite  fufficient  to 
prevent  farther  mifchicf.  So  effe^ual 
was  any  remedy  that  cleared  the  firft 
paflages  of  the  materia  morbi,  that  a 
young  fellow  was  cured  by  large  draughts 
of  gruel.  He  was  butler  in  a  gentleman's 
family,  betwixt  twenty  and  thirty  years 
of  age,  and,  along  with  a  fore  throat, 
was  feized  with  a  purging,  vomiting,  pain 
at  the  prsecordia,  and  fuch  a  violent  de- 
premon  of  fpirits,  that  the  family  was 
apprehenfive  he  was  in  great  danger  ;  but 
having  feen  the  effects  of  vomiting  and 
purging,  among  the  other  fervants,  they 
determined  (that  no  time  might  be  loft, 
C  c  2  being 
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being  at  fome  diftance)  to  encourage  them 
by  very  large  and  frequent  draughts  o£ 
water-gruel,  which  had  the  defired  effect ; 
for  it  palled  both  ways  very  freely,  and 
next  day  he  was  well.    Nor  is  the  death 
of  thofe,   where  a  purging  fpontane- 
ouily  fupervenes,  any  objection  to  carry- 
ing the  difeafe  off  in  part  by  the  bowels  ; 
for  we  are  to  remember,  that  thofe  who- 
lived,  bore  much  greater  evacuation. down- 
ward than  thofe  who  died-;  becaufe  in  the- 
latter  the  - materia  morbi,  though  it  purg- 
ed and  vomited,  did  not  carry  itfelf  offv 
but,  accumulating,  killed  the  patient  by 
its  fedative  property   acting  upon  the 
nerves  :  whereas 'both,  vomits  and  purges, 
prevented  this  cataftrophe  by  removing, 
the  offending  caufe.     Whether  this-  rea- 
fon  for  the  different  effects  of  fpontaneous- 
and  artificial-purging  be  true  or  falfe,  we- 
can  with  truth-  aver,  that  vomits  never 
anfwered  perfectly  well- without  they  alio. 

purged ;  and  that  we  have  leen  many  in. 

a  which: 
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which  the  difeafe  was  nipped  in  the  bud, 
and  cured  by  purging  alone.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  we  did  not  neg'lecl:  applications  to 
the  throat ;  for  notwithstanding  this  was 
only  attacking  a  part  of  the  difeafe,  yet, 
as  it  gave  the,  patients  relief,  and  made 
them  fwallow  with  more  eafe,  it  was  a 
circumftance  worth  attending  to.  The 
remedy  we  had  recourfe  to  on  this  occa- 
fion  in  the  beginning,  was  a  very  common 
one,  compofed  of  equal  parts  of  fugar 
and  nitre,  which  penetrates  into  the  in-r 
flamed  parts,  ftimulates  them  to  difcharge 
their  contents,  and  by  unloading,  miti- 
gates this  part  of  the  difeafe.  A  fcruple 
of  this  powder,  fuffered  to  diffolve  in  the 
throat  about  every  two  or  three  hours, 
brought  on  a  free  evacuation  of  faliva 
and  phlegm ;  the  mouth  and  fauces  were 
warned  with  barley-water  after  it  was 
diffolved,  and  had  brought  on  a  fpitting  : 
nor  were  we  fcrupulous  of  ufing  it,  be- 
£aufe  it  is  in  the  hands  of  every  old  wo-r 

C  c  3  man ; 
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man  ;  for  after  forty  years  experience,  I  k 
dp  not  know  any  other  remedy  fo  certain 
and  effectual  in  promoting  a  difcharge, 
and  thereby  removing  inflammation  in  the 
throat :  nor  did  it  often  fail  in  the  pre- 
fent  inftance,  by  repeating  it  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  to  do  more  or  lefs  fervice  ; 
and  frequently,  I  think,  where  the  diforder 
was  not  carried  off  in  the  very  beginning, 
prevented  a  feparation  of  fome  parts  of 
the  membranes,  in   the  throaty  taking 
place. 

However,  where  evacuations  were  not 
at  all,  or  but  imperfectly  made  in  the  be- 
ginning,  and  the  diforder,    owing  to 
conftitution,  did  not  kill  the  patient  in  a 
day  or  two,  all  or  moft  of  the  membranes 
in  the  body  became  inflamed  ;  as  was  evi- 
dent from  the  efflorefcence  coming  on, 
and  from  the  noftrils,  ears,  and  fome  other 
natural  paflages  being  affected;  attended 
with  a  fever,  in  which  the  {kin  was  very 
hot,  and  the  pulfe  feldom  lefs  than  one 

6  hundred 
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hundred  and  thirty  ftrokes  in  a  minute, 
often  more  :  even  under  thefe  circum- 
fhinces  emetic  tartar,  by  clearing  the  primae 
vise,  frequently  removed  all  the  fymptoms, 
and  fairly  evinced  the  conne  xion  between 
this  and  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 

But  the  membrane  lining  the  alimen- 
tary canal  by  this  time,  in  fome  places, 
became  dead  white  and  feparated,  and 
an  ichor,  like  the  ichor  from  an  ulcerated 
eryfipelas  in  the  face,  was  difcharged  upon 
the  neighbouring  parts ;  which  no  doubt 
proved  a  fames  morbi^  by  irritating  the 
inteftinal  canal.  It  was  evident  from  the 
excoriation  which  fometimes  appeared  a- 
bout  the  anus,  that  the  whole  of  this 
tube  was  more  or  lefs  afFecled  with  the 
difeafe  ;  and  if  a  vomit  or  two  did  not  re- 
lieve the  patient,  we  had  recourfe  to  thofe 
means  which  were  likely  to  correct  the 
ichor  lodged  in  the  bowels,  to  defend  the 
•parts'  againft  its  acrimony,  and  to  carry  it 

C  c  4  pJBF 
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off  occafionally,  with  fafety  to  the  pa- 
tient. 

For  thefe  purpofes  we  had  the  ulcers  in 
the  throat  touched  two  or  three  times  a 
day  with  a  mixture  of  honey  of  rofes, 
and  fpirit  of   fait,   and  now  and  then 
warned  them  with  tindure  of  rofes,  or 
Port  wine  and  water,  or  the  like  ;  or 
fometimes,  where  the  mouth  and  throat 
felt  very  fore  and  raw,  we  advifed  the  pa- 
tient to  fwallow  gradually  a  kind  of  linftus 
made  of  conferve  of  mawl  flowers,  honey 
of  rofes,  and  Armenian  bole.    But  we 
Syringing  carefully  avoided  fyringing,  as  a  method 
injurious.    capable  0f  doing  the  greateft  injury.  I 

firft  took  the  hint  from  the  bad  fuccefs  of 
a  fur-eon  in  the  cure  of  fore  throats,  who 
■  •  was  fond  of  this  praftice.  Indeed,  he 
frequently,  I  am  convinced,  loft  his  pa- 
tients by  attempting  to  fubdue  the  difeafe 
by  norm  ;  and  in  one  inftance  I  knew  he 
brought  on  a  mortification  in  a  common 
angina  infiammatorla,  by  irritating  the 

part 
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part  with  the  ftream  from  the  pipe.  A 
warm  fomentation  of  milk  will  frequently 
relieve  inflamed  eyes  ;  but  if  the  fame  ap- 
plication was  impelled  into  the  eye  with 
force  from  the  fyringe,  there  is  not  any 
doubt  but  it  wrould  increafe  the  difeafe.  It 
is  juft  the  fame  in  inflammations  of  the 
tonfils,  &c.  for  the  nerves  are  equally 
expofed,  and  fufceptible  of  equal  imprel- 
fion ;  and  unlefs  they  happen  to  be  de- 
fended with  dead  floughs,  whatever  may 
be  the  nature  of  the  injection,  it  will  moft 
likely  do  harm.  Nor  is  fyringing  ne- 
ceffary,  as  gargarifms,  fumigations,  or 
touching  the  part  with  lint  fixed  upon 
the  end  of  a  ftrong  probe,  and  dipped  in  a 
proper  mixture,  will  anfwer  every  end 
that  is  required. 

In  hopes  of  corre fling  acrid  matter, 
and  defending  the  excoriated  parts  againfh 
its  effects,  well  made  gruel,  with  fpirit  of 
fait  in  it,  fpirit  of  nitre  and  water,  or 
whey  made  of  milk,  water,  and  juice  of 

lemon, 
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lemon,  were  drank  occafionally ;  and 
where  medicines,  to  fupport  the  nervous 
fyftem,  feemed  neceffary,  the  pulvis  con- 
trayervas  was  given.  Spermaceti,  or  wax 
and  fpirit  of  fait,  were  given  in  the  bark 
decoction,  after  the  dead  pieces  of  mem- 
branes began  to  feparate  ;  for  though  we 
no  ways  looked  upon  this  diforder  to  be 
putrid,  unlefs  every  kind  of  ichor  may 
be  faid  to  be  putrid,  yet  we  gave  this  me- 
dicine to  fupport  the  ftrength  of  the  pa- 
tient. For  this  purpofe  wine  and  water 
were  allowed,  and  toward  the  end  of  the 
cure,  wine  alone.  Where  the  heat  forbad 
the  ufe  of  the  bark,  ftarch  and  chamo- 
mile flowers  in  powder,  or  ftarch  and  the 
pulvis  contrayervae,  in  a  draught  compofed 
of  fpirit  of  nitre  and  water,  feemed  to 
anfwer  a  good  end  in  keeping  the  diar- 
rhoea within  bounds  ;  probably  by  mixing 
with  an^l  leffening  the  power  of  the  irri- 
tating matter,  and  in  defending  the  nerves 
of  the  nrft  pafl ages   againft  irritation. 

Spirit 
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Spirit  of  nitre  and  water,  or  toaft  and 
water,  to  which  wine  was  occasionally 
added,  were  commonly  drank  cold  ;  the 
patient  was  kept  cool,  and  above  all,  the 
bowels  were  opened  once  or  twice  a  day, 
with  a  mixture  compofed  of  infufion  of 
fenna,  manna,  and  fpirit  of  vitriol ;  fup- 
pofing  colluvies  of  any  kind  lodging  in 
the  bowels  muft  unavoidably  be  prejudi- 
cial. Under  this  treatment  the  effiorefcence 
died,  the  (kin  became  fcaly  and  rough,  a 
fwelling  of  the  wrifts  and  ancles  refem- 
bling  a  rheumatifm  (the  forerunner  of  a 
recovery)  came  on,  and  upon  thefe  fub- 
liding,  the  patient  was  commonly  reftored 
to  health.    Seeing  the  manner  in  which 
the  miafmata  deftroyed  patients  in  the  firft 
inftance,  and  in  two  more  fimilarinftancee> 
we  were  cautious  in  the  ufe  of  opium  ; 
and  yet,  when  the  diforder  was  advanced, 
reftleffnefs  feemed  to  require  it.  Where- 
fore we  fometimes  gave  three  or  four 
drops  of  laudanum  about  every  eight  or 

ten 
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ten  hours,  in  fome  of  the  medicines  de- 
fcribed  :  and  we  think  without  inconve- 
nience, owing  perhaps  to  the  ftimulus  the 
inflammation  kept  up  through  the  whole 
nervous  fyftem.  However,  it  was  hard  to 
fay  whether  the  patient  received  any  be- 
nefit from  it  or  not,  becaufe  our  general 
plan  was  at  the  fame  time  purfued,  which 
we  had  reafon  to  think  was  right ;  for 
out  of  more  than  two  hundred  thus 
treated,  none  died. 

Sometimes,  when  the  patient  was  not 
deftroyed  in  the  beginning,  and  nothing- 
was  done,  the  difeafe  was  protra&ed  to  a 
great  length.  I  was  called  to  fever al  who 
had  been  ill  three  weeks  or,  a  month ; 
they  were  greatly  emaciated,  had  an  aph- 
thae, a  continued  fever,  with  fcarlet  lips, 
and  an  exceeding  quick  weak  pulfe. 
Even  in  thefe  cafes  we  began  the  cure 
with  fmall  'dofes  of  calomel  and  rhubarb, 
and  repeated  them  occafionally.  Nor  had 
we  reafon  to  repent  of  our  proceedings, 

for 
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for  they  not  only  carried  off"  offending 
matter,  but  fecmingly  made  way  for  the 
life  of  the  bark,  fpirit  of  fait,  &c.  and 
the  patient  often  recovered  while  he  was. 

Itirig  thefe  medicines.  We  never  met 
with  a  pulfe  that  indicated  bleeding,  or 
had  recourfe  to  blifters  ;  becaufe  they 
appeared  to  be  no  ways  neceffary  or  likely 
to  be  ufeful.  Nor  did  we  ever  want  any 
other-  remedies  than  thofe  defcribed,  ex- 
cept that  we  fometimes  laid  fweating 
plaifters  upon  the  throat  at  the  beginning  : 
and  in  an  advanced  ftage  of  the  complaint 
this  application  was  fometimes  neceffary, 
from  the  glands  fwelling  externally  below 
the  ears  ;  and  I  fuppofe  it  did  fervice,  be- 
caufe the  fwelling  fubfided  when  it  was 
timely  applied ;  whereas  in  one  inftance, 
where  nothing  was  done,  I  juftcame  foon 
enough  to  fee  the  boy  dying  of  furToca- 
tion  from  a  fwelling  of  his  face  and 
throat.  I  faw  fome  children  where  no 
evacution  had  been  made,  and  the  diforder 

terminated 
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terminated  in  a  month  or  five  weeks  in  an 
anafarca,  attended  with  bleeding  at  the 
nofe  and  mouth,  and  bloody  fcetid  ftools, 
feemin^ly  from   nervous  energy  being 
gradually  leffened.    But  I  had  very  little 
opportunity  of  afcertaining  a  method  of 
cure  by  experience,  two  out  of  three  pa- 
tients I  vifited,  all  in  the  fame  houfe, 
dying  before  they  could  take  medicines 
fufficient  to  do  any  fervice  ;  and  the  other 
recovered,  after  clearing  the  bowels  with 
gentle  antifeptic  purges,  and  taking  the 
bark  and  elixir  of  vitriol. 
Putrid  e-       Experience,  however,  has  taught  that 
ryfipelas.    mlajmata  producing    internal  eryfipelata 
are  fometimes  feptic ;  yet,  like  thofe  we 
have  been  fpeaking  of,  they  ought  no 
doubt  to  be  removed  in  the  fame  manner 
from  the  parts  they  firft  afFeft,  to  prevent 
putrefaction  and  its  confequences :  and 
there  is  every  reafon  to  believe,  that  the 
putrid  fore  throat,  as  it  is  called,  has  made 
greater  havoek  than  it  would  otherwife 

have 
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have  done,  for  want  of  attention  being 
paid  to  this  particular.  If  putrid  matter 
lodging  upon  the  '{kin  Was  to  bring  on  in- 
flammation, mould  we  not  attempt  to  pre- 
vent its  making  progrefs  by  warning  it 
off?  Why  are  not  the  fame  fteps  to  be 
taken  when  putrid  miafmata  feize  upon 
the  membranes  lining  the  fauces,  &c.  ? 
And  what  reafon  have  we  to  fufpect, 
that  the  fame  treatment  would  not  pre- 
vent the  ill  effects  of  putrid  miafmata^  as 
of  a  poifon,  fcemingly  from  its  mdden 
and  deadly  effects  of  the  moll  deleterious, 
kind  ? 

Indeed,  I  am  fearful  the  wor&putrid  has 
done  much  mifchief  in  this  complaint, 
by  leading  fome  pra&itioners  to  a  more 
early  ule  of  bark  and  myrrh  gargarifm 
than  was  confifient  with  the  true  intentions 
of  cure  :  for  thefe  remedies  in  the  be- 
ginning would  increafe  the  inflammation ; 
nor  would  their  antifeptic  virtues,  perhaps, 
be  able  to  counterbalance  the  evils  thus 

brought 
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brought  on.  Unloading  the  inflamed 
veilels  in  the  throat  by  nitre,  muft  tend 
at  leaft  to  prevent  an  increafe  of  inflam- 
mation in  this  part  ;  and  if  vomiting  and 
purging,  with  the  affiftance  of  gruel,  do 
not  warn  off  the  difeafe,  antifeptics,  if 
they  are  neceflary,  mould  be  given ;  but 
they  fhould  be  of  the  cooling  kind,  fuch 
as  fpirit  of  nitre,  or  fpirit  of  fait,  &c. 
till  a  certain  degree  of  debility  coming  on, 
the  floughs  in  the  throat,  if  any  are 
formed,  begin  to  feparate,  and  then  the 
bark  may  take  place.,  But  I  think,  with 
Dr.  William  Fordyce,  that  it  is  rendered 
more  powerful  by  joining  with  it  fpirit 
of  fait.  I  have  long  been  acquainted 
with  the  powerful  erieds  of  this  antifep- 
tic,  and  have  given  it  in  much  larger 
dofes  than  that  gentleman  prefcribes ; 
having  found,  by  proceeding  gradually, 
that  a  drachm,  or  a  drachm  and  a  half, 
may  be  taken  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four 

hours,  with  fafety  and  advantage.  An 

emuliion 
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emulfion  made  of  bark  decoction,  fper- 
maceti,  and  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  is 
a  convenient  vehicle  to  give  it  in ;  and 
we  thus  attempt  to  correct  putrid  acri- 
mony, and  to  defend  the  nerves  of  the 
inteftines  at  the  fame  time.  Some  are 
great  advocates  for  the  ufe  of  fixed  air  in 
putrid  difeafes,  and  there  is  not  any 
doubt  of  its  having  a  moft  powerful  an- 
tifeptic  property,  being  probably  the  uni- 
verfal  acid  fo  long  known.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  its  fedative  powers  are  equally 
great,  and  Whether  there  is  no  objection 
to  its  ufe  in  thefe  inftances,  experience 
only  can  determine. 

The  ulcers  may  be  touched  with  the 
fpirit  of  fait  and  honey  of  rofes,  before 
defcribed,  and  warned  with  the  gargarifms 
then  mentioned  ;  and  in  cafes  of  great 
putrefaction,  tincture  of  myrrh  and  tine- 
ture  of  rofes  may  be  joined.  It  is  not 
uncommon,  though  the  difeafe  is  of  a 
putrid  nature,  for  fymptoms,  fomewhat 
D  d  refembling 
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refembling  an  angina  injlammalGria,  to 
appear  at  the  onfet ;  but  thefe  arc  of 
inort  continuance,  and  may  be  diilin- 
guifhed  from  inflammation  unaccompa- 
nied-with  putridity  ;  for  the  ar.gina  inflam- 
matoria  takes  its  rife  within  the  gland, 
apd  the  affe&ion  is  confined  to  the  nofc 
which  are  prominent  and  vigorous  -x. 
whereas  in  the  angina  maligna  there  is 
lefs  vigour  in  them,  and  the  neighbouring 
membranes  being  foft  affected  by  an  ex- 
ternal caufe,  an  eryfipelas,  in  a  greater 
or  lefs  degree^  fpreads  itfelf  over  thefauces 
and  throat.  There  is  befides  commonly 
a  weight  and  uneafinefs  at  the  prxcordiar 
with  dejection  of  fpirits  from  the  effects-' 
the  miafmata  have  upon  the  nerves  of  the 
ftomach  ;  all  which  are  fufficient  to  put 
us  upon  our  guard  in  the  treatment  of  the' 
patient.  The  other  fymptoms  have  been 
fo  often,  defcribed  by  different  writers, 
that  it  would  be  taking  up  too  much  of 
the  reader's  time  to  recite  them  ;  and  in*-- 

decide 
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deed,  when  the  caufe  and  feat  of  a  difeafe 
is  known,  the  cure,  if  it  can  be  accom- 
p  ifhed,  readily  follows.     The  bowels 
fhould  be  cccafionally  cleared  of  the  ichor, 
conftantly  draining  into  them,  by  tama- 
rinds and  rhubarb,  or  fome  other  gentle 
antifeptic  purge  ;  but  if,  notwithstanding,- 
it  mould  occafion  a  diarrhea  by  irritating 
the  nerves  of  the  inteflines,  the  num- 
ber of  ftools  may  be  leffened  and  brought 
into  proper  bounds  by  the  powder  com- 
pofed  of  ftarch  and  chamomile  flowers, 
without  any  danger  of  confining  matter 
which  ought  to  be  difcharged.  If  cordials 
become  neceffary  to  fupport  the  patient's 
ftrength,  I  knowr  of  none  better  than  wine. 

Belides  tbefe,  I  have  met  with  another 
kind  of  epidemic  eryfipelas  in  the  throat, 
but  no  ways  dangerous  :  the  fauces,  velum 
palati^  &c.  have  an  erysipelatous  appear-  - 
ance,  and  the  latter  is  puffy.  It  frequent- 
ly difappeared  without  any  affiftance, 
othcrwife  a  dofe  or  two  of  cooling  phyfic, 
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and  a  common  gargarifm  put  an  ,end  to 
the  complaint.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that 
whatever  irritates  the  membranes,  may 
bring  on  this  difeafe,  attended  with  diffe- 
rent effects  or  confequences,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  irritating  caufe  and  the 
fituation  of  the  part  upon  which  it  firit 
acts  ;  or,  in  Sydenham's  words,  that  epi- 
demic eryfipelata  may  vary  according  to 
difference  in  conftitution,  or  years. 


CHAP 
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C    H    A    P.  VIII. 

OF  THE  INFLAMMATORY  RHEUMATISM. 

'TT^  HE  inflammatory  rheumatifm  is  at- 
tended  by  a  fever,  and  feems  to 
border  on  the  eryfipelas  ;   the  inflamed 
parts  having  in  fome  degree  an  eryfipela-  ^c^m^ 
tous  appearance,  owing  probably  to  the  ligaments 

the  feat  of 

membranes  and  ligaments  being  chiefly   this  dif- 
the  feat  of  the  difeafe.    It  is  fometimes 
accompanied  with  an  efflorefcence,  like 
the  inflammation  of  the  membranes  be- 
fore fpoken  cf ;  and  fliews  itfelf  in  dif- 

* 

ferent  parts  of  the  body  at  the  fame  time, 
according  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  affected. 
Neverthelefs  it  is  an  inflammation  of  a 
particular  kind,  that  differs  from  the 
eryfipelas,  and  from  all  other  kind  of  in- 
flammations, in  the  offending  matter  be-  , 
ing  glutinous.    It  feizes  particular  people  Sc'zes 

.  1  particular 

only;  and,  u  I  am  not  very  much  mif-  people, 
taken,  we  may  often  trace  it  to  be  heredi- 
tary.   Thefe  people,  and  thofe  who  have 
by  any  other  means  acquired  a  rheumatic 
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diathefis,  will  be  more  particularly  affect- 
ed by  alterations  in  the  air,  and  the  other 
caufes  which  are  known  to  bring  on  a  fit 
of  this  complaint.  The  degree  of  irrita- 
bility will  rife  to  150,  and  yet  in  general 
And  does    neither  fuppuration  or  mortification  is  the 

notfuppu- 

rate, &c.  confequence ;  which  may  be  owing  to  the 
inactivity  of  the  matter  confined  in  the 
inflamed  parts  :  and  whether  it  becomes 
glutinous  before  or  after  it  gets  out  of  the 
veffels  is  not  material,  as  a  difpofition  to, 
this  ftate  is  a  pretty  clear  proof  that  it  is 
free  from  much  acrimony. 

From  this  account  it  is  evident  there  is 
no  other  way  of  relieving  the  patient  but 
removing  his  malady  by  difcuflion  ;  nor 
do  I  know  any  complaint  which  more 
certainly  gives  way  to  this  treatment : 
whereas  if  neglected,  it  frequently  be- 
Curedby  -comes  chronical,  and  renders  the  patient 
PurSlnS-     a  crjpp]e  by  infpiflated  lymph  ftagnating 

about  the  joints.  Blood,  therefore,  may 
be  taken  away  according  to  the  urgency 

of 
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•of the  fymptoms,  and  the  ftrength  and  age 
of  the  patient  j  but  .purging,  as  in  other 
-inflammations  of  the  membranes  is  the 
remedy  on  which  we  are  .in  the  fkft  flage 
chiefly  to  depend  :  therefore  I  commonly 
-order  calomel  twice  a  week,  and  an  open- 
ing mixture  of  infufion  of  fena  and  re- 
genernted  tartar,  to  be  taken  as  often  as  i* 
neceffary  to  procure  three,  .four,  or  five 
ftools  a  day;  and  an  anodyne  draught  to 
allay  the  irritability  of  the  habit,  every 
-night  going  to  bed,  till  the  fymptoms  of 
inflammation  are  fufficiently  abated.  I 
have'  fometimes  directed  the  purging 
neutral  falts  to  be  given  at  proper  intervals, 
and  regenerated  tartar,  with  e(Tence  of 
.antimony,  on  thofe  days  when  evacuation 
is  not  made  by  ftool.  Yet  in  general  I 
prefer  -the  other  method  ;  but  a  fpare 
cooling  diet  mould  accompany  which-  ever 
of  the  procefles  are  purfued. 

A  remarkable  cafe,  mewing  the  good 
jeffecls  of  purging  in  this  complaint,  hap- 
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pened  in  my  practice  near  thirty  years 
ago  ;  and  though  I  have  never  fince  wifh- 
ed  to  make  fo  large  an  evacuation  in  the 
fame  fpace  of  time,  yet,  by  going  gradually 
to  work,  and  purfuing  my  intention  re- 
gularly, evacuation  by  llool  has  always 
abated  heat,  pain,  and  their  confequences. 
A  gentleman,  twenty- eight  years  of  age, 
fubject  tothe  infl  ammatory  rheumatifm, 
upon  taking  cold,  was  feized  with  a  fevere 
fit  of  this  difeafe  ;  and  notwithstanding 
bleeding,  keeping  the  bowels  open,  the 
ufe  of  fudorifics,  antiphlogiftics,  blifters, 
the  bark,  opium,  and  every  other  re- 
medy a  phyfician  and  myfelf  could 
think  of,  yet  the  pain  and  inflammation 
continued  more  or  lefs  violent  for  fixteen 
or  eighteen  weeks  :  and  the  only  hope 
which  remained  was,  that  the  difeafe  would 
wear  itfelf  off  in  time.  However,  being 
coftive,  it  was  neceffary  to  open  his  bowels ; 
and  for  this  purpofe  I  chofe  an  alterative, 
which  had  been  recommended  to  me  as  a 

good 
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<rood  medicine  in  the  rheumatifm,  com- 
pofed  of  three  grains  of  pit.  cochin ,  two 
grains  of  calomel,  and  one  grain  of 
opium,  from  which,  in  the  fpace  of 
twenty-four  hours  after  it  began  to  ope- 
rate, he  had,  according  to  his  own  account, 
forty  or  fifty  watery  ftools,  which  en- 
tirely carried  off  the  diforder.    Nor  was   ~y  ) 

he  weakened  by  fo  large  an  evacuation  ;     *  '(_/ 
but  his  fpirits  rofe  as  the  body  was  un- 
loaded, and  he  has  ever  fince  been  much 
freer  from  this  complaint  than  ufual. 

Since  that  time  I  have  conftantly  ob- 
ferved  the  good  effects  of  purging  in  this 
complaint,  in  removing  the  fymptoms  of 
inflammation  ;  whether  by  the  medicines 
mentioned,  or  by  the  active  preparations 
of  antimony.  But  when  the  pulfe  be- 
comes foft,  and  the  inflammation  is  a- 
bated,  the  lymphatics  which  have  been 
weakened  by  diftenfion,  mull  be  enabled  And  the 
to  perform  their  office  of  abforpcion,  by 
giving  the  bark  at  firft  with  neutral  falts, 

I  and 
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and  afterward  by  itfelf,  to  finifh  the  cure. 
I  never  knew  the  patient  remain  uncured, 
when  this  method  took  place  immediately 
after  the  antiphlogiftic  treatment  defcribed 
had  done  its  duty  ;  and  without  this  ftep 
the  cure  will  often  remain  unfinished, 
from  the  juices  which  are  out  of  the 
courfe  of  the  circulation,  remaining  in  the 
parts  upon  which  they  are  depofited. 

To  avoid  this  inconvenience  as  much  as 
poffible,  the  ufe  of  topics  mould  not  be 
neglected.  When  the  inflammation  up- 
on particular  parts  is  very  great,  emol- 
lient cataplafms,  or  emollient  ointments, 
may  be  applied,  and  topical  bleeding  has 
fometimes  done  fervice ;  but,  excepting 
when  the  parts  are  very  tenfe,  I  give  pre- 
ference to  a  cerate  compofed  of  the  cmp. 
de  min.fus.  :  a  fmall  portion  of  wax,  oif, 
and  crude  falammoniaCjbecaufe  itlieseafy, 
takes  off  tenfion  without  over-relaxing, 
feldom  fails  promoting  perfpiration,  and 
anfwers  every  end  that  can  properly  be 

purfued 
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purfued  by  outward  means,  while  any 
degree  of  inflammation  exifts.  But  this 
being  over,  warm  r  and  more  active  me- 
dicaments gain  preference  :  I  have  often 
feen  the  m  ftdelirable  effects  from  a  vola- 
tile planter  made  of  diachylon,  fope, 
crude  fal  ammoniac,  and  a  little  oil,  fuited 
to  the  degree  of  irritability  of  the  patient : 
or,  inflammation  being  gone,  dry  friction, 
or  with  flannels  upon  which  xther  or  the 
aromatic  vola.ile  fpirit  is  fprinkled,  &c. 
may  do  good  fervice ;  or,  if  neceflary,  fome 
of  the  warm  baths  may  fmifh  the  cure. 

But  an  inflammatory  rheumatifm,  it  is  Treatment 
well  known,  fometimes  feizes  people  of  weakrelax- 
weak  relaxed  fibres,  who  are  incapable  of 
bearing  great  evacuations  ;  and  were  the 
inflammatory  fymptoms  to  be  entirely  re- 
moved by  purging,  greater  debility  than 
is  confiftent  with  health  would  be  the 
confequence.  Neverthelefs,  purging  more 
or  lefs,  in  proportion  to  the  ftrength  of 
the  patient,  is  necefTary.    It  is  in  this 

cafe 
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cafe  that  fpirit.  Mindereri,  antimoniais  in 
fmall  dofes,  Dover's  powder,  gum  guai- 
acum,  or  faline  and  cordial  medicines 
united,  commonly  relieve  the  patienjt,  by 
promoting  fweat.  Blifters  are  often  re- 
commended under  thefe  circumftances  ; 
and  at  the  decline  of  the  difeafe,  when  a 
ftimulus  is  neceffary,  they  may  perhaps 
be  ferviceable.  But  to  form  a  right  judg- 
ment of  what  kind  of  treatment  is  pro- 
per in  different  degrees  of  this  difeafe, 
under  different  circumftances,  we  mould 
reflect  upon  the  two  extreme  points,  and 
the  gradations  betwixt  them  ;  and  as  it 
declines  from  high  inflammation,  and 
ftrong  fibre,  to  a  direct  contrary  ftate, 
medicaments  of  all  kinds  mould  gradually 
be  changed  from  thofe  which  are  highly 
cooling,  to  thofe  which  attenuate  and 
ftimulate  by  their  activity  and  warmth. 

But  to  prevent  the  mifapplication  of 
the  methods  advifecl,  it  is  neceffary  to  re- 
mark, 
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mark,  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  chro-  Three 

nic  rheumatifm.    That  which  follows  the  chronic 

inflammatory  rheumatifm,  from  glutinous  tr^n"ma" 
or  infpiflated  lymph,  ftagnating  in  the  in- 
terlaces of  the   membranes  and  other 


fibres  :  another,  with  fimilar  fwellings  <=^ 
about  the  joints,  which  arifes  from  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  office  of  the  abforbing  vef- 
fels,  without  ever  being  preceded  or  ac- 
companied with   inflammation  :   and  a  <==  ^ 


third,  unattended  with  either  inflamma- 
tion or  fwelling.  The  fecond  fort  re- 
quires no  peculiar  treatment  from  the 
firft,  when  the  inflammation  is  fubdued  ; 
but  the  third,  though  very  common,  is  a 
difeafe  which  I  think  has  never  been 
rightly  underftood  ;  and  I  cannot .  pafs 
over  this  opportunity  without  mentioning 
what  has  occurred  to  me,  and  what  1  have 
learned  by  praclice,  concerning  this  ma- 
lady. 


On 
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'    The  fpecies  I  am  fpeaking  of  is  unat- 
tended with  fwelling,  or  external  inflam- 
mation,; has  always  been  ranked  among 
chronic  difeafes,  and  by  fome  has  been 
called  the  wandering  or  fcorbutic  rheuma- 
tifm  :  but  we  are  led  to  give  it  the  epithet 
nervous,  for  reafons  that  will  prefenily 
appear.    It  is  that  kind,  in  which  the 
patient  complains  of  obtufe  pain  in  his 
wrifts,  moulders,  and  knees,  which  fliifis 
about  from  joint  to  joint,  and  from  one 
part  of  the  body  to  another ;  efpecially 
in  cold,  raw,  damp  Weather,  or  when  the 
wind  is  eafterly;  as  he  receives  intervals 
of  eafe  when  the  weather  is  in  an  oppofite 
ftate.    The  pulfe  is  not  perceptibly  af- 
fe&ed.    The  tongue  is  fometimes  white, 
little  ulcers  in  fome  inftances  appear  up- 
on the  edges  of  it;  on  the  infide  of  the 
cheeks,  and  upon  the  lips :  and  the  pa- 
4  tient 
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mentis  fometimes  troubled  with  the  piles. 
Dr.  Armftrong,  who  has  defcribed  the 
fymptoms  of  this  complaint  in  his  Medi- 
cal Eflays$*  fays,  "  It  is  perhaps  the 
4t  mod  univerfal  of  all  the  difeafes  ende- 

mic  to  this  i-fland ;  and  that  the  changes 
"  from  eafe  to  pain  ar«  fometimes  fo  fud- 
M  den,  and  appear  fo  unaccountable,  that 
11  I  have  heard  fenfible  people  compare 
fr£  them  to  the  fuppofed  effects  of  witch- 
*x  craft/'  To  the  belt  of  my  remembrance,, 
he  is  the  nrft  writer  who  has  given  this 
difeafe  a  place  by  itfelf,  though  he  feems 
not  to  have  underftood  its  feat  or  cure. 

Immediately  after  I  had  given  balfam 
of  Peru  to  Mr.  Thomas  Wilkes  I  be- 
gan to  conceive  an  opinion  that  the  dif- 
eafe above  defcribed  often  originates  in 
the  vifcera  ;  becaufe  this  young  gentle- 
man had  molt  of  the  fymptoms  juft  men- 
tioned, and  becaufe  they  inilantly  gave 

*  P.-  34-      +  Cafe  the^th.  Sympath.  of  Nerves. 

way 
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way  to  the  nerves  of  the  primes  vice  be- 
ing affected  with  this  medicine.  I  have 
therefore  taken  every  fubfequent  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  farther  into  this 
matter,  and  I  think  I  have  now  reafon  to 
be  fatisfied  that  I  am  perfectly  right  in 
my  conjecture. 

This  I  apprehend  will  eafily  be  con- 
ceived by  thofe  who  have  attended  to  the 
connexion  betwixt  the  nerves  of  the  vif- 
cera  and  the  reft  of  the  body  ;  and  thofe 
who  have  not,  will  eaiily  fee  it,  by  reflect- 
ing upon  various  incidents  which  almoft 
daily  come  before  them.  Indeed,  there 
cannot  be  a  clearer  inftance  than  that  we 
have  juft  refered  to,  or  the  intolerable  pain 
in  the  abdomen,  and  about  the  uterus, 
fome  women,  efpecially  of  their  firft  chil- 
dren, fuffer  from  having  their  breafts 
drawn.  They  often,  it  is  well  known, 
complain  of  an  inward  drawing,  while 
the  nerves  at  the  nipple  are  ftimulated  by 
fudion  ;  and  the  pain,  in  very  irritable 

habits, 
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habits,  is  fomctimes  fo  great,  as  even  to 
preclude  the  mother  from  giving  milk  to 
her  own  infant.  A  gentleman,  with  a 
cancer  in  his  eye,  had  a  pain  in  his  hip, 
knees,  and  ancles,  which  was  called  the 
rheumatifm,  till  a  fcirrhous  liver,  and  a 
fcinhous  mefentery,  difcovered  that  thefe 
pains  aro.'e,  by  confent  of  parts,  from  a 
difeafed  vifcera.  Perfons  troubled  with  the 
ftone  will  often  have  a  tingling  in  their 
fingers  when  they  make  water,  and  there 
are  innumerable  other  inftances  which 
prove  that  one  part  of  the  brain  being 
touched,  the  whole  is  affected. 

The  difeafe  in  queftion  is  often  pre- 
ceded by  the  ftomaeh  fever  defcribed  by 
Avicenna,  or  what  has  been  called  the 
menfenteric  or  vifceral  fever  by  other 
writers;  accompanied  with  a  white  tongue, 
wind,  pain,  and  heat  at  the  ftomach,  acid 
erudations,  fpafms  in  the  fides,  &c.  And 
are  not  the  little  ulcers  and  piles  (when 
they  happen)  a  proof  of  the  feat  of  this 

E  e  complaint  ? 
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complaint  ?  May  We  not  conclude,  froire 

theinftarices  adduced,  that  whatever  brings 

on  a  particular  kind  of  irritability  in  the 

nerves  of  the  primes  vicey  will  produce 

the  fame  fymptoms  ? 

Different       The  method  of  cure  is  a  farther  proof 

bf  cure'  of  tne  truth  of  the  doctrine  advanced  ; 
necell.uy.        kefore  we  proceed^  we  mu(t  obferve, 

that  though  taking  off  this  preternatural 
irritability,  is  the  main  object  of  atten- 
tion, yet  the  fame  method  of  treatment 
is  not  always  fuccefsful,  owing  to  variety 
in  the  caufe  of  the  malady.  When  the 
tongue  is  white,  and  rather  furred,  ac- 
companied with  heat  in  the  ftomach, 
little  ulcers  in  the  mouth,  the  piles,  &c. 
-  we  always  fuppofe  preternatural  heat  in 
the  prima  vice,  from  fome  degree  of  ob- 
ftruction  in  the  villi,  and  fmall  glands  of 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  and  find  cool- 
ing deobftments  have  a  good  effect.  We  <==; 
begin  commonly  with  a  vomit,  compofed 
of  ipecacuanha  wine  and  emetic  tartar ; 

afterwards 
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afterwards  calomel,  foluble  tartar,  or  fal 
polychreftum,  and  rhubarb,  are  given  at 
proper  intervals  ;  and  on  the  intermediate 
days,  the  bowels  are  kept  open  by  fal 
polychreft  in  fpermaceti,  along  with  cam- 
phorated julep  ;  by  which  means  we  a- 
bate  inward  heat  and  preternatural  irrita- 
bility at  the  fame  time.  I  have  often 
known  fmall  dofes  of  James's  Powder 
frequently  repeated,  and  camphor  julep, 
do  good  fervice  in  this  inftance ;  and  re- 
lief has  frequently  been  given  by  powders 
compofed  of  the  compound  powder  of 
crabs  claws,  camphor,  and  nitre,  and  by 
Buxton  water.  It  is  in  this  fpecies  that 
ling-liver,  k—mmm,  or  Florence  oil,  are 
fometimes  effectual ;  and  I  believe  in  the 
fame  manner  that  a  liniment  made  of 
fpermaceti  and  oil  allays  the  irritability  iri 
fores,  attended  with  heat :  oil  relieves 
this  kind  of  rheumatifm.  Laftly,  wheri 
the  whitenefs  of  the  tongue,  and  other 
figns  of  heat,  difappear,  the  trifoHum 
palujire  may  finifh  the  cure. 
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Now  when  great  obftruclion  in  the 
liver,  or  mefentery,  occafions  the  nervous 
fymptoms  defcribed,  the  difeafe  muft  be 
treated  with  its  proper  remedies.  But  it 
fometimes,  I  think  not  unfrequently,  hap- 
.pens,  as  in  Mr.  Wilkes's  cafe,  that  preter- 
natural irritability  of  the  vifcera,  attended 
with  rheumatic  pains  in  the  wrifts,  knees, 
and  ancles,  are  unaccompanied  with  either 
heat  or  obfcruction  ;  and  different  kind  of 
medicines  to  thofe  mentioned  are  required 
to.  accomplifh  a  cure,  it  being  a  fpafmodic 
difeafe,  for  the  moil  part  accompanied 
with  fpafms  of  the  ftomach,  abdomen, 
and  fides.  The  tongue  mews  no  figns 
of  heat  upon  the  ftomach,  nor  do  ulcers 
in  the  mouth,  or  the  piles,  ever  appear. 

It  was  this  rheumatifm  in  which  tar- 
water  did  fervice  ;  and  I  have  feen  gum 
guaiacum  afford  relief.  ft  is  an  almoft 
certain  purge,  and  may  be  adminiflered 
when  medicines  of  this  kind  are  wanted  ; 
becaufe  it  warms  and  takes  off  that  kind 
l  of 
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of  irritability  which  is  fubdued  by  invi- 
gorating the  nerves.  Pil,  Ruji  I  have  alfo 
found  ferviceable ;  but  along  with  thefc, 
balfam  of  Peru,  the  warm  gums,  fuch  as 
benzoin,  /agapeuum,  ftyrax,  myrrh, 
opium,  camphor,  the  effential  oilsj  and 
the  bark,  are  the  medicines  from  which 
we  are  to  expeel:  a  cure. 


CHAP. 
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cafe  de- 
fcribed. 


CHAP.  IX. 

PN  THE  PHLEGMONOIDE  RHEUMATISM. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  com- 
mon inflammatory  rheumatifm  nei- 
ther brings  on  fuppuration  or  mortifica- 
tion, yet  there  is  a  difeafe  of  the  mem- 
branes that  much  refembles  it,  which  too 
frequently  deftroys  the  patient  by  a  de- 

The  dif-    JUS£  °f  matter.    After  taking  cold,  he  is 
commonly  feized  with  a  rigor,  and  a  fub- 
fequent  continual  fever.    He  complains 
of  deep-feated  pains  in  his  limbs,  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  refembling  the 
rheumatifm ;  an  eryfipelatous  efflorefcence 
fometimes  mews  itfelf  in  the  parts  deeply 
affected,  which  fwell  a  little,  without 
being  remarkably  painful  when  touched  ; 
and  when  it  happens  in  the  legs  or  arms, 
they  become  almoft  ufelefs,  and  refemble 
rheumatic  limbs.    It  is  not  uncommon 
for  the  fever  and  efflorefcence  to  difappear 
jn  a  little  time    yet  fuppuration  in  diffe- 
rent 
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Tent  parts  of  the  body,  unattended  with 
inflammation,  afterwards  flowly  comes  on, 
and  a  hectic  fever  from  abforbed  matter 
not  unfrequently  clofes  the  fcene. 

If  the  difeaftfis  capable  of  being  dif-  To  be 
perfed,  the  methods  laid  down  for  the  difaerfion, 
^jiire  of  the  inflammatory  rheumatifm,  fa^^* 
under  different  Jftates^  may  take  place,  ^°e"n!fthe 
and  very  .often  with  advantage;  but  we  ^n",,he 
muft  be  active  in  our  proceedings3  other-  quencc. 
wife  the  obftruction  in  the  membranes 
covering  the  bones  in  the  fafcias  of  the 
mufcles,  and  in  other  membranes  of  this 
fort,  will  become  confirmed,  ,and  their 
diffolution  an  unavoidable  confequence  : 
but  I  will  give  a  .cafe  or  two  of  this  fort, 
from  whence  I  fhall  be  better  under- 
itood. 

A  man  about  thirty  years  of  age,  in  Infia«ces. 
apparent  health,  took  a  violent  cold  in 
the  month  of  April,  1781,  which  brought 
on  fome  feverifh  fymptoms,  and  pain  in 
1  j i s  limbs  refembling  the  rheumatifm,  ac- 
E  e  4  companied 
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companied   with  a  flight  eryfipelatous 
efflorefcence  in  the  {kin.    This  laft  fymp- 
tom  foon  difappeared ;  but  though  the 
pain  remained,  nothing  regular  was  done, 
till  it  was  too  late  to  remove  the  obftruc- 
tion ;    and   then  powerful  deobftruents 
were  tried  without  any  effect.  Many  wreeks 
having  elapfed,  abfcefles  at  different  times, 
without  inflammation,  appeared  in  feve- 
ral  parts  of  his  body,  and  manifeftly  be- 
gan in  the  membranes  covering  the  bones 
or  mufcles,  difcharging  thin  poor  matter, 
as  always  happens  under  fuch  circumftan- 
ces.    The  firft  I  think  fhewed  themfelves 
in  his  neck  and  in  one  wrift,    Then  an- 
other in  one  leg,  which  began  in  the  mem- 
branes covering  the  tibia  and  fibula;  a 
large  collection  of  thin  matter  was  form- 
ed betwixt  thefe  bones  from  the  knee  to 
the  ancle*  and  upon  letting  it  out,  they 
were  found  bare.    In  a  fhort  time  after- 
wards, another  collection  of  matter,  which 
had  not  occafioned  any  pain,  was  difco- 

v  creel 
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vered  in  the  other  leg  about  the  joints, 
and  upon  the  tendinous  expanfion  which 
covers  the  gajirocnemii  mufcles  ;  and  by 
fuch  time  thefe  were  brought  into  a  heal- 
ing ftate,  others  appeared  one  after  an- 
other on  the  outMde  of  his  thighs,  in  hi? 
feet,  his  wrifts,  arms,  face,  and  in  the 
membranes  furrounding  one  eye :  from 
all  which  there  was  a  large  difcharge,  and 
a  flight  hectic  attended.  Neither  the 
bark,  of  which  he  took  large  quantities, 
nor  any  other  remedy  we  tried,  produced 
the  leaft  alteration  in  the  inactive  appear- 
ance of  the  fores  and  at  the  end  of  three 
quarters  of  a  year  a  fuppuration  in  the 
lungs  came  on,  and  put  an  end  to  this  un- 
happy man's  fufFerings. 

Another  young  man,  twenty-fix  years 
of  age,  exceeding  vigorous  and  healthy, 
about  the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  ftate 
of  air,  was  feized  with  this  difeafe  ;  and 
though  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  foon 

difappeared,  yet  collections  of  matter 

upon 
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upon  the  membranous  parts  defcribed, 
without  inflammation,  in  a  month  or  fix 
weeks  time  began  to  mew  themfelves. 
After  thefe  were  opened,  frefti  ones  ap- 
peared, time  after  time,  in  different  parts 
of  the  body,  fome  of  them,  though  with- 
out livelinefs  or  vigor  in  the  fibres,  heal- 
ed ;  but  the  patient  was  now  taken  out 
of  our  hands  by  his  relation,  a  farmer, 
who  imagined  he  could  cure  him,  fup- 
pofing  himfelf  fkilled  above  mod  men  in 
medicine  and  furgery.  I  hear  he  bled  and 
purged  him  frequently ;  but  inftead  of 
carrying  off  the  difeafe,  frefh  collections 
of  matter  arofe ;  a  violent  fpittimg  of 
what  my  informant  fuppofed  to  be  matter, 
came  on,  and  he  died  tabid. 

I  he  ye  feen  feveral  inferior  inftances  of 
the  fame  fort,  and  where  the  collections 
of  matter  were  not  very  numerous,  the 
patients  have  recovered ;  but  the  fores 
always  healed  exceeding  flowly,  the  fibres 
being  pale,  inactive,  and  deftitute  of  vi- 
gor ; 
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gor ;  and  what  is  very  curious,  the  bark  in 
none  of  the  cafes  which  have  come  be- 
fore me,  produced  any  fort  of  efFect. 


CHAP.  X. 

ON    THE  GOUT. 

THE  gout  is  another  kind  of  inflam- 
mation which  borders  upon  the 
eryfipelas,  becaufe  it  has  fomewhat  of  an 
eryfipelatous  appearance,  and  affects  the 
membranes  and  ligaments;  but  it  differs  The°-our, 
from  the  eryfipelas,  becaufe  the  fluid  dif-  £jg^ 
charged  does  not  p<  ITefs  the  fame  degree  Jhe  mem~ 

o  jt  0         branes  and 

of  acrimony ;  and  it  alfo  differs  from  the  ^™ents' 
rheumatifm,  the  juices  not  having  a  gela-    from  the 

eryfipelas 

tinous  tendency.    In  general,  it  neither  and  rheu- 

r  r  •  .  ^      .  matiim. 

occations  iuppuration  nor  mortification, 
unlefs  we  fuppofe  fome  kind  of  fuppur- 
ation  takes  place  when  the  ulcer  accom- 
panying chalk-ftones  is  formed  ;  but  if 
this  ftate  is  excepted,  the  difeafe  always 
terminates  by  difcuflion.    It  is  our  bufi- 

nefs 
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nefs  to  enquire  how  far  nature  may  be 
aiTifted  in  this  work,  for  which  purpofe 
it  feems  neceflary  nrft  to  examine  into 
the  nature  arid  caufe  of  this  complaint. 

Notwithftanding  what  may  have  been 
faid  to  the  contrary,  I  join  the  general 
opinion  that  this  affe&ion  is  often  heredi- 
tary ;  becaufe  I  have  known  children  born 
of  gouty  parents  afflicted  with  it ;  becaufe 

Heredi-  ^  nave  ^een  ^  inherited,  by  the  natural  fon 
tai-y,  and   Q£  a  gentleman  in  the  ftation  of  a  common 

brought  ° 

on  by  in-    labourer:  and  thofe  perfons  whofe  ancef- 

tempe- 

ranceand  tors  have  been  troubled  with  the  gout, 
are  more  fubjecl:  to  it  than  others.  Yet 
it  is  true,  it  may  very  commonly  be 
brought  on  by  intemperance,  and  not  un- 
frequently  by  contacl: ;  for  many  women, 
whofe  birth  or  mode  of  living  no  way 
intitled  them  to  this  complaint,  have,  not- 
withftanding, been  afflicted  with  it,  from 
being  a  bed-fellow  to  a  gouty  hufband. 

If  the  gout  then  is  ever  hereditary,  it  is 
plain  the  folid  parts  of  the  body  are  thofe 

primarily 
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primarily  affe&ed ;  for  if  we  look  into 
nature,  it  is  the  organization  or  peculiar  A  difeafe 
form  and  texture  of  its  parts,  that  the  foiids. 
offspring  inherits  from  its  progenitors  ; 
as  likenefs  evinces,  and  that  it  is  this 
ftructure  in  animals,  as  well  as  vegetables, 
which  alters  and  adapts  the  juices  pann- 
ing through  them  to  their  proper  office. 
Confequently,  if  the  foiids  are  formed  in 
a  difeafed  ftate,  the  fluids  they  carry  will 
degenerate  from  health  ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore reafonable  to  fuppofe  the  alteration 
from  nature  we  obferve  in  the  juices 
thrown  off  in  an  hereditary  gout,  is  ia 
confequence  of  fome  morbid  ftru&ure. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  gout  brought 
on  by  intemperance,  for  diet  has  the 
power  of  changing  the  whole  body  ;  its 
very  ftructure,  like  the  ftrudture  of  veget- 
ables in  various  foils,  is  altered,  and  this 
difeafe,  in  procefs  of  time,  is  the  confe- 
quence of  luxury  and  convivial  meetings. 
Nor  is  there  any  great  difference  when 

the 
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the  difeafe  is  brought  on  by  the  abforpt/on 
of  goaty  matter  ;  for  by  laying  hold  of 
and  altering  the  folids,  a  gouty  diathefis 
is  brought  on;  and  thus  it  happens  that 
acquired  gouts  are  equally  difficult  to  re- 
move, with  thofe  which  are  inherent  in 
the  constitution. 

In  thofe  hereditary  diforders  where  we 
are  certain  what  parts  are  affected,  we 
always  find  the  affection  in  the  folids.  In 
the  fcrophula,  the  glands  are  the  feat  of 
the  difeafe.  In  another  hereditary  difeafe, 
improperly  called  by  the  fame  name,  the 
membranes  are  the  parts  moftly  affected ; 
but  the  mufcular  fibres  under  them,  when 
laid  bare  by  an  imperfect  fuppuration,  ap- 
pear weak,  pale,  and  inactive,  and  the 
matter  difcharged  is  thin  and  watery  : 
nor  can  any  alteration  be  made  by  the 
moft  powerful  of  thofe  remedies,  which 
are  known  to  promote  good  matter,  and 
a  healthy  elongation  of  the  fibres  under 
common  weaknefs  and  relaxation.  When 

we 
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we  are  fortunate  enough  to  heal  thefe 
ulcers,  the  fibres  and  matter  remain  in 
Jiatu  quo  ;  and  a  cicatrix  is  flowly  induced 
by  great  length  of  time,  fairly  evincing 
that  nature  cannot  be  changed,  and  that 
me  muft  always  be  managed  in  her  own 
way.  In  thefe  inftances  we  fee  into  the 
conftitution,  and  it  is  evident  that  a  dif- 
eafed  ftate  of  the  folids  brings  on  the  dif- 
eafe  in  the  fluids ;  and  if  this  happens  in 
one  inftance,  why  not  in  another  ? 

Were  hereditary  difeafes  to  arife  from 
contaminated  blood,  they  could  not  long 
be  tranfmitted,  becaufe  the  blood  and  the 
juices  derived  from  it  are  continually 
changing.  For  this  reafon  it  would  be 
impoffible  for  hereditary  difeafes  to  arife 
again  after  lying  dormant  a  generation, 
if  they  did  not  originally  refide  in  the 
folids  ;  but  thefe  being  the  parts  affected, 
an  exciting  caufe  may  ftir  up  a  malady 
which  has  not  fhewn  itfelf,  becaufe  it  has 
not  been  aggravated  or  difturbed.  Be- 
8  fide, 
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fide,,  if.  the  difeafe  refided  wholly  in  the 
bio  ad,  it  might  probably  be  cured  ; 
whereas  neither  medicines  nor  diet  has 
hitherto  been  difcovered,  fufficient  for  the 
purpofe  ;  and  it  is  therefore  reafonable  to 
fuppofe  it  owing  to  a  peculiar  kind  of 
ftructure,  that  phyficians  have  not  been 
able  to  cure  an  hereditary  gout,  and  that 
the  boafting  of  noftr.um  mongers  has  al* 
ways  ended  in  difcredit. 

From  the  nature  of  thofe  caufes  which 
aggravate  or  bring  on  this  difeafe,  it  might 
be  imagined  that  the  gout  is  an  inflamma- 
tory diathefis  of  a  particular  kind  ;  but> 
though  it  is  frequently  attended  with  in- 
flammation in  ftrong  athletic  habits,  yet 
in  an  oppohte  ftate  of  the  folids,  we  fee 
this  diforder  often  very  troublefome  with- 
out any  inflammatory  fymptoms.  Whence 
Infiamma-   we  may    conclude,    that  preternatural 

tioninthis  .  .  ... 

difeafeow-  heat  is  a  iymptom  under  particular  cir- 
ticularSr-  cumftances.  The  many  nervous  fymptoms 
cumftan-    attenciing       have  induced  phyficians  to 

fuppofe 
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iuppofe  it  an  affedion  of  the  nerves ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  nerves  are 
equally  affeded  with  the  reft  of  the  body. 
I  believe  with  Boerhaave  *,  that  in  confer 
quence  of  a  difeafed  ftate  of  the  nerves, 
the  nervous  fluid  alfo  becomes  difeafed  ; 
and  whether  ftill  refiding  in  the  nerves, 
or  when  thrown  off  into  the  extremities, 
occafions  many  of  the  fymptoms  ufual  to 
the  gout ;  becaufe  the  internal  parts  are 
relieved,  and  the  limbs  are  affected  when 
a  metaftafis  happens. 

By  nervous  fluid,  we  mean  what  we  Nervous 
difcover  upon  differing  the  brain  or  what, 
nerves  ;  and  which  a  rupture  in  the  tumor 
accompanying  the  bifid  fpine,  difcovers  to 
be  effentially  neceffary  to  life  f  :  for  we 
may  eafily  fuppofe  a  fluid  refiding  in  the 
nerves,  of  fuch  high  importance  to  life  as 
it  evidently  appears  to  be,  to  bring  on 
(when  both  the  nerves  and  itfelf  are  dif- 


*  Baron  V.  S.  C.  feft.  12.  62. 
f  See  Diflertation  on  the  Brain  and  Nerves. 

F  f  eafed) 
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cafed)  the  nervous  fymptoms  we  difcover 
before  the  gouty  matter  is  thrown  off  into 
the  extremities.  But  the  fudden  tranfitions 
Of  the  gout  from  one  part  of  the  body  to 
another,  has  been  an  objection  to  this  opi- 
nion ;  it  being  imagined  that  a  watery  fluid 

tionof the  *S  *nca'Pabl'e  °^  Paffing  through  the  minute 
gout.        veffels  with  fuch  velocity  as  the  pain  in 
this  difeafe  is  known  to  move :  and  yet 
in  Mr.  Rook's  cafe*,   the  pains  which 
afcended  as  quick  as  lightning  from  his 
feet,  heels,  and  ancles,  to  his  ftomach, 
terminated  by  a  difcharge  of  green  aque- 
ous Hquor  !  However,  I  can  eafily  con- 
ceive that  the  pains  in  the  gout  move  about 
by  confent  of  parts,  without  the  nervous 
fluid  keeping  pace  with  them  ;  becaufe 
impreflions  made  upon  any  part  of  the 
brain  afife&s  the  whole.    In  Mr.  Wilkes's 
cafe,  the  pain  in  his  wrifts,  moulders,  and 
knees,  inftantly  vanifhed  when  the  bal- 

*  Lond.  Med.  Inq.  vol.  5.  p.  41. 

fam 
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fam  of  Peru  came  in  contact  with  the 
nerves  of  the  ftomach.  "We  have  feen  a 
gentlewoman  inftantly  feized  with  violent 
fpafms  in  her  fide  every  time  an  ulcer, 
with  acute  fenfatibn  on  the  outfide  of  her 
ancle,  was  gently  preffed  with  a  foft  linen 
rag  to  take  up  matter ;  and  may  not 
therefore  a  diftant  gouty  pain  be  inftantly 
brought  on  by  a  local  affection  of  the 
nerves,  efpecially  as  the  whole  nervous 
fyftem  is  difeafed  ? 

Much  inquiry  has  been  made  about  the  Gouty 
nature  of  the  gouty  matter  by  chemical  matter* 
experiment,  in  hopes  of  difcovering  an 
antidote  ;  but  to  very  little  purpofe.  All 
we  know  of  it  is  from  its  common  effects^ 
by  which  it  appears  not  to  have  any  great 
degree  of  acrimony ;  otherwife  it  muft  of 
courfe  bring  on  fome  kind  of  diffolution 
of  the  parts  it  often  fo  long  infefts.  I 
have  feen  a  quantity  of  it  collected  under 
the  cuticle,  which  at  firft  appeared  to  be  a 
clear  lymph,  afterwards  it  daily  became 
F  f  2  more 
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more  and  more  opaque,  and  at  laft  ter- 
minated in  a  chalk- (tone,  evincing  its 
mildneis  by  not  corroding  through  fo  flight 
a  Covering.    Are  not  thefe  chalk-ltones  a 
proof  of  the  grofinefs  of  the  matter  form- 
ing them  ?  and  does  not  gouty  matter 
feern  to  offend  more  by  quantity  or  groiT- 
nefs  than  acrimony  ?    My  own  ideas  of 
this  difeafe  are,  that,  in  confequence  of  a 
particular  ftate  of  the  folids,  the  juices 
acquire  a  morbid  difpofifion,  which  in  part 
brings  on  what  are  called  gouty  fymp- 
Gouty      toms ;  but  upon  a  depuration  being  made 
howPtoms  to  tne  extrem^ies  by  an  effort  of  nature, 
fought     tjie  D(X|y  is  relieved  till  a  frefh  accumul- 
ation of  gouty  matter  again  difturbs  the 
patient.    May  it  not  then  be  accepted  as 
an  inconteftible  fad:,  that  nervous  energy 
is  leflened,  and  a  great  degree  of  morbid 
irritability  brought  on  by  this  malady? 
and  that  both  thefe  effects  ought  much  to 
be  attended  to  in  the  cure  ? 

Ihftead, 
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Inftead,  therefore,  of  looking  for  medi-  Gouty 

matter  to 

cines  to  correct  gouty  matter,  it  is  the  beremov 

.  edoutof 

bufmeis  of  the  phyfician,  if  we  are  to  the  body, 
imitate  nature,  to  remove  it  out  of  the 
body,  by  thofe  means  different  circum^ 
ftances  make  moft  fuitable.    A  common 
fit  of  the  gout  is  a  natural  expulfion  or 
derivation  of  the  gouty  matter  into  the 
extremities.    When  it  has  been  flying  a- 
bout  the  body  a  considerable  time,  a  loofe- 
nefs  will  not  unfrequently  relieve  the  pa- 
tient, and  fweating  has  fometimes  proved 
critical.    In  Mr.  Rook's  cafe  *  we  plainly 
perceive  his  fits  of  the  gout  were  carried 
off  by  the  gouty  matter  being  difcharged 
out  of  the  body.    When  gouty  people 
have  been  troubled  with  violent  flatulency, 
acrid  eru&ations,    reftlefs  nights,  with 
heavinefs  of  the  whole  body,  &c.   I  have 
frequently  feen  the  moft  deferable  effefts 
from  calomel,  afftfted  by  gentle  purges  : 

*  Lond.  Med.  Inq,  vol.  i.  p,  41. 
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and  from  thefe  premifes  we  may,  I  think, 
fafely  conclude,  that  the  true  method  of 
relieving  the  gout  is  by  fupporting  ner- 
yous  energy  and  evacuating  the  gouty 
matter. 

Now  when  nature  herfelf  brings  on  a 
regular  fit  of  the  gout,  the  unloading  the 
nerves  is  accomplimed  ;  but  when  fhe  is 
embarralTed  in  this  work,  I  have  never 
yet  feen,  under  an  inflammatory  ftate,  any 
method  equal  to  purging  in  giving  imme- 
diate relief.  Dr.  Cheyne  *  fays,  "  I  have 
"  known  fome.  eminent  phyficians  have 
"  fo  little  regard  to  Sydenham's  opinion 
"  in  this  matter,  that  in  the  fit  of  the  gout 
"  itfelf,  at  whatever  time  it  happened, 
*'  they  never  fcrupled  to  drive  it  off,  both 
'?  from  themfelves  and  others,  by  ftrong, 
"  quick,  and  active  purges ;  which  they 
"  repeated  every  morning  whilft  the  fit 
"  continued,  and  at  night  quieted  the  tu« 
i<d  mults  they  occafioned,  and  expelled  the 

*  E/T,  on  the  Gout,  p.  35. 

"  gouty 
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"  gouty  humours  introduced  into  the  ha- 
"  bit  by  them,  with  cordial  and  warming 
"  medicines  mixed  with  opiates.  This 
"  method  they  continued  till  the  pain  was 
<c  gone,  and  the  tumor  fubfided.   And  to 
"  prevent  its  return,  carry  off  all  the 
"  remaining  goutilh   humours,  and  to 
"  ftrengthen  the  habit,  they  purfued  gen- 
"  tie  ftomach  purges,  aromatic  diluters 
"  and  warm  alteratives,  till  a  ftrong  con- 
"  ftitution  was  obtained  :  and  mofl  certain 
"  it  is,  this  method  will  cure  any  Jit  of  the 
*f  gout,  how  obftinate  foever,  arid  that  in  a 
" few  days"    And  if  purging  could  fo 
foon  and  effe&ually  carry  off  a  fixed  gout, 
there  is  every  reafon  to  expect  the  moft 
falutary  effects  where  the  difeafe  is  not  de- 
termined to  one  point.    Indeed,  this  is 
the  only  inftance  in  which  I  have  tried  it, 
except  when  the  gouty  matter  has  feized 
upon  the  head,  ftomach,  or  bowels  ;  and 
Under  thefe  circumftances  proper  purges 
give  the  moft  immediate  relief. 

F  f  4  Sydenham 
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Sydenham  feems  to  have  thought  that 
the  gout  could  terminate  no  other  way 
properly  but  by  falling  upon  the  extre- 
mities ;  his  practice  was  directed  accord- 
ingly, and  I  am  very  apprehenfive  his 
doftrine  about  purging  in  this  complaint, 
has  fmce  his  days  been  carried  farther 
than  common  fenfe  could  fupport  it :  for 
wherever  the  gouty  matter  could  not  be 
brought  into  the  extremities,  cordials  and 
coftivenefs  would  only  fupport  the  patient's 
fpirits  in  a  long  protracted  difeafe.  If 
nature  points  out  a  difpofition  to  fix  the 

gout  in  the  extremities,  {he  mould  un- 
doubtedly be  affifted,  if  {he  wants  affif- 
tance ;  or  in  retrocedent  or  mifplaced  gouts, 
we  may  with  great  propriety  endeavour  to 
bring  it  into  the  extremities  by  the  reme- 
dies commonly  ufed  on  this  occafion ;  but 
it  will  not  always  happen  that  either  irri- 
tation or  warm  bathing,  &c.  will  accom- 
plish our  defigns :  and  if  we  fail  in  our 
intention,  it  will  certainly,  in  cafes  of 

exigency, 
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exigency,  be  right  to  attempt  a  mitigation 
of  the  fymptoms  by  purging ;  as  we  can 
always  make  a  difcharge  of  lymph  from 
the  bowels  with  more  certainty  than  we 
can  make  any  other  evacuation.  Nor  is 
it  uncommon  for  a  metaftafis  of  matter  to 
follow  the  ufe  of  purges,  which  always 
tend  to  render  the  whole  ftate  of  the 
vefTels  pervious. 

This  evacuation  in  gouty  people  muft,  p"rges  to 

bemana^- 

however,  be  managed  with  more  caution  ed  with' 
than  is  required  in  raoft  other  difeafes, 
when  they  are  necelTary ;  on  account  of 
that  deficiency  in  the  power  of  the  nerves, 
fo  manifeft  in  this  complaint.  For  this 
reafon,  except  where  the  fymptoms  of 
inflammation  forbid,  we  muft  fupport 
nervous  energy  at  the  time  evacuation  is 
made  ;  by  choofing  thofe  purges  which 
warm  and  invigorate  the  nerves :  nor 
muft  a  greater  evacuation  ever  be  en- 
couraged than  the  patient's  ftrength  will 
very  well  permit ;    remembering  that 

3  diaftic 
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(Jraftic  purges  may  do  injury  by  enervat- 
ing, though  thofe  which  adlc  moderately 
give  relief.  I  can  fafely  aver  I  have  feve- 
ral  times  feen,  when  inflammatory  fymp^ 
toms  have  come  on  with  remarkable 
affe&ion  of  the  head,  breaft,  and  abdo- 
men, the  patient  moft  effectually  relieved 
by  purging  and  faline  medicines.  Indeed, 
it  appears  to  me  that  under  an  inflamma- 
tory ftate,  purging  is  the  moft  expeditious 
and  certain  way  of  removing  the  gout 
from  the  head,  lungs,  &c.  for  if  it  could 
be  removed  from  the  foot,  for  inftance,  in 
a  fhort  time  by  this  procefs,  why  not  from 
any  other  part  of  the  body  ?  And  while 
a  ftimulus  is  kept  up  by  inflammation, 
purges  I  believe  cannot  have  any  bad 
eiiecX  On  the  contrary,  where  there  is 
great  debility  without  inflammation,  blif- 
ters,  fmapifms,  and  fmall  dofes  of  James's 
powder  in  the  cordial  confection,  are  the 
remedies  on  which  we  are  chiefly  to  depend 
in  removing  a  vague  or  mifplaced  gout. 

Bur 
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Put  even  where  the  nerves  of  the  vifcera 
are  rendered  torpid,  and  almoft  infenfible 
to  the  effects  of  ardent  fpirits,  and  warm 
active  cordials  are  necefTary  to  give 
warmth,  and  enable  them  to  exert  them- 
felves  in  this  opprefled  ftate ;  yet  gentle 
purging  is  alfo  highly  ufeful :  for  though 
the  fymptoms  arifing  from  a  deficiency  of 
nervous  energy  may  be  relieved  by  Si- 
mulating cordials,  yet  I  always  obferve 
the  work  is  but  partly  done  till  fome  eva- 
cuation is  made  from  the  ftomach  and 
bowels.  It  is  in  this  inftance  that  purges, 
which  warm  and  invigorate  the  nerves, 
are  fo  very  ferviceable.  If  we  reflect, 
there  is  not  any  thing  more  common  than 
pain,  fpafm,  and  oppreflion  to  affect  the 
ftomach  and  bowels,  notwithstanding  a 
coldnefs  in  them  has  been  taken  away  by 
remedies  poffefiing  heat ;  but  upon  pro- 
per dofes  of  hiera  picra  being  given,  the 
offending  matter  has  been  carried  away 
in  a  few  loofe  ftools,  and  eafe  and  fpirits 

given 
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given  to  the  patient.  In  the  fame  manner 
opening  clyfters,  with  affa  fcetida  in  them, 
do  good  fervice  in  a  gouty  cplic,  by  oeca- 
fioning  a  difcharge  of  gouty  matter,  and 
warming  the  nerves,  and  giving  fpirits  at 
Gout  not   the  fame  time.  However,  we  by  no  means 

always  re- 
lieved by    think  the  gout  is  always  to  be  relieved  by 

evacua-  .  , 

tions.  evacuation,  or  that  evacuations  are  not 
fometimes  improper ;  becaufe  gouty  mat- 
ter does  not  feem  always  to  aflift  in  occa- 
fioning  gouty  fymptoms,  but  the  gout  it- 
felf  often  brings  them  on  by  affecting  the 
nerves  ;  and  in  enfeebled  fubje&s,  medi- 
cines which  give  vigour  to  the  nerves  are 
thofe  chiefly  to  be  relied  on.  Accordingly 
we  find  generous  warm  cordials,  volatile 
falts,  foetid  gums,  warm  ftomachics,  fteel, 
&c.  afford  the  moft  certain  relief  under 
thefe  circumltances. 

Bleeding.  Bleeding  is  another  evacuation  recom- 
mended in  this  difeafe  ;  and  when  a  con- 
fiderable  fever  comes  on  in  ftrong  pletho- 
ric habits  with  a  full  pulfe,  opprefTion  in 

any 
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any  part  of  the  vifcera,  &c.  blood  may  be 
taken  away  as  the  cafe  may  require.  And 
I  can  bear  teftimony  to  the  truth  of  what 
thofe  writers  have  faid,  who  aflert  that 
bleeding  under  thefe  circumftances  often 
occafions  a  metaftafis  of  gouty  matter  to 
the  extremities  ;  but  it  muft  be  remem- 
bered, that  though  bleeding  .leffens  ple- 
thora, it  enervates.  Sydenham  fays  it 
does  mifchief ;  and  as  it  cannot  poflibly 
do  the  patient  fervice  otherwife  than  by 
unloading  the  veffels,  I  am  led  to  conclude 
it  mould  be  taken  away  with  caution  by  a 
fmall  quantity  at  a  time,  and  by  repeat- 
ing the  operation  if  abfolutely  neceflary. 

But  there  is  an  intermediate  ftate  fre-  Treat- 
ment of 

quently  happening  to  gouty  perfous,  in  interme- 
diate Hate. 

which  there  is  neither  great  heat  nor 
great  coldnefs,  and  yet  the  patient  is 
feverifh,  and  feels  both  thefe  fymptoms, 
in  fome  degree  or  other  ;  and  the  gout 
{hews  itfelf  by  pain  in  raoft  parts  of  the 
body  without  fixing  in  any  one  of  them. 

In 
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In  this  inftance  the  bowels  Ihould  firft 
be  opened ;  becaufe  gouty  fymptoms  in 
different  parts  of  the  body  arife  by  con- 
fent  of  parts,  from  an  affection  of  the 
ftomach  and  bowels,  and  then  medicines 
compofed  of  cordials  and  cooling  reme- 
dies do  eminent  fervice.  I  have  repeatedly 
feen  a  mixture  compofed  of  regenerated 
tartar,  cordial  confection,  pepper-mint, 
and  nutmeg-water,  produce  effects  that 
have  furprifed  me,  by  warming  the  nerves, 
and  making  an  evacuation  either  by  urine, 
or  by  bringing  on  a  gentle  uniform  fweatj 
which  fhould  be  continued  as  long  as  the 
fymptoms  require,  if  it  be  difcovered  that 
they  give  way  to  this  treatment.  Syden- 
ham, to  whofe  authority  I  pay  great  re- 
fpedt,  condemns  fweating  in  this  difeafe  ; 
but  fo  far  as  my  obfervations  direct  me, 
I  am  led  to  believe  it  is  only  profufe  eva- 
cuations which  do  harm. 

Opium  has  been  decried  in  this  difeafe 
by  phyficians  of  the  firft  eminence,  ex- 
cept 
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cept  in  vomiting  and  loofenefs  ;  and  per- 
haps uncombined  with  other  remedies,  its 
fedative  quality  may  have  done  injury, 
where  the  complaint  had  brought  on 
great  nervous  oppreffion,  Sydenham, 
whofe  practice  was  guided  by  experience, 
did  not  reject  the  ufe  of  Venice  treacle, 
and  he  depended  upon  laudanum  when 
the  ftriking  in  of  the  gouty  matter  threat- 
ened death.  His  pupil,  Dr.  Dover,  gave 
two  drachms  of  Venice  treacle  for  a  dofe, 
when  the  gout  was  in  the  ftomach  ;  he 
depended  much  upon  his  fweating  powder 
in  relieving  the  patient  of  pain  and  other 
fymptoms ;  and  daily  experience  fully 
evinces  the  fafety  and  advantage  of  opium 
in  this  complaint,  when  joined  with  warm 
and  penetrating  ingredients  :  for  thefe,  by 
fupporting  the  energy  of  the  nerves,  pre~ 
vent  its  having  any  bad  effect,  Of  this 
Dr.  Cheyne  *  feems  to  have  been  aware  5 

*  On  the  Gout,  p.  28. 
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and  yet  it  may  be  hard  to  fay  from  hia 
directions  whether  opium  ought  to  be 
given  or  not ;  for  in  one  part  of  the  fame 
paragraph  he  fays,  "  it  is  the  fafeft  fide 
"  not  to  adminifter  any  kind  of  opiates  in 
"  the  fits,  becaufe  they  conftantly  pall  the 
lt  appetite,  and  leave  a  naufeating,  and 
"  perhaps  a  reaching  on  the  ftomach,  the, 
"  readieft  way  to  bring  the  gout  there." 
And  in  another,  "  that  by  joining  fpicey 
"  nervous  and  Ptomachic  medicines  with 
"  them,  they  procure  reft,  eafe  from  pain, 
"  and  anfwer  all  the  other  intentions  in 
"  the  cure  of  a  fit  of  the  gout." 
Stimukt-  In  imitation  of  this  practice,  I  com- 
difnTsYo"  monly  join  with  opium  fuch  warm  and 
iritJhh.ed  ftimulating  ingredients  as  the  prefence  or 
abfence  of  inflammation  directs ;  where 
pain  or  fpafms  require  its  ufe.  Nor  do  I 
know  any  ftate  in  the  gout  which  forbids 
the  ufe  of  opium,  except  when  the  nerves 
of  the  ftomach  are  become  torpid.  The 
practice  of  giving  it  after  purging,  has 

been 
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been  proved  to  be  right  by  experience. 
When  after  an  expulfion  of  the  gouty 
matter,  the  whole  body  becomes  fo  very 
irritable,  that  violent  fpafms  affect  every 
part  of  it  upon  motion ;  opium,  joined  with 
warm  fpices  Or  camphor,  cannot  be  dif- 
penfed  with :  and  in  gouty  coughs  the 
elixir  paregoricum,  joined  with  a  decoc- 
tion of  myrrh  and  camphor  julep,  will 
relieve  the  patient.  But  I  would  wifh, 
opium  to  be  difufed  as  foon  as  the  fpafms 
will  permit ;  and  recourfe  be  had  to  thofe 
remedies  which  remove  morbid  irritabi- 
lity by  invigorating  the  nerves  ;  becaufe 
in  thofe  people  who  have  taken  it  con- 
ftantly  for  feveral  years  by  way  of  pre- 
vention, I  have  always  remarked  a  fallow 
complexion  and  a  deplorable  debility  to  be 
the  confequence.  I  have  obferved  the  moft 
defirablc  effects  from  the  ufc  of  opium 
and  fudorifks,  in  mitigating  the  pain  ac- 
companying a  gouty  loofenefs  ;  yet  I  al- 
ways think  it  prudent  to  premife  a  dofe 

G  g  .      .  of 
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of  rhubarb  with  a  drop  of  oil  of  cinna- 
mon.   Nor  mould  any  attempt  be  made 
to  flop  the  vomiting,  without  firft  clearing 
the  flomach  by  a  gentle  vomit  or  a  fto- 
mach  purge  ;  and  then  the  bitter  tincture 
and  a  little  regenerated  tartar  in  chamo- 
mile tea,  will  probably  alone  be  fufheient, 
for  the  purpofe  :    though  I  have  feen  a 
very  different  treatment  remove  this  fymp- 
tom,  when  this  remedy  and  theufual  me- 
thods proved  ineffectual. 
Fixed  air.      A  gentleman  about  fifty-fix  years  of 
age,  of  ftrong  fibres,  and  naturally  a  good 
conftitution,  had  been  fubjeel  to  an  heredi- 
tary gout  from  his  youth  ;  and  he  latterly 
underwent  long  and  very  fevere  fits  of 
this  diforder  :  but  inftead  of  the  gout  be- 
ing thrown  to  the  extremities  as  ufual,. 
he  was  feized  with  a  moft  violent  vomit- 
ing, which  returned  feveral  times  a  day, 
in  oppofition  to  every    method  myfelf 
and   another  phyfician  could  prefcribe. 
Being  tired  of  the  liquors  he  commonly 

ufed„ 
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iifed,  he  had  recourfe  to  fome  very  thin 
four  mead,  which  removed  the  ficknefs, 
and  flopped  his  vomiting.  Upon  tafting 
it,  and  giving  my  opinion  that  it  would 
bccafiori  the  colic  in  mofl  men,  it  was 
laid  afide,  arid  the  vomiting  returned. 
He  had  recOurfe  to  it  again  wTith  former 
fuccefs,  and  told  me  he  was  convinced, 
from  his  own  feeling?,  that  mead  had 
fome  power  df  nouiimirig  the  ftomach, 
with  which  the  medical  gentlemen  wrere 
unacquainted.  But  the  caufe  of  its  giving 
relief  did  not  long  remain  a  fecret  ;  for 
upon  pouring  fome  of  it  into  a  glafs,  I 
faw  it  was  very  full  of  fixed  air.  Where- 
fore fuppofing  by  its  fedative  property  it 
leifened  the  irritability  of  the  nerve  in 
the  ftomach,  I  advifed  him  to  purfue  his 
remedy  ;  and  by  drinking  a  giafs  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  or  when  fick,  he  was 
immediately  relieved.  His  ftock  of  li- 
quor, however,  confifting  of  two  bottles 
only,  being  foon  exhaufted,  his  vomiting 
G  g  2  returned  ; 
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returned ;  but  upon  ordering  him  draughts 
of  fait  of  wormwood,  cordial  confection, 
and  mint- water,  to  be  taken  in  a  ftate  of 
fermentation  with  lime  juice,  of  which 
he  had  plenty  by  him,  he  was  cured  of 
this  troublefome  fymptom,  which  had 
probably  difcharged  the  gouty  matter,  as 
he  efcaped  a  fit  at  this  time.  I  have 
fince  feen  equal  advantage  from  this  me- 
thod in  fimilar  inftances  ;  and  it  was  pro- 
bably under  the  fame  circumftances  that 
cyder  and  perry  were  given  with  fuccels 
for  the  gout  in  the  ftomach. 

When  nature,  inftead  of  being  embar- 
rafled,  relieves  herfelf  by  expelling  the 
Gout  in    gouty  matter  to  the  extremities,  or  what 

the  extre-  j  De]jeve  is  more  common,  when  it  fwells 
mities.  7 

and  inflames  thefe  parts,  from  being  in- 
capable of  paffing  through  the  ligaments, 
we  are  to  confider  the  difeafe  in  a  diffe- 
rent point  of  view  ;  and  it  is  the  bufinefs 
of  the  affiftant  to  prevent  its  retroceffion, 
But  the  queflion  is,  whether  we  fhould 

attempt 
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attempt  to  accomplifh  this  point  by  pur- 
suing the  common  practice  of  keeping  the 
bowels  open,  occafionally  Supporting  nerv- 
ous energy,  and  leaving  the  patient  to 
torture,  flannel,  and  patience  ;  or  whether 
we  mould  give  him  eafe  by  promoting  a 
difcharge  of  the  gouty  matter  from  the 
affected  part  ? 

Dr.  Sydenham  fays,  "  pain  in  this  dif- 
"  eafe  is  nature's  remedy,  and  the  more 
ts  violent  it  proves,  the  fooner  the  fit  ter- 
*'  minates  ;  the  intermiffions  are  longer, 
"  and  more  perfect,  and  vice  verfa^ 
Wherefore  phyficians  have  fince  laid  it 
down  as  a  rule  in  practice,  that  the  pain 
ought  not  to  be  mitigated  by  external  re- 
medies of  any  kind  whatfoever  ;  which 
reafoning  cannot,  I  think,  be  fupported  by 
the  ebfervation  Sydenham  made,  becaufe 
the  pain,  fpeedy  termination  of  the  fit, 
and  the  length  of  the  intervals  betwixt 
the  fits,  were  clearly  owing  to  the  vigour 
with  which  the  matter  was  expelled.  Nor 

G  g  3  could 
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Could  pain,  which  is  mariifeftly  a  conic- 
quence  of  diftenfion,  excite  a  greater  flux 
of  gouty  matter;  becaufe  we  have  feen  it 
neither  occafions  inflammation  nor  a  flux 
of  humours  to  thp  part  it  affecls  j  and 
we  venjy  believe  it  to  be  no  way  falutary 
in  this  cliforder,  but  a  fymptom  trouble- 
fome  and  injurious  to  the  patient.  Nor 
can  there  be  any  doubt  but  it  ought  to  be 
mitigated,  to  prevent  its  difturbing  the 
animal  ceconomy  ;  and  in  every  inftance 
I  have  met  with,  whether  in  books  or  in 
practice,  where  pain  has  been  properly 
removed,  the  patient  has  received  eafe 
with  fafety. 

Whether  Pain,  however,  is  not  the  only  incon- 
fliquid  be  venience  which  mould  induce  us  to  pro- 
rTi5  ie  *     mote  an  exudation  of  the  gouty  matter  ; 

for  by  lodging  in  the  part  affected,  molt 
of  it  is  abforbed  back  into  the  habit,  is  a 
frefh  fames  morh\  and  occafions  a  quicker 
return  of  the  difeafe.  Accordingly,  in  the 
grfl  fits  of  the  gout,  while  the  veffels  are 

perviou,s 
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pervious  and  active,  the  part  fweats,  and 
the  paroxyfms  have  long  intervals ;  but 
as  the  veffels  and  fibres  are  weakened  and 
obftructed  by  frequent  repetitions  of  the 
complaint,  the  offending  matter  does  not 
efcape  outwardly,  and  the  fits  are  more 
frequent :  and  from  what  we  have  ob- 
ferved  about  the  gout  being  received  by 
contact,  I  think  an  abforption  of  gouty 
matter  ought,  if  poffible,  to  be  pre- 
vented. 

But  though  pain  does  not  occafion  a 
termination  of  the  gout  to  the  part  it 
affects,  it  may  be  afked,  whether  gouty 
matter,  by  irritating,  does  not  produce 
this  effect,  and  whether  removing  it  by 
exudation  may  not  therefore  do  injury  ? 
To  which  we  anfwer,  it  can  only  do  in- 
jury by  mifapplication.  It  is  only  where 
the  inflammation  is  great,  that  we  think 
topics  neceffary.  In  cafes  where  nature 
is  remifs,  and  irritation  is  required  to  in- 
vite the  gout  downwards,  the  irritating 

G  g  3  caufe 
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caufe  may  be  fuffered  to  remain  undif, 
turbed  till  the  difeafe  is  invited  or  expelled 
into  the  extremities  ;  and  it  may  then  in 
every  inftance  be  fafely  difcharged  :  for 
it  is  certain,  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
firft  fits  of  the  gout  terminate,  that  the 
office  of  nature  does  not  end  in  throwing 
the  gouty  matter  into  the  extremities,  but 
in  difcharging  it  entirely  from  the  body. 
Gouty  matter  flagnating  in  the  extremi- 
ties, feems  to  depend  upon  accidental  cir- 
cumftances ;  and  in  promoting  its  exit, 
we  only  finifh  the  work  which  nature  has 
begun. 

There  is  ftill  a  more  weighty  charge 
againft  the  ufe  of  external  applications, 
for  it  is  faid  they  often  occafion  a  retro- 
ceflion  of  the  gout ;  but  this  we  appre- 
hend is  owing  to  the  compofition  and 
nature  of  the  remedies  employed :  for 
though  emollient  cataplafms,  warm  bath- 
ing, camphor,  aromatic  oils,  and  anodyne 
fpirituous  applications,  have  the  property 

Pf 
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of  giving  eafe,  either  by  relaxing  or  tak- 
ing off  the  fenfibility  of  the  part;  yet 
they  have  no  property  in  themfelves  of 
promoting  a  difcharge  ;  and  the  matter 
being  fet  at  liberty,  is  either  difcharged 
outwardly,  or  retrocedes,  according  to  its 
fituation.  Even  blifters  increafe  the  in- 
flammation for  a  while,  and  may  in  the 
firft  inftance  thus  occafion  a  return  of  the 
gouty  matter,  by  fetting  it  at  liberty,  and 
not  fuffering  it  to  efcape. 

Compofitions  for  promoting  a  difcharge 
of  gouty  matter,  muft  be  fo  managed  as  to, 
be  capable  of  foftening  the  inflamed  parts 
without  over-relaxing  them  ;  for  either 
tenfion  or  over-relaxation  will  prevent  ex- 
udation. They  muft  have  an  attenuating 
and  ftimulating  property,  to  invite  the 
humours  outwards,  and  yet  be  incapable 
of  inflaming  ;  and  in  this  intention  the 
{late  of  inflammation  muft  dire<£t  us,  as  is 
already  obferved.  If  the  inflammation 
Js  great,  a  neutralifed  foft  plaifter,  that 

does 
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does  not  adhere,  will  anfwer  the  purpofc. 
If  the  parts  are  Jefs  tenfe,  and  require  a 
warmer  ftimulus,  a  volatile  plaifter  will  be 
preferable  ;  but  along  with  thefe  applica- 
tions, inward  medicines  muft  be  given, 
fuited  to  the  ftate  of  the  patient,  to  pro- 
mote an  outward  difcharge ;  and  when 
the  gout  is  ripe  enough  for  the  purpofe, 
i.  e.  when  the  metaftafis  feems  to  be  about 
complete,  thefe  methods  can  fcarcely  fail 
evacuating  the  obftrudted  fluids,  and  giv- 
ing eafe  to  the  patient :  but  if  pain  in  the 
inflamed  part  requires  it,  opium,  joined 
to  other  proper  remedies,  may  be  occa- 
fionally  given,  till  it  is  proper  to  lay  the 
flannel  afide. 
JMc  and       Sydenham  recommended  the  Peruvian 
bark,  and  Cheyne,  bark  and  fteel,  as  mod 
effectual  medicines  in  ftiengthening  and 
enlivening  the  blood  and  fibres,  and  in 
promoting  digeftion  in  the  intervals  of 
the  fits  of  the  gout;  and  in  enervated  fub- 
jects  I  join  them  in  opinion.     But  in 

habits 
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habits  of  hot  temperament,  and  fubjecl:  to 
inflammation,  fever  and  other  inflamma^ 
tory  fymptoms  are  not  an  uncommon 
confequence  of  their  ufe,  unlefs  given  in 
very  final  1  dofes.  For  this  purpofe  an  in- 
fufion  of  bark  in  cold  water,  ieems  to  be 
the  moft  proper  form,  entirely  omitting 
the  fteel  ;  for  though  this  medicine  may 
fometimes  bring  on  a  regular  fit  of  the 
gout,  yet  in  the  ftate  laft  defcribed,  even 
in  Bath  water,  it  is  moft  likely  to  be  per- 
nicious, and  mould  not  be  ufed. 

Should  a  fever  fupervene  from  an  im- 
proper or  untimely  ufe  of  the  bark  or 
fteel,  it  may  commonly  be  fubdued  by 
gentle  purging  and  faline  medicines  but 
when  the  gout  is  fairly  gone  off,  I  fee  no 
occafion  for  the  practice  Dr.  Mead  *  ad- 
vifes,  of  purging,  to  carry  off  the  morbid 
humour  which  caufes  the  fwelling.  On 
the  contrary,  I  am  fully  perfuaded  of  the 
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truth  of  what  Sydenham  aiTerts,  that  it 
will  often  (by  irritating  the  whole  body) 
occafion  a  return  of  the  complaint.  Nor 
is  purging  at  all  ufeful  or  neceffary  in  the 
itching  which   frequently    follows  old 
gouts  ;  becaufe  the  matter  producing  it 
lodges  upon  the  ikin,  is  out  of  the  reach 
of  purges,  and  may  be  readily  removed, 
and  the  difeafe  cured  by  the  warm  bath,  or 
rubbing  the  body  for  fome  days  well  with 
fpunge  foaked  in  warm  water.  Render- 
ing the  whole  ftate  of  the  veffels  pervious, 
and  opening  the  pores,  feems  to  be  the 
beft  method  of  removing  the  remains  of 
the  difeafe,  and  preventing  a  frefh  accu- 
mulation of  gouty  matter,  becaufe  this 
may  be  accomplifhed  without  occafioning 
much  difturbance  ;  and  perhaps  mercury, 
.„  ,        fulphur,  and  Bath  waters,  where  a  hot 

Bath  wa-         *  7 

??rs-        temperament  did   not  forbid  their  ufe, 
have  gained  credit  by   producing  thefe 

effects. 
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Iflues  have  alfo  been  faid  to  be  fervice- 
able  in  this  difeafe,  but  I  never  could 
difcover  that  they  prevented  it  :  I  have 
fuffered  chalk-ftones,  accompanied  with 
an  ulcer,  to  remain  in  the  feet  of  old 
people  ;  and  as  every  difcharge  from  the 
affected  part  rauft  be  beneficial  in  a  fit  of 
the  gout,  the  praclice  feems  to  be  advife- 
able  * ;  but  I  perfectly  agree  with  thofe 
who  depend  upon  a  temperate  regular 
regimen  as  the  only  prophylactic.  This 
avoids  an  exciting  caufe  ;  and  experience 
has  abundantly  fhewn,  that,  when  pro- 
perly purfued,  it  often  keeps  this  difeafe 
from  giving  much  difturbance ;  but  no 
fooner  does  irregularity  take  place,  than 
we  are  convinced  the  fedes  morbi  is  ftill 
exifting,  and  that  a  radical  cure  of  the 
gout  is  not  to  be  obtained. 

Directions  concerning  exercife  and  diet 
in  the  gout,  have  been  fo  fully  given  by 

\  See  Mr.  Rook's  cafe,  Med,  Inq.  vol.  i.  p.  48.  49. 
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writers,  that  very  little  can  be  added,  ex- 
cept we  proteft  againft  the  opinion  of 
thofe  who  affert  that  the  patient  may  al- 
ways pafs  immediately  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other,  in  his  way  of  living,  with 
advantage  and  fafety.  Perhaps  they  may 
inftance  the  young  and  vigorous  in  their 
favour,  whofe  ftrcngth  will  admit  ahnoft 
all  kind  of  changes  in  diet  with  very 
little  inconvenience  ;  but  in  people  long 
accuftomed  to  any  particular  method  of 
living,  it  becomes  habitual,  and  cannot 
haftily  be  changed  without  danger.  This 
is  very  evident  in  the  cure  of  wounds. 
I  took  off  a  farmer's  hand  about  forty 
years  of  age,  and  ordered  him  a  low  diet 
during  the  fubfequerit  inflammation.  Iri- 
ftead  of  the  lips  of  the  wound  fwe'lling, 
or  the  wound  itfelf  digefting  at  the  ufual 
time,  it  difcharged  a  gleet,  became  ragged, 
pale,  gloffy,  and  flaccid  ;  and  the  ftump 
began  to  acquire  a  conical  form,  from  the 
fibres  retracing  backward.  Upon  in- 
quiry,- 
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quiry,  I  found  this  man  had  ufually,  for 
many  years  together,  allowed  himfelf  two 
gallons  of  ale  a  day ;  and  I  immediately 
concluded  the  want  of  natural  vigour,  fo 
evident  in  the  complexion  of  the  wound, 
was  owing  to  the  reftraint  he  now  lav 
under.  Accordingly  I  advifed  him  to 
have  recourfe  again  to  his  favourite  liquor, 
and  to  fteer  in  the  middle  way  betwixt 
the  two  extremes.  He  willingly  obeyed 
my  injunction  ;  and  livelinefs  in  the  fibres, 
and  a  difcharge  of  mild  good  matter,  foon 
evinced  the  rectitude  of  our  proceedings. 
1  took  a  fcirrhus  out  of  an  elderly  gentle- 
woman's breaft,  gave  the  ufual  directions, 
and  at  the  firft  dreffing  no  wound  ever 
looked  better  ;  but  in  two  or  three  days 
it  began  to  gape,  look  glofly,  and  difcharge 
an  ichor,  which  induced  me  to  fufpedt 
that  me  had  lived  freely;  but  my  in- 
quiries only  brought  out  that  me  had  now 
and  then  drank  a  dram.  Upon  this, 
I  ordered  her  a  glafs  of  brandy  or  two  in 

the 
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the  day,  and  the  wound  next  morning 
looked  a  little   more  vigorous ;    but  it 
foon  degenerated,  in  a  few  days  more  be- 
came enormoufly  wide  and  inactive,  and 
death  foon  finifhed  the  fcene.    I  was  in- 
formed afterward,  by  her  nurfe,  that  me 
had  for  many  years  made  it  a  conftant 
rule  to  drink  a  gallon  of  brandy  a  week. 
I  was  convinced  that  we  loft  our  patient 
for  want  of  her  common  fupport,  and  that 
even  bad  habits  cannot  with  fafety  be 
fuddenly    altered.     Medical  hiftory  a^ 
bounds  with  inftances  of  the  fame  fort ; 
and  are  not  therefore  fudden  alterations  in 
gouty  habits  molt  likely  to  be  attended 
with  ill  confequences,  efpecially  as  ner- 
vous energy  is  already  impaired  ? 
G9ut  in        We  have  already  fpoken  of  the  ftate  of 
£je  pe°*     the  gout,  which  happens  in  old  people 
who  have  been  fubjed  to  this  difeafe* 
where  the  conftitution  being  worn  out,  it 
harraffes  the  patient  without  any  figns  of 
a  crifis  j  and  the  only  relief  he  obtains  is 

from 
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from  thofe  remedies  which  ftrengthen  the 
ftomach  and  invigorate  the  nerves :  but 
there  is  alfo  another  kind  of  gout  in  old 
people  which  is  no  way  ferviceable.  It 
generally  comes  on  towards  feventy 
years  of  age  in  thofe  who  have  never 
been  troubled  with  it  before,  and  without 
indifpofition  at  the  time.  No  violent  de- 
gree of  pain  attends  ;  though  in  other 
refpe&s  the  foot  and  leg  fwell,  and  have 
a  perfect  goaty  appearance,  which  goes 
off  upon  the  ufe  of  flannel,  and  living 
according  to  the  rules  of  common -fenfe. 

Reflecting  on  thefe  appearances,  I  have 
been  led  to  fUppofe  that  at  this  time  of 
life,  the  juices  may  have  acquired  a  dif- 
pofition  which  renders  them  incapable  of 
pafling  through  ligaments  and  tendons 
injured  by  old  age  j  and  flagnation  occa- 
fions  the  fwelling  defcribed.  Perhaps 
What  is  called  a  regular  fit  of  the  gout 
may  always  happen  in  this  manner.  The 
lymph  being  loaded  with  that  kind  of 
H  h  matter 
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matter  productive  of  chalk  ftones,  is  in- 
capable of  paffing  through  compact  liga- 
ments ;  of  courfe  it  Magnates  in  them, 
and  .  by  .  Simulating  determines  gouty 
matter  from  the  whole  body  to  this  part, 
and  thus  relieves  the  patient.  This  doc- 
trine deferves  a  fair  inquiry ;  becaufe,  if 
it  be  true,  Vvhat  has  hitherto  been  called 
an  effort  of  nature,  will  appear  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  an  accidental  obftni&ioa 
(owing  in  part  to  flruclure)  in  the  liga- 
ments about  the  joints,  especially  in  ths 
extremities,  from  their  being  depending 
parts  ;  and  that  nature  herfelf  having  no 
choice  in  this  bufinefs,  the  gouty  matter 
may  be  difcharged  from  the  habit  with 
equal  advantage  by  various  ways.  When 
external  ftimuli,  like  gouty  matter,  can- 
be  made  to  invite  this  difeafe  into  the  ex- 
tremities, they  do  good  fervice  ;  but  when 
it  happens  to  feize  upon  the  vifcera,  or 
does  not  fettle  in  any  particular  part,  the 
propriety  of  removing  it  immediately  out 

of 
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of  the  body  by  the  methods  recommend- 
ed, will  be  obvious.  Nor  can  I  join  thofe 
in  opinion  who  fuppofe  there  is  no  mch 
thing  as  gouty  matter  ;  becaufe  I  have 
feen  it :  and  I  cannot  think  chalk-ftones 
could  be  formed,  ualefs  from  juices  of  a 
particular  kind.  All  which  fentiments  I 
wifh  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  appendix 
only  to  what  has' already  been  written  up- 
on the  fubject,  my  plan  leading  me  to 
confider  how  far  difcufTion  ought  to  be 
purfued  in  the  cure  of  this  diforder. 
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C    H    A    P.  XI. 

INFLAMMATORY  OEDEMA. 

OEDEMATA,  which  come  on  fud- 
denly,  are  fometimes  accompanied 
with,  an  eryfipelas,  or  more  commonly  a 
fimple  inflammation  of  the  Ikin  ;  which 
occafions  our  placing  this  otherwife  indo- 
lent, cold,  doughy  tumor,  in  the  inflam- 
matory clafs,  requiring  difcuflion,  in  con- 
formity with  nature,  who  always  termin- 
ates it  in  this  manner,  unlefs  interrupted 
by  fome  outward  caufe. 

An  oedema  is  always  local,  and  it 
often  happens  that  one  leg,  for  inftance, 
after  fome  indifpofition,  mail  fuddenly  be 
feized  with  this  complaint:  I  have  re- 
peatedly known  a  warm  clyfter  given  to 
relieve  a  pain  in  the  bowels,  efpecially  in 
women  in  child-bed,  with  the  defired 
effect;  and  an  oedema,  attended  with 
fome  degree  of  inflammation,  in  which 
the  {kin  both  in  the  leg  and  thigh  being 
diftended  to  an  enormous  fize,  in  a  few 
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hours,  was  the  eonfequence ;  and  every 
mftance  I  have  feen,  became  as  perfectly 
local  as  an  abfcefs  after  a  depofit  of 
matter. 

From  this  account  it  may  appear,  that 
the  fwelling  is  owing  to  a  metaftafis  of 
inactive  matter  from  the  blood  and  other 
juices  ;  and  yet  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
that  the  fymptoms,  fometimes  at  leaft,  arife 
from  nervous  affection ;  and  the  fudden 
accumulation  of  lymph  to  be  owing  to  a 
want  of  power  in  the  abforbent  veffels  to 
do  their  office  :  becaufe  in  the  cafes  al- 
luded to,  with  pain  in  the  abdomen,  there 
did  not  appear  any  diftenfion  or  figns  of 
accumulated  lymph  in  this  cavity,  fuffi- 
cient  to  account  for  the  tumor  in  the  leg 
and  thigh,  which  appeared  upon  the  pain 
being  removed.  We  know  the  compref- 
fion  of  a  large  bundle  of  nerves  will  oc- 
cafion  an  oedema  ;  and  may  we  not  fup- 
pofe  that  the  caufe  of  pain  was  tranflated 
from  one  part  of  the  nervous  fyftem  to 
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another ;  and  thus  by  rendering  the 
nerves  incapable  of  doing  their  office  pro- 
perly, occafioned  the  difeafe  in  quef- 
tion  ? 

Are  not  thefe  conjectures  ftipporteu  by 
the  method  of  cure?  For  thefe  tumors  are 
fuddenly  difperfed,  without  inconvenience 
to  the  patient  by  this  procefs  ;  being 
never,  that  I  know  of,  prevented  from 
readily  recovering  a  good  ftate  of  health, 
which  furely  could  not  happen  if  the 
fwelling  arofe  from  morbid  lymph  : 
whereas,  if  we  can  fuppofe  it  to  be  an 
accumulation  of  lymph  only  from  ner- 
vous affection,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  how  it 
may  pafs  into  the  veflels  of  the  body 
without  doing  injury. 

The  only  danger  in  treating  this  com- 
plaint is  in  miftaking  it  for  an  anafarca, 
brought  on  by  fome  other  difeafe;  with 
which,  from  the  days  of  Galen  f,  it  has 

f  De  Arte  Curar,  ad  Glauc,  lib.  ii.  cap,  3. 
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.been  conftantly  confufed  :  whereas  we 
fhall  fhew,  in  fpeaking  of  the  cold  oede- 
ma,-that  it  is  a  diftindt  difeafe,  and  always 
confined  to  one  place  or  member.  For 
if  the  lungs  are  clear,  and  no  figns  of 
falnefs  or  ailment  appear,  except  in  the 
affecled  part,  we  cannot  well  be  mis- 
taken ;  and  it  will  not  be  necefiary  to 
hefitate  about  the  method  of  cure. 

Tn  an  oedema,  which  comes  on  fud- 
den'ly,  and  is  of  fhort  duration,  the  fluids 
in  the  cellular  membrane  have  not  had 
time  to  become  vifcid  ;  they  are  there- 
fore very  eafily  fet  at  liberty,  and  the  in- 
flammation difappears  as  the  diftenfion, 
which  gave'it  birth,  fubfides.  I  have  con- 
ftantly,  in  this  inftance,  applied,  with  the 
molt  defirable  fuccefs,  a  cerate  compofed 
of  the  brown  plaifter  made  of  red  lead, 
bees-wax,  and  oil,  of  fuch  a  confiftence 
as  to  lie  foft  and  eafy,  without  relaxing 
too  much  :  but  bandage  mull  be  ufed  as 

H  h  4  foon 
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foon  as  the  fwelling  begins  to  fubfide, 
and  be  gradually  increafed  as  circum- 
ftances  permit;  for  it  is  impofliblc  to  ex- 
pect perfect  relief  without  attending  to 
the  proper  application  of  this  remedy. 
The  patient  mould  be  gently  purged  at 
the  fame  time,  at  proper  intervals,  with 
fmall  dofes  of  calomel,  rhubarb,  fena,  and 
foluble  tartar.  Diuretics  or  fudorincs 
may  be  given,  with  a  view  of  haftening 
the  cure  ;  and  the  bark  will  generally  be 
neceffary  before  it  is  complete.  At  firft, 
regenerated  tartar  may  be  joined  with  it, 
as  by  this  means  ic  becomes  the.  moft 
powerful  deobftrtient  and  diuretic  I 
know  j  but  when  evacuations  are  no 
longer  neceffary,  the  bark  may  be  giver} 
by  itfelf  with  proper  advantage. 
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C    H    A   P.  XII, 

ON    THE  OPHTHALMIA. 

THIS  inflammation  (which  not  un- 
frequently  rifes  fo  high  as  to  form 
the  red  fweiling  of  the  tunica  adnata, 
is  called  by  the  Greeks  chemofisj,  having, 
its  feat  in  the  membranes,   terminates  Ophthal- 

mia,  its 

either  by  difperfion  or  a  diflblution  of  the  feat  and 

parts  affected  j  occafioning  a  confufion  in 

the  humours  of  the  eye  (Jynchyfis)  by 

leaving  the  cornea  opaque,  or  corroded ; 

pr  in  a  rednefs  and  -weaknefs,  without 

either  heat  or  pain.    Of  courfe  difperfion 

is  the  method  of  cure  ;  in  which  opinion 

the  whole  faculty  agree,  and  that  it  mould  Tq  bg  re_ 

be  accomplished  as  foon  as  poflible,  to  moved  as 

x  foon  as 

prevent  the    confequences  above  men-  poffibie. 
tioned.    For  this  purpofe  it  was  ufual  firft  NecefTary 
to  enquire  whether  extraneous  bodies  are  fo^this"6* 
not  the  caufe  of  the  complaint;  becaufe  PurPofc? 
in  fuch  cafe  a  cure  cannot  be  expected  till 
they  are  removed.    The  hair  upon  the 
edges  of  the  eye-lids  turning  inwards 

( trichcajis ) 
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(irichcafu)  are  of  this  number ;  and  the 
remedy  is  by  an  operation  *  defcribed  in 
And  how   chirurgical  books.    Small  puftules  in  the 
Jomecafes  cornea  muft  be  opened,  by  taking  off  the 
of  opb-     kea(j  0£  t|ie  tumor,  and  the  ulcers  kept 

thalnaia.  1 

dean  by  warning  with  fome  emollient 
lotion  till  they  heal.  Warning  alfo  may 
alone  remove  the  irritating  caufe  in  epide- 
mic ophthalmia,  which  generally  difap- 
pear  when  the  ftate  of  air  changes ;  but 
the  tedious  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
which  arifes  in  children  from  cutting  the 
large  teeth,  can  only  be  mitigated,  till 
they  make  their  way  out,  or  till  they  are 
kt  out  by  a  lancet :  and  then  it  gradually 
disappears  by  the  common  remedies. 
Paulus  \  in  the  dry  ophthalmia,  [xeroph- 

ihahnia J  prefcrrbes  thofe  remedies  which 
foften  and  promote  a  difcharge  ;  but  later 
writers  J,  on  the  contrary,  ule  drying 

*  See  Ware  on  the  Ophthalmy. 

-{-"'Cap.  23.  lib.  iii. 

\  St.  Yves,  chap.  v.  a:t,  j.  * 

collyria 
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collyria  with  powdered  tutty,  &c.  and 
thus  render  this  diftin&ion  *  no  ways 
beneficial  in  practice. 

When  the  eye-lids  have  been  troubled 
with  a  flight  forenefs,  fcabs,  and  itching, 
fffofophfhaihtmj  I  have  known  the  com- 
mon method  of  applying  the  linimentum 
e   laplde    calaminari,    unguentum  tuticz, 
or  white  vitriol  diflblved  in  water,  fuc- 
cefsful ;  though  a  more  fpeedy  method  is 
rubbing  them  gently  once  or  twice  a  day 
with  the  ringer  juft  wet  with  Hungary 
water,  or  fpirit  of  wine  ;  which  dry,  and 
where  there  is  little  or  no  preternatural 
heat,  immediately  more  or  lefs  deftroy 
fcnlibiHty,  and  relieve  the  patient.  When 
final  1  ulcers  accompany  this  complaint, 
1  treat  them  as  I  would  do  other  ulcers, 
by  keeping  them  clean,  digefting,  and 
then  healing  them ;  for  which  purpofes 
they  may  be  wafhed  every  morning  with 

*  The  different  didin&ions  in  this  difcafe  are  feen  at 
one  view  in  Cullen's  Synopfis. 

warm 
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warm  milk,  and  a  fmall  portion  of  honey 
of  rofes,  by  the  help  of  a  probe  armed 
with  lint :  betwixt  whiles,  a  very  mild  foft 
digeftive,  fpread  upon  a  few  threads  of 
lint,  may  be  applied  ;  and  when  the  fores 
feem  inclined  to  heal,  the  epulotic  cerate 
(made  as  directed)  will  finifh  the  cure, 
unlefs  the  parts  about  the  little  ulcers  are 
relaxed,  and  then  more  drying  or  aftrin-r 
gent  remedies  will  be  necelTary.  Mr. 
Ware*  ,  indeed,  propofes  a  more  compen- 
dious method  ;  and  though  it  does  not  ap- 
pear by  what  means  it  gives  relief,  the 
facts  adduced  are  fatisfaclory,  and  wijl 
highly  p!eafe  thofe  who  have  fenfe 
Bruifes  of  enough  to  be  fatisfied  with  facts.  Bruifes 

ft  Lie  c\~c 

1  of  the  eye  are  to  be  treated  like  other 

external  bruifes,  by  bleeding,  purging, 
,  and  outward  applications :  I  commonly 
apply  a  neutralized  ointment  or  poultice. 
The  lymph  which  drains  into  the  eye  is 
the  moft  powerful  dilfolver  of  coagulated 

'*  Loc.  cit. 

blood 
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blood ;  but  if  blood  mixes  with  the 
aqueous  humour,  and  cannot  be  abforbcd, 
the  neceflity  and  fafety  of  opening  the 
cornea  obliquely  is  known  to  every  one  ; 
and  if  weaknefs  requires  any  farther 
affiftance,  it  will  hereafier  appear.  I  per- 
fectly agree  in  opinion  with  thofe  who 
difapprove  of  powders  of  any  kind  in 
lotions  for  the  eyes.     It  was  probably  r°wc5er3 

*  *  ■*  improper 

owing  to  their  effects  that  an  eminent  w lore 

eyes. 

writer  *  faid,  thofe  fared  worft  where 
they  had  been  moft  ufed.  Thefe  things 
being  premifed,  we  will  treat  firft  of  a 
fingle  inflammation  of  this  part,  from 

its  being  naturally  weak  and  irritable, 
from  taking  cold,  from  extraneous  bodies, 
or  from  other  accidental  caufes,  attended 
with  a  greater  or  lefs  flux  as  circum- 
llances  happen  :  after  obferving,  that  if 
we  take  a  view  of  the  wrriters  on  this 
fubject  even  to  this  day,  one  might  be 
led,  from  fome  of  them,  to  imagine  that 

*  Wifeman. 

6  an 
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an  ophthalmy  requires  a -different  kind 
of  treatment  from,  other  inflammations  ; 
otherwife  fome  curious  chemical  devices 
for  this  purpofe  could  not  fo  lately  have 
been  introduced  among  us.  An  air  of 
empiricifm  has  in  general  appeared  in  the 
treatment  of  this  complaint,  owing  to  the 
manner  jn  which  the  intentions,  of  the 
ancients,  who  wifhed  to  mitigate  irri- 
tation, and  repel  the  flux  of  humours, 
were  carried  into  execution.  Hippocrates 
fays,  "  pains  in  the  eyes  are  cured  by 
"  drinking  pure  wine,  or  by  the  bath,  or 
"  by  fomenting,  or  by  bleeding,  or  by 
"  purging but,  as  Celfus  obferves, 
"  without  explaining  the  proper  times  for 
tC  thefe,  and  the  reafons  for  their  ufe,  in 
"  which  the  principal  part  of  medicine  con- 
"Jjfts"  In  other  places  he  fpeaks  of  the 
infpijjated  juice  of  plants  *,  &c.  which 
he  ufed  in  inflamed  eyes  ;  but  it  is  from 

*  See  Marinellus's  Commentary,  who  has  collected 
all  he  fays  about  the  eyes  together. 

Galen 
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Galen  f  that  all  the  remedies  which  have 
fince  been  in  vogue  took  their  rife.  What 
he  collected  from  various  authors  was 
copied  by  the  Greeks,  and  difperfed  into 
every  quarter  where  their  writings  were 
read  ;  and  thefe  in  one  fhape  or  other 
have  defcended  to  our  days.  It  muft  be 
confefTed,  however,  that  Galen  knew  how 
and  when  to  apply  the  remedies  he  re- 
commends. Along  with  fuitable  evacu- 
ations he  ufed  mild  fomentations,  joined 
with  moderate  repellents  in  the  firft  ftage. 
To  thefe,  detergents  of  the  abforbent  kind 
were  added,  when  ulcers  or  fordes  made 
them  neceflary.  Afterwards  J,  wThere 
the  flux  upon  the  eye  was  great,  even 
coblers  ink,  with  honey,  were  applied  to 
the  eye-brows  and  forehead  to  reftrain  it. 
Celfus  ||,  who  depended  much  upon  reft 
and  abftinence,  recommends  a  kind  of 

-J-  De  Comp.  Med.  Secund.  loc.  lib.  iv. 
X  Paulus,  lib.  iii,  cap.  2. 
I  Lib.  vi.  cap.  6. 

8  defenfativc 
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defenfative  to  comprefs  the  veins,  and 
prevent  the  flux.     He  applied  c  ;oling 
lenients  on  the  firft  days.     When  the 
pain  is  great,  he  advifes  anodynes,  clyf- 
ters,  and  bleeding  ;  but  afterwards,  leni- 
ent and  gentle  repelling  medicines  united, 
are  to  take  place.    Of  this  fort  he  has 
copied  a  variety  of  collyria  from  different 
practitioners,  each  preferring  his  own  re- 
medy to  that  of  his  neighbour ;  though 
all  of  them  were  nothing  more  than 
copies  of  the  originals  from  whence  they 
were  taken.    Has  not  the  fame  practice 
been  all  along  continued  ?  and  has  it  not 
given  rife  to  noftrum-mongers  and  quacks 
boafting  of  their  fpecifics  in  the  cure  of 
this  difeafe  ?  Yet  it  is  moft  certain,  that, 
like  all  other  inflammations,  it  gives  way 
to  thofe  remedies  which  remove  the  irritat- 
ing cai/fe,  and  lejpn  the  fenfibility  of  the 
part  ;  for  which  purpofe  different  appli- 
cations, according  to  circumftances,  are 
neceflfary, 

Wifeman- 
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Wifeman  properly  acjvifes  us  to  cori- 
fi  der  whether  the  difeafe  be  in  its  be- 
ginning ftate,  or  declenfion  ;  and  to  pro- 
portion the    medicaments  accordingly : 
for  let  the  empirics  bbaft  of  this  or  that 
univerfal  collyrium  ;  they  cannot  cure 
ophthalmia  with  one  particular  remedy. 
It  is  certainly  true,  that  in  the  beginning 
of  inflammation,  cooling  fedatives  are 
proper  ;  when  of  confiderable  continu- 
ance,  rcfol vents  mould    fometimes  be 
joined  with  them  ;  and  in  the  declenfion, 
ftrengtheners  will  often   be  neceiTary. 
Neverthelefs,  the  applications  fpoken  of  Treat- 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  firft  chapter,  will  jjjgj 
very  often  preclude  the  neceffity  of  other  ilase- 
treatment,  if  perfifted  in  with  due  regul- 
arity, and  occafionally  affifted  by  bleeding, 
purging,  and  cooling  diuretics.    I  com-  <=Er— \_  > 
monly  give  calomel  and  the  purging  falts   "  / 
three  or  four  times,  at  proper  diftances  ; 
diuretic  fait  betwixt  whiles  in  any  proper 
vehicle,  and  the  bowels  are  afterwards 
opened  two  or  three  times  a  day  with 

I  i  fmall 
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fmall  dofes  of  Glauber's  fait  diflblvcd  in 
water,  or  the  regenerated  tartar  in  the 
infufion  of  fena ;  as  in  other  inflamma- 
tions. For  I  have  ever  found,  under* 
proper  reflections,  according  to  the  ap- 
horifm  of  Hipppocrates,  that  thoje  affect- 
ed with  an  inflammation  in  the  eyes^  are 
relieved  by  purging.  An  antiphlogiftic 
diet  mould  alEft  this  procefs ;  and  be  it 
remembered,  that  when  the  veflels  are 
unloaded,  and  the  inflammation  has  a 
tendency  to  fubfide,  brifk  purges  do  in- 
jury, in  the  manner  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, and  fhall  hereafter  fliew,  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  ulcers. 

It  muft  be  confefled,  however,  that  it 
fometimes  happens  that  the  cream  of 
lead,  where  the  parts  about  the  eye  are 
much  fwelled,  does  not  anfwer  the  end 
propofed,  owing  probably  to  the  obftruc- 
tion  it  is  incapable  of  removing ;  but 
upon  the  fluid  being  fet  at  liberty  by  a 
neutralized  ointment,  or  a  fomentation 
compofed  of  the  heads  of  poppies,  marnV 

mallows, 
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mallows,  and  a  fmall  portion  of  regene- 
rated tartar,  or  crude  fal  ammoniac  and 
water,  applied  warm,  it  generally  becomes 
effectual.  Linen  cloths,  four  doubles, 
wet  in  it,  and  removed  twice  a  day,  lie 
eafy  and  moift  upon  the  part,  without 
over-relaxing,  and  feldom  fail,  where  an 
irritating  caufe  does  not  interfere,  in  re- 
ducing the  preternatural  fenfibility  and 
its  confequences.  I  find  one  drop  of 
laudanum  put  into  the  eye  once  or  twice 
a  day,  with  due  perfeverance,  fufficiently 
anfwers  our  intention,  where  it  can  poffi- 
bly  do  fervice,  without  occafioning  pain. 
It  may  be  ufed  in  this  manner  with  ad- 
vantage, where  the  feniibility  in  the  be- 
ginning is  often  exquifite,  and  where  few 
other  remedies  can  be  applied  without 
giving  offence.  Mr.  Ware  *,  who  firft 
introduced  this  remedy  to  the  public  in 

*  Remarks  on  the  Ophthalmy,  &c,  17S0,  London, 
to  which  ufeful  book  the  faculty  are  much  indebted. 
Home  (Principia  Mcdicina)  has  given  a  concife  vievr 
of  the  general  doftrine  on  this  fubjett. 

I  i  2  the 
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the  prefent  inftance,  applied  the  thebaic 
tindure  in  larger  quantity,  and,  befide 
the  ufual  evacuations,  added  fometimes 
the  affiftance  of  bleeding  at  the  temples, 
with  leeches ;  and  immediately  after- 
wards the  application  of  a  fmall  blifter 
to  the  part.  But  the  cafes  *  he  has  pub- 
limed,  and  my  own  experience,  perfuade 
me  he  would  have  had  equal  fuccefs  if 
he  had  confided  more  in  his  own  remedy. 
I  muft  confefs  I  am  no  friend  either  to 
the  application  of  leeches  or  blifters  near 
to  the  affected  part  in  this  inftance ;  be- 
caufe  I  have  feveral  times  feen  them  do 
mifchief.  Leeches  moftly,  if  not  always  ^ 
leave  an  inflammation  behind  ;  a  greater 
degree  of  irritability  in  the  neighbour- 
ing parts,  even  to  the  eye,  enfues,  and 
of  courfe  weaknefs  muft  be  a  confe- 
quence.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  blifters* 
which  inflame  to  a  considerable  diftanee ; 
and  I  am  certain  I  have  too  often  feen  the 
inflammation  in  the  eye  increafed  by  their 

*  See  the  firft  cafe. 

trfe't 
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urc.    Befide,  if  we  are  not  miftaken  in 
the  laws  of  the  circulation,  local  bletding 
(except  in  particular  cafes  foreign  to  the 
matter  in  quefticn)  can  only  afford  a 
temporary  relief.    I  have  feveral  times 
bled  in  the  eye,  by  dividing  the  inflamed 
veffels,  without  the  leaft  good  effect  ; 
and,  as  the  blood  does  not  irritate  *,  may 
we  not  in  this  work  be  purfuing  a  ufelefs 
plan  ?  I  have  never  opened  the  temporal 
artery  on  this  occafion,  becaufe  I  never 
faw  occafion  for   fuch  an   expedient ; 
having  always  found  that  bleeding  at  the 
arm,  as  the  fymptoms   might  require, 
could  do  all  that  1  wanted  from  a  lofs  of 
blood  :  and  it  may  be  queftioned  much, 
whether  dividing  that  branch  of  the  tem- 
poral artery  which  goes  toward  the  eye, 
cuts  off  the  fource  of  blood  to  the  in- 
flamed part,  becaufe  of  the  anaftomizing 
veffels. 

Before  I  was  acquainted  with  the  cream 
of  lead,  I  applied  double  cloths,  wet  in 


*  See  Treatife  of  Inflam.  p.  236  to  p.  240. 

I  i  3  cold 
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cold  water,  as  often  as  they  had  a  tendency 
to  become  dry,  which  moftly  anfwered 
an  exceeding  good  end  in  abating  heat, 
in  reducing  fwelling,  and  in  leffening  or 
taking  away  pain  :  and  where  cold  water 
happened  to  be  ofFenfive,  its  being  a 
little  warmed  removed  this  inconvenience. 
Nor  have  I  laid  this  fimple  remedy  afide, 
but  ftill  continue  to  ufe  it  occafionaily, 
where  the  heat  is  great ;  knowing  the 
eminent  fervice  it  will  generally  afford. 
Cauftics  behind  the  ears,  as  Wifeman 
ufed  them,  feem  very  capable  of  making 
a  derivation  from,  without  injuring  the 
inflamed  part;  but  where  a  flux  of  hu- 
mours makes  it  neceifary,  a  feton  in  the 
neck  has  always  anfwered  my  purpofe= 
When  the  eye-lids  have  been  much 
fwelled,  I  have  repeatedly  feen  it  produce 
the  moft  defirable  effects  ;  and  have 
hence  been  led  to  think,  that  no  other 
kind  of  external  derivation,  except  iffues, 
is  neceflary.  When  the  eye-lids  are 
fwelled  fo  as  to.  confine  the  lymph  which 
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is  fecreted  in  large  quantity,  they  mould 
be  preffed  open  now  and  then  to  give  it 
imie,  and  prevent  its  becoming  acrid  ; 
and,  indeed,  in  every  inftance  it  mould 
have  a  free  difcharge.    A  bread  poultice, 
with  the  fugar  or  vinegar  of  lead  in  it, 
may  be  applied,  and  the  eye,  if  poflible, 
warned  with  warm  milk.    But  as  foon  as 
the  tumor  iubfides,  it  ihould  be  changed 
for  the  remedies  before  mentioned ;  be- 
caufe   emollients,    though   necefTary  in 
great  tenfion,  are  too  relaxing,  if  long 
continued,    and   protract    the    difeafe  : 
which  ends  our  account  of  the  firft  ftage 
of  a  fimple  inflammation  of  the  eye, 
where  leffening  irritability,  and  removing 
extranea  or  acrid  matter,  are  the  indentions 
of  cure. 

But  it  fometimes  happens,  as  in  other 
inflammations,  where  the  diforder  has 
been  of  long  continuance,  that  obftruc- 
tion  takes  place  ;  and  that,  though  it  may 
in  part  be  fubdued,  yet  it  remains  in- 
curable till  the  obftrucxion  is  removed. 

1*4  It 
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If  was  under  thefe  circumftances  that 
Glauber's  fait  was  applied  to  the  young 
woman's  eyes  mentioned  in  the  99th 
page  of  my  Treatife  on  Child-bed  Fevers. 
I  have  fince  fuccefsfully  introduced  it  into 
common  pra&ice,  where  itfeems  necelfary 
to  remove  obnVu&ion  to  promote  a  cure  ; 
and  I  have  heard  of  others  who  have 
afforded  their  patients  relief  by  this 
method  :  but  I  ufe  laudanum  and  cream 
of  lead,  or  cold  water,  an  hour  or  two 
after  it  is  diflblved,  and  has  created  a 
running,  in  hopes  of  keeping  the  irri- 
tation within  due  bounds.  I  have  fre- 
quently ufed  a  foft  liniment,  compofed  of 
the  unguent  um  e  lapide  calami  nan',  (Che- 
felden)  camphor,  and  focotorine  aloes,  for 
this  purpofe,  putting  a  little  bit  of  it 
into  the  eye  every  night  with  a  hair 
pencil,  and  moftly  with  good  fuccefs : 
but  I  think  it  gives  more  pain  than  the 
other  method  ;  and  I  have  on  this  ac- 
count given  preference  to  that  which  is 
milijefjf.    Camphor  has  Jong  been  a  prin- 
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upal  ingredient  in  ophthalmic  collyria, 
ointments,  &c.  and  its  good  effects  are, 
without  doubt,  owing  to  its  fedative  pro- 
perty j  but  it  muft  be  remembered,  that 
it  is  one  of  thofe  remedies  which  leflen 
irritability  by  increafing  warmth,  and  in- 
vigorating the  nerves ;    and  therefore 
feems  moft  proper  where  nervous  energy 
is  weakened,  and  the  heat  not  great. 
This  is  the  cafe  prpbably  in  which  elec- 
tricity has  done  fervice,  if  it  be  true  * 
that  it  has  fometimes  cured  an  ophthalmia. 
The  electric  aura,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  certainly  increafes  the  circulation 
in  the  capillary  tubes  of  animals,  and  it 
does  the  fame  in  vegetables.  There  are 
fads  fufficient  upon  record,  I  think,  to 
prove  that  it  is  the  caufe  of  the  motion 
of  the  fluids  in  both  of  them  j  but  whe- 
ther it  is  capable  of  removing  obftruction 
in  the  prefent  inftance,  I  cannot  fay  from 
my  own  experience,  not  having  had  any 
occafion  for  its  ufe. 

*  The  doubt  is,  the  part  that  nature  might  ad  in 
the  cure.  ;  ' 
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In  the  third  ftage,  weaknefs  is  the 
affection  we  have  to  contend  with  ;  and 
for  this  purpofe  aftringent  and  ftrengthen- 
ing  remedies  are  proper.    I  knew  a  gentle- 
man whofe  eyes  had  long  been  fore,  fome- 
what  inflamed,  and  fo  exceeding  weak, 
that  he  could  not  bear  the  light.  He 
tried  various  remedies  during  a  length  of 
time  without  advantage ;  but  was  at  laft 
foon  and  perfectly  cured  by  the  common 
application,  compofed  of  alum  and  the 
white  of  an  egg.    There  is  an  inconve- 
nience, however,  in  this  application,  from 
its  becoming  dry  and  flicking  to  the  eye- 
lids.   On  which  account  I  have  made 
the  alum  curd  into  a  poultice  with  con- 
fer ve  of  rofes  *,  and  have  feen  it  produce 
good  effects.     A   lotion   of  alum  and 
water  has  the  appearance  of  being  equally 
powerful  with  the  decoction  of  galls,  &c. 
This  is  the  time  to  ufe  the  collyria  of 

*  The  fugar  in  the  conferve  may  feem  to  interfere 
with  the  main  intention,  but  gentle  (limulants,  joined 
with  aftringents,  perhaps  are  fometimes  ufeful. 

camphor, 
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camphor,  white  vitriol,  and  water  ;  the 
aqua  aluminofa^  or  camphorated  filtered, 
of  Bates,  bir  Hans  Sloane's  liniment,  and 
fuch  like  compositions  :  but,  after  all,  I 
queftion  much  whether  any  of  them 
deferve  preference  to  cold  water,  which 
has  often  afforded  me  great  pleafure  in  the 
recovery  of  patients  in  this  fituation, 
when  ufed  in  the  manner  already  di- 
rected. If  a  fucceeding  warmth  enfues, 
it  does  fervice  ;  if  the  parts  remain  cold, 
brandy  muft  be  added,  or  it  will  not  have 
a  good  effedt.  But  in  the  ufe  of  all  thefe 
things,  much  depends  upon  the  affiftant 
knowing  the  power  and  effects  of  his 
remedies,  and  when  to  ufe  them  ;  other- 
wife  he  will  want  fteadinefs,  and  often  be 
difappointed  in  feeking  after  variety : 
whereas  when  obfervation  has  taught  him 
how  far,  and  under  what  circumftances, 
they  may  be  depended  upon,  he  will 
proceed  with  refolution,  and  thus  accom- 
pli (h  the  end  in  view. 

I  have 
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Films  and      I  have  feen  fuperficial  films  and  excref-  1 

excref- 

ceaces.      cences  from  the  cornea,  which  fometimes 
remain  after  the  inflammation  is  gone 
moftly  off,  removed  by  the  deterfive  lini- 
ment mentioned  in  the  fecond  ftage  :  by 
the  aqua  fapphirtna^  glafs  finely  levigated, 
and  by  honey,  which  perhaps  deferves 
preference  to  all  of  them.    It  has  been 
noted  for  a  gentle  corrofive  or  detergent 
ever  fince  the  days  of  Celfus;  and  it  will 
be  found,  not  only  in  this  inftance,  but  in 
fores,  to  anfwer  thefe  intentions  often  in  a 
;  defirnble  manner  j  and  where  ^t  is  not 
i  powerful  enough,  it  may  readily  be  made 
j  Wronger  by  adding  aloes  or  other  deter- 
gents.   But  whenever  deterfives,  uncon- 
nected with  a  fedative,  are  employed,  a 
Lauda-     ^rop  Df  laudanum  mould  occafionally  be 

numtobe  * 

ufed  with  niade  ufe  of  with  the  fame  intentions  as 

detergents  .       ,      i  r  t 

we  give  laudanum  after  a  purge.  In- 

Head  of  thefe,  fome  prefer  a  lotion  com- 

pofed  of  one  grain  of  fublimate,  and  four 

ounces  of  water    but  I  have  never  ufed 

it, 
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It,  nor  do  I  think  detergents  neceflary  to  Opaque 
remove  little  opaque  fpecks  (albugo)  from  J^ccki* 
this  part. 

A  youth,  many  years  fince,  had  feveral'  Ca{"c> 
fpecks  on  the  cornea  in  both  eyes,  in 
confequence  of  long  continued  inflam- 
mation, for  which  the  powder  of  glafs 
Was  firft  applied,  and  afterwards  the  aqua 
fapphirina ;  both  which,  though  ufed  with 
the  utmoft  caution,  always  renewed  the 
former  difeafe:  on  which  account  I  difufed 
them,  entirely  relying  on  ftrengthening 
the  eyes  with  cold  water ;  upon  which 
the  opacity  difappeared  in  time.  I  have 
fince,  in  a  multiplicity  of  inftances,  pur- 
fued  the  fame  method  with  the  fame  fuc- 
cefs ;  and  am  hence  led  to  believe  when 
fmall  opacities  upon  the  corne'a  are  curable, 
nature,  thus  affifted,  will  herfelf  accom- 
plifh  the  bufinefs.  The  propriety  of 
wearing  pafteboard  lined  with  green  filk, 
to  prevent  light  offending  inflamed  eyes, 

is  fufliciently  obvious,  and  we  now  turn 

our 
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our  thoughts  to  the  ufe  of  internal  medi- 
cines in  this  complaint. 
The  inter-      jf  the  pain  {n  this  difeafe  is  fo  great  as 

nal  treat-  x  _  . 

menu  t      to  require  opium,  it  may  without  hefita- 

Opium.  ti°n  De  occafionally  given  along,  with  fa- 
line  medicines  ;  but  the  inflammation  not 
unfrequently  brings  on  general  irritabili- 
ty, and  fubjecls  the  patient,  in  the  man- 
ner already  mentioned  *,  to  a  kind  of  in- 
termitting fever,  which  after  due  evacua- 

Eai-ki  tion,  are  both  cured  by  the  bark,  either 
alone,  or  joined  with  neutral  falts,  &c.  as 
eircumftances  require.  I  have  feveral 
times  feen  a  glofly  kind  of  inflammation, 
in  which  the  fclerotica  is  only  ftreaked 
with  blood,  cured  by  the  bark:  and  this 
remedy  proves  the  beft  afliftant  where  na- 
tural debility  and  tendernefs  in  the  eyes 
prevails  j  efpecially  when  joined  with 
light  chalybeate  waters,  a  mild  reftorative 

Steel.       diet,  cool  air,  and  moderate  exercife,  un- 

*  Chap.  I. 

lefs 
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lefs  there  is  unufual  heat ;  for  then  in-  m^ 
flead  of  fteel,  nitre  fhould  be  joined.  Rofe-  ;vhc»'t(\ 

'  J  be  joined 

mary,  fage,  wild  valerian  root,  &c.  have  with  the 

been  faid  to  be  the  beft  inward  medicines 

in  inflamed  eyes ;  but  furely  not  while 

any  confiderable  degree  of  inflammation  Nervous 

'  medicines 
exifts,  as  they  have  a  heating  property  !  I  * 

know  the  Ample  powder  of  valerian,  not 
altered  by  combination,  is  a  moft  powerful 
medicine  where  the  fight  is  weak  from 
nervous  affection,  unattended  with  in- 
flammation.  I  have  repeatedly  feen  it 
do  more  in  this  inftance  than  I  ever  faw 
medicines  in  general  do  in  other  diforders; 
half  a  drachm  being  mixed  in  common  Valerian, 
water  and  taken  immediately,  repeating  it 
three  times  a  day  for  a  month  or  fix 
weeks  together.  Perhaps  its  ftxengthen- 
ing  the  light  after  inflammation,  where 
debility  had  taken  place,  might  introduce 
this  clafs  of  medicines  into  that  part  of 
practice  in  which  they  ought  not  to 
interfere. 

9  On 
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On  the  other  Lnd  dcobftruents  arc 
fometimes,  ,ve  have  juft  obferved, 
Mercury,  neceffary  nd  mercury  has  been  given 
with  good  fuCcefs  in  this  inftance :  nor 
are  its  effects  entire1 .  to  be  afcribed  to 
removing  obftru&ion  in  the  vaja  minima^ 
as  it  corrects  more  kinds  of  acrimony 
than  one.  Some  have  recommended 
JEthiops  mineral  in  this  inflammation- 
when  it  proves  obftinate.  Mr.  Gooch  * 
lias  given  fome  cafes  where  corfofive  fub- 
limate  did  eminent  fervice  ;  and  I  myfelf 
have  feeri  fimilar  good  effects  from  that  ^ 
remedy  :  but  I  prefer  very  fmall  dofes  of  c—^  •  \  » 
pure  quickfilver  to  all  the  boafted  chemical  *~  \s 
preparations  of  this  mineral ;  and  am 
convinced  it  will  do  every  thing  that  mer- 
cury can  do,  without  the  leaft  inconve- 
nience to  the  patient,  where  it  is  proper 
to  be  given.    Whereas  by  a  union  of 


#  Surgery,  p,  44,  &  feq.  fecond  edit. 

different 
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different  falts  and  the  a&ion  of  the  fire, 
it  is  armed  with  irritating  fpiculce  without 
adding  to  its  mercurial  powers*  A  fingle 
grain  of  quickfilver  extinguished  in  ftarch, 
repeated  in  the  manner  we  give  the  folu- 
tion  of  fublimate,  will  have  powerful  ef- 
fects without  torturing  the  patient;  but  it 
is  frequently  neceffary  to  defend  the 
bowels,  or  render  them  infenfible  to  irri- 
tation, by  joining  with  the  other,  fper- 
maceti,  laudanum,  or  both. 

It  is  happy  for 'the  patient  that  the 
fpiculae  added  to  it  by  chymifts,  are  dif- 
folved  in  the  prime?  via  ;  I  believe  all  the 
preparations  of  mercury,  are  decompofed 
in  this  pavfage  * ;  and  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  giving  fmall  dofes,  adds  to  its  effi- 
cacy, becaufe  a  grain  of  quickfilver  taken 
twice  a  day,  very  often  affe&s  the  teeth, 
if  not  prevented,  in  a  very  fhort  timef. 

*  See  Treatife  on  Child-bed  Fevers,  p.  114. 

+  I  have  repeatedly  feen  twenty  grains  of  quick- 
filver affeft  the  teeth  ;  would  a  fcruple,  taken  at  once, 
produce  the  fame  effecl:  ? 

K  k  Whereas 
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Whereas  a  large  quantity  pafles  itfelf  off 
fometimes  without  any  remarkable  effect. 
Mr.  Orme,the  famous  barometer- maker, 
formerly  of  this  place,  put  at  leaft  three 
pounds  of  quickfilver  into  a  porringer  for 
ufe;  the  fervant  girl,  by  miftake,  haftily 
poured  upon  it  milk  pottage  for  a  lad's 
breakfaft,  all  which  he  eat  up,  without 
knowing  any  thing  of  the  matter.  The 
accident  however  was  immediately  dis- 
covered, and  Torricellus  began  to  think 
of  recovering  his  property.  He  kept  the 
boy  at  home,  and  provided  conveniences 
for  collecting  his  evacuations,  in  which 
he  expected  the  quickfilver  to  appear. 
But  in  this  he  was  miftaken,  for  a  blueifh 
fmut  only,  which  feemed  to  come  from 
every  part  of  his  body,  appeared  upon  the 
fheets  ;  and  he  never  experienced  any  fen- 
fations  from  this  enormous  dofe  of  mer- 
cury !  Whether  the  fuggeftions  I  have 
advanced,  regarding  the  taking  fmall  and 
large  quantities  of  it,  be  true  or  falfe,  of 

this 
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this  I  am  certain,  that  I  have  feen  it  pro-  Whento 
duce  the  moft  defirable  effeds  in  inflam- 
mations of  the  eyes,  where  obftrudion,  or 
acrimony  which  had  no  tendency  to  dif- 
folve  the  blood,  required  its  ufe. 

The  venereal  ophthalmia,  is  frequently  Venereal 
obftinate.    I  have  feen  the  cornea  oftener  mia. 
become  opaque  in  this  than  in  other  in- 
flammations of  the  eye  ;  the  topics  before 
recommended,  are  however  here  proper  ; 
and  for  the  lues  itfelf,  mercury  is  the 

cure.  But  there  are  none  more  trouble-  Scrofu- 
lous Oprt- 

fome  than  that  which  arifes  in  fcrophu-  thalmia, 
lous  habits  j  for  permanent  relief  can  only 
be  given  by  removing  the  caufe  of  the 
difeafe  *.  But  of  this  we  can  more  fully 
and  properly  fpeak,  when  we  treat  of 
what  has  occurred  to  us  about  the  nature 
and  cure  of  this  complaint.  It  is  fuffi- 
cient  here  to  obferve,  that  the  intentions 
of  cure  feem  to  be,  firft,  in  rendering,  if 
poflible,  the  whole  ftate  of  the  veffels 

*  See  Scrophula. 

pervious, 
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pervious,  and  making  a  fufficient  deriva- 
tion from  the  arTec"ted  part ;  both  which 
may  be  attempted  at  the  fame  time :  in 
correcting  the  impediments  to  digeftion 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  and,  when  the 
veffels  are  unloaded,  properly  to  ftreng- 
then  the  fyftem. 

When.the  parotids  are  inflamed,  dif- 
perfion  is  evidently  the  proper  method  of 
cure;  but  of  this  we  fliall  hereafter  fpeak, 
in  treating  of  inflamed  glands.  Where- 
fore this  concludes  our  general  account  of 
thofe  inflammations,  which,  from  their 
nature  and  fituation,  mould  always  if 
poflible,  be  cured  by  difcuflion :  and  it 
being  a  proper  place  for  making  the  firft 
divifion  in  this  work,  thofe  which  re- 
quire a  different  treatment,  will  be  confi- 
dered  in  the  next  Volume. 
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